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THE COMING MARRIAGE. 


N some instances States have stimulated marriage by special laws. The 
Athenians made an enactment which prohibited unmarried men from hold- 
ing places of trust and honor in the public service. Another law is said to have 
been made by the same people, in the interests of national virility and the pub- 
lic health, forbidding women to marry before complete development, and men 
before the age of thirty-five; also recommending the most suitable season of 
the year for the ceremony, which was usually the month of January. They 
were particular, too, not to contract marriage within certain degrees of con- 
sanguinity. These laws and customs of the Athenians show that, were they 
living to-day, we would have but little to teach them on this subject. 

Many people of to-day believe that marriage, in addition to the benefits 
conferred: by increased population and improved morality, is conducive to lon- 
gevity. An English physician of some reputation avers that it adds five and a 
half years to average life. Another, of France, Dr. Bertillon, has furnished 
the latest data on the subject, gathered from Holland, Belgium, and France, in 
a paper recently read before the Academy of Sciences. According to Bertil- 
lon, between the ages of 20 and 25, in 1,000 married men there are 6 deaths; 
in 1,000 bachelors 10 deaths; in 1,000 widowers 22 deaths. Between 30 and 
35, deaths in the same number are: married men, 7; bachelors, 11; and wid- 
owers, 174. Between 35 and 40, married men, 74; bachelors, 13; and widow- 
ers, 174. Through a series of years the sume results are obtained. On the 
side of women—statistics confined to France—there is increased mortality 
among the married over the single, until the age of 30; after this, the married 
more than make up the loss, so that when the whole number of years is 
counted, the gain is found to be in favor of the married women. Thus, in 
France, under 25, marriage is disadvantageous to women; and in Paris, under 
20. From 15 to 20, the deaths in 1,000 unmarried women are something over 
74; and among the married between these ages, they are 114. From 20 to 25, 
deaths of single women, 84; wives, nearly 10. Here a favorable turn is reached, 
for the married, as 30 is approached, and they show for the rest of their lives 
15 to 16 deaths in 1,000 to 26 to 27 of the unmarried. Widows, like widowers, 
show a remarkable increase of mortality. Their being a shining mark for 
death may be accounted for by the bereavement arising from the loss of a 
loved companion and the sudden change in habits of life. It is, therefore, a 
natural presumption that remarrying, as soon as the conventionalities of socie- 
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ty permit, is the best remedy against this general tendency. According to 
these statistics, it is worthy of remark that the married woman recovers quick- 
er from the unfavorable period attending the early years of the married state 
in Paris than in the country at large, owing probably to the superior medical 
treatment of the capital over that of the provinces. Altogether, if Bertillon’s 
calculations be correct, they furnish a good argument in favor of marriage. 

The French marriage of to-day has been criticised a good deal on this side 
of the Atlantic, especially in its dowry feature. ‘The selection of the husband 
by the parents of the wife meets with objections also, but there is some- 
thing to be said ia favor of it. French parents generally, having the wel- 
fare of their daughter at heart, which is only natural, do not think of imposing 
on her a husband for whom she has not a predilection. A girl of eighteen in 
France, having a very limited experience of life, is apt to be deceived in her 
estimate of men, and her parents, with that knowledge of the world which time 
alone can give, guide her in her selection. Besides, there are other considera- 
tions. The family ties are stronger than with us, and the daughter can no 
more entertain the thought of entirely separating herself from father and 
mother than they can of separating themselves from her. The husband in this 
way becomes as much a member of the family as if he were a son. This causes 
them to exercise prudence, lest he who proposes to enter the family may dis- 
turb its harmony. Surrounded by such restraints, such a social calamity as 
an elopement with the coachman is rare. One of the most objectionable fea- 
tures in the French marriage is, that it is hurried on too early in the life of the 
woman. French law legalizes the contract at the age of fifteen, and as soon 
as the daughter has attained this age her mother never rests until she has se- 
cured a husband, often twice and even thrice the age of the wife. Thus the 
girl-wife rather accepts than chooses, and there is no spontaneity in the action. 
There is an idea in France that an unmarried wonian of twenty-five is an old 
maid, and from this principally arises the haste of the parents, and their way 
of treating the girl as a basket of eggs that must be disposed of within a given 
time, lest they should lose their freshness and be no longer marketable. The 
mother’s zeal also gives rise to suspicion that she wishes to relieve herself of 
the responsibility of guarding her daughter, which is not flattering to the lat- 
ter’s strength of character. After she is married she enjoys a freedom that 
few American women would think of claiming. The sudden transition from 
tutelage to liberty, from the hot-house to the open air, cannot be healthful to 
married life; and it is an injustice to the young wife to send her forth without 
those arms necessary to a woman's protection—experience of the world and 
knowledge of human nature. The absence of these naturally exposes her to 
perils. Then the tepid love so often found in the household, and arising from 
the prevalent dowry system, contributes thereto; and this state of things bears 
natural fruit in that disobedience of marriage vows with which the French 
woman is so often charged by English and Americans. Yet it is but fair to 
add that the expansive, lively nature of the French woman, in whom there is 
absolutely no cant, often provokes suspicion in the Anglo-Saxon mind when 
there is no ground for it. 

In the United States marriages are probably more numerous in proportion 
to the population than in any other country, with the exception of Ireland, 
which is an indication of fair morality. As a rule, poor people marry in all 
countries regardless of the considerations which often restrain those who are 
in easy circumstances. In this the poor man comes nearer the natural one. 
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Hungry, he eats; thirsty, he drinks; desiring a wife, he marries one, and the 
joined life under favorable conditions is simple, regular, and natural. When 
the man gets more light, difficulties rise before him, and marriage assumes the 
proportions of a great question. In agricultural districts there is general mar- 
rying in all classes, for there is more simplicity of life, which always tends to 
numerous marriages, Throughout the country the morality and regularity of 
the married life attract the middle-class people and those who adhere to the 
principles of Christianity, whether rich or poor. These comprise the body of 
the nation, and to them are confided the government of this republic and the 
purity of its morals, for at least a long period. 

The falling off in marriages is found in the centres of population, where the 
needs of life press hard. The old-fashioned disinterestedness lias of late yeurs 
been losing ground in these places. Thirty or forty years ago it was plain 
suiling; a gibbous hat and the Italian opera were unknown; all worked for a 
living, and none were rich as compared with those of to-day. It has become 
evident that in cities Hymen is losing his power; yet the goddess who came 
out of the sea-foam continues to exercise her wonted charms over men, though 
they refuse to follow Hymen. There is a hide-and-seek process on the part of 
man to avoid supporting the woman, which would be to the last degree un- 
generous if it were not in some measure compulsory. Fathers endeavor to 
dispose of daughters to those who stand upon conditions, and each tries to shirk 
the expense of keeping them. Thus regarded, the woman becomes a possible 
encumbrance to a marrying man, and almost a parasite in her own family. 

A great number of those who live in luxury in the metropolis make both 
ends meet with difficulty. The head of the family is stretched on a financial 
wheel, which never ceases to turn every day in the year. He is pressed for 
what he considers the necessaries of life, and spends twenty thousand dollars a 
year. The capital of this man whospends twenty thousand dollars a year, at legal 
interest, would not perhaps yield him a third of what he expends; thus he is 
obliged to work hard for his living, and without relaxation. He is not in a po- 
sition to help any one but himself, however willing he may be to do so. The 
young man making his way through an ocean of difficulties, and carrying heavy 
ballast in the shape of clubs and social dissipation, may like the daughter of 
the poor rich father; but he has not the audacity, even if she were willing to 
make the sacrifice, to take her out of her handsome nest into an inferior one. 
In resisting the matrimonial temptation he has something to say for himself. 
His knowledge of life tells him that there are scarcely any hours of happiness 
which are compensation for the rasping, wearing, daily want of means to pro- 
vide for every-day necessaries and comforts, and that it is not long before do- 
miestic peace gives way before this terrible pressure. It is human, too, for the 
woman in unguarded moments to make comparisons between her married and 
singie life, in which regrets and reproaches are implied if not spoken. When 
matters reach this point it is the coup de grdce, and domestic felicity is at an 
end. 

An adviser may say to this young man, if he wants to marry the poor rich 
girl, Go West; but this is counsel he cannot follow. His lot is cast here, and 
through incustry he has reasonable expectations of ultimately acquiring a 
modest competency. It would be foolish for him to give up the bird in hand 
for the two out West in the bush, to say nothing of his likings, which ten to 
one favor his present surroundings. Here the field of labor is plainly indi- 
cated, and he is already in the harness. Lis future being here, he must sub- 
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mit to the conditions of life around him, and accept civilization as he finds it. 
Thus reasoning, he turns away from the poor rich man’s sumptuous dwelling 
with a sigh; he may not pluck the coveted flower. And if the expected bride- 
groom in purple and fine linen, from Lydian shores, fails to come, the dangh- 
ter is condemned to a life of celibacy. If the father has several such, who wait 
in vain, his house, according to the Dutch proverb, becomes like a cellar full 
of sour beer. 

There are three issues out of the difficulties which involve marriage in the 
cities: a simpler mode of life; the independence which the woman may ac- 
quire in self-support; and the dowry, which concerns rather the parents than 
the woman herself. 

In proportion as men and things become necessary to man’s existence he 
becomes poor. What are regarded in the beginning as luxuries become 
necessaries. Czesar’s soldier, who carried his worldly possessions of sixty 
pounds on his back, was rich. He who can prepare his own food, make his 
own garments, and clean and arrange his lodgings, is in easy circumstances; 
for in the strictest sense he is independent of his fellow men—cooks, servants, 
shoemakers, tailors, and hatters. But men of such independence do not exist 
this side the plains, and he who is surrounded by miles of houses must adapt 
himself as best he can, by a system of opposition, to the encroaching luxuries 
of civilization. To be simple in his habits is one of man’s first duties to him- 
self, as well as to his country, for it is the elementary lesson which history 
teaches that luxury is the forerunner of the degeneracy of nations. It is a 
duty to himself, for by a simple life he fortifies himself against adversity—the 
loss of money, friends, and protectors. They are not necessary before disaster, 
and they do not become so after it. Simple habits render him less liable to 
malady than those given to pampering and stimulation. Being thus less sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of life, he naturally becomes more independent and 
manlike. He arrives at the point of conquering himself, which requires the 
rarest courage. When such a Spartan encounters a young woman who has 
undergone an approximative training such as her sex permits, and they grow 
to love each other, no serious obstacle to their union exists. 

If England has not become effeminated through great wealth, it is because 
their rich men who rule the country never abandon a rugged sort of life—long 
daily walks regardless of rain or fog, horse-riding, rowing, shooting, and 
other out-of-door exercises; a simple aliment of joints and steaks free from 
rich and complicated sauces, and a wholesome beverage of wine and beer. 
The effeminated wealthy of some countries regard the rich insular, pottering 
about in rain and applying himself to out-of-door work, as a puzzle. There is 
something to admire in this man who spurns the temptations of luxury and 
adheres to the simple from choice; who may have a dozen thoroughbreds in 
his stable, but prefers to walk; who rejects a warm bath for a cold one; who 
can ride in ease and safety on the public highway, but elects to go cantering 
over hedges and stone walls; who may have a cook capable of the mysteries 
of the kitchen of Louis XIV., but only asks for achop or a slice of joint. It is 
perhaps the instinct of conservation, and as long as the rulers adhere to such a 
mode of life, national decadence is remote. 

Many young women of slender means, with a view to independence, have 
already prepared themselves and embarked in active life as telegraph oper- 
ators, bookkeepers, music teachers, painters, and journalists. There is a grow- 
ing tendency in this direction, and in a few years the number who will be 
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in a position to take care of themselves will be much greater than now. ‘These 
stand on an equal footing with the man who wants to marry, and are in a po- 
sition to abide by that great rule by which the affairs of the world are gov- 
erned—giving equivalent for equivalent. In this way the heart of the woman 
is left to make its own choice, and is less influenced by the fear of penury or 
the hope of riches. If her occupation be a not unhealthy one, she will improve 
in mind and morals. The sins with which she is usually charged are mostly 
bred of idleness or a contracted life. The training found in work will rescue 
her from vapid, objectless life, and especially from that absolute surrender to the 
power of fashion which characterizes so many women who have nothing to do. 
There are no greater obstacles to woman’s advancement than fashion, in whose 
train follow most of our social disasters. Were she taught to follow some- 
thing else, this reckless race would not present half the attractions which it 
does. Behind fashion temptation is always lurking to lure to wrong-doing. 
No condition of life is exempt, for however well off one may be, there is always 
some other who has more beautiful possessions which excite to envy and coy- 
etousness. Where work is done with a will these things are in some measure 
banished ; for the good worker likes her calling, and outside of it other occupa- 
tions become secondary. 

There are yet hidden resource’ in the American woman, whose develop- 
ment has been prevented by established usages, particularly in the fields which 
have been monopolized by men. Even in those requiring physical force, the 
stronger may yet vie with men, and they are certainly capable of more exertion 
than they have so far shown in America. Muscular force is not necessarily 
confined to one sex. As arule, the mare can pull as much and run as fast as 
the horse, and Darwin tells us that the male ostrich hatches the eggs while the 
female does the fighting, both foreign and domestic. Should the American 
woman venture on such an experiment, there is no reason why she should not 
equal the Spartan woman, who was trained to the same bodily exercises as the 
man, and in some cases surpassed him in strength and agility. When the 
rare opportunity came, women have been deing manly things since the world 
began. The hysterics and fainting of a score of years ago was an affectation, 
for there is scarcely anything of the kindnow. Weakness itself was fora time 
the fashion, but is at the present pretty well discarded. 

To govern is considered one of the highest attributes of manhood, and 
some women have acquitted themselves of the charge as well if not better 
than men could have done; witness such examples as Queen Elizabeth and 
Catharine II, To command armies is another trait believed to be man’s sole- 
ly, but doubtless many a Joan of Arc would rise up in time of war were they 
not held back by custom. The wisest man of Greece sat at the feet of Aspasia 
and received from her new ideas in philosophy, and the inhabitants of the same 
country called Sappho one of their great poets. The wisest men of Alexan- 
dria admired the learning of Hypatia, whose beauty was equal to her knowl- 
edge. In literature, none of their countrymen have surpassed Mime. de Staél 
and Mme. de Sévigné in style; and a’ woman of to-day, George Sand, excels 
all Frenchmen in the brilliance, grace, and artistic completeness of her stories. 
Her contemporary across the channe!, also bearing a pen-name, George Eliot, 
marches abreast if not in advance of any man-novelist of her country. In 
painting, one of the marked peculiarities of Rosa Bonheur is strength, carried 
sometimes almost to a roughness Jacking in grace; the little genre pictures 
with pretty effects she leaves to men, and devotes herself to the study of cattle— 
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great cows and mighty Norman horses. In vocalization and dramatic art, men 
are behind the women. The acting of Talma was inferior to that of Rachel, 
and the world has furnished half a dozen great women-singers to one man- 
singer. These examples show what woman can do against an adverse public 
opinion, and suggest what she might do under encouragement. 

As the world progresses science will have something more to say in mar- 
riages than it has done in the past. It is true that nature does much in the 
selection of a life-partner, but nature requires the aid of educated intelligence. 
Nature designates the tall man for the short woman, the stout for the thin, the 
blond for the brunette, the red-cheeked face for the pale one, the straight hair 
for the curly; while the spare-haired woman detests a bald-headed man, and one 
pair of blue eyes sees other blue eyes with indifference. This shows the effort 
nature makes to conserve the equilibrium of race—to prevent mankind from 
running to longs and shorts, to straight lines and round lines, to squares and 
balls, to lath-like spareness and tub-like obesity. Science, acting on the hint 
which nature furnishes, is prepared to do something toward the amelioration 
of mankind. 

There is remarkable assimilation of one to the other in the married state, 
extending from mental qualities to physical features. This likeness between 
husband and wife is often remarked by people who are strangers to both. 
This is especially the case where the couple have been married young, when 
character is impressible. The process of assimilation is progressive or retro- 
gressive. If the husband be illiterate and unintelligent, the wife, though pos- 
sessed of fine faculties in the beginning of the union, in course of time makes 
a step buckward toward the condition of her companion; for constant associa- 
tion, like water dripping on a rock, ends by leaving an impression. Habits 
of reading and self-culture are interrupted, and by and by are never resumed. 
The book-case is rarely opened, and the piano grows dumb. This, provided 
she be drawn to the inferior husband—in short, if she love this marital Bot- 
tom. In case she grows according to her natural bent, the chances are that a 
repulsion has set in and henceforth she and her husband are distinctly two. 
Then love’s bandage is taken from her eyes, and she sees him as others see 
him. The removal of the bandage, however, is sometimes a long and weary 
process, extending over years; for she persistently keeps it there as long as 
she can, and the exercise of an uncbstructed vision in contemplating her husband 
is the most painful experience of her married life. Then come years of regret 
combined with a sense of duty, of self-reproach for want of penetration in not 
discovering that the seeming idol was only plaster of Paris. The dead hopes 
of what might have been are laid away in a corner of her heart, and wept 
over in secret. If she has an exalted sense of duty, pity is blended with con- 
tempt, and she submits meekly to the daily exhibition of her husband’s igno- 
rance and pretension—for a fool is always pretentious—and treats him with 
the indulgence she would accord to a wayward child. Her charity is enlisted, 
and she reasons about it, and persuades herself that man’s contempt for a fool 
is an evidence of his inhumanity; that to have a weak mind is punishment 
enough, but to be reproached for it is too much—as if the fool could help it— 
and that it is as bad as upbraiding a person with being born a cripple or with 
any other infirmity. In such cases, the strivings of the woman to rehabilitate 
her husband in her own estimation are generally beyond anything the man 
attem pts. 

In view of such unions, a hasty marriage is a lottery, and a slow one is 
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equal to an investment in the Bank of England. Knowledge of each other is 
the basis of happiness, and to filer le parfait amour, looking to matrimony, is 
by no means a loss of time. But civilization does not generally offer the op- 
portunities necessary to a complete knowledge of character. The natural 
selection of the savage is more advantageous to posterity in point of the gen- 
eral health than that of the civilized man; for the strong and healthy savage 
destroys the weak and sickly in war, and leaves behind him children who 
are something like himself; and the weak and their progeny who are not de- 
stroyed by hand are lost by periodical exposure, scarcity of food, and severe 
cold. This is a brutal process, but the race is ameliorated. Holding to indi- 
vidual accountability, we nf&y not dispose of our fellow creatures in this way, 
and the best that can be done is to look well to the morals, manners, and 
health of those who marry. These requisites complied with, nature generally 
indicates her own preferences with wisdom. 

Of the many kinds of bachelors who make good, bad, and indifferent hus- 
hands, two are well marked—the gregarious and the solitary. The grega- 
rious diffuses himself into half a dozen other individualities with whom he 
passes his life. To be alone is punishment. He possesses the peculiarly 
American trait of spinning yarns, which get somewhat worn by constant use, 
but always elicit the customary cachinnation from his adhesive friends. To 
his loving comrades he lives in a house of glass, where his hopes and fears, his 
pains bodily and mental, are minutely noted and commented on, In a word, 
these friends make an anthropological study of him ina friendly way—take 
the size of his head and speculate as to what is inside of it, feel the pulsations 
of his heart and estimate his vitality. The gregarious bachelor does not object 
to being turned inside out, and performs in turn the same office for his friends. 
He is 3 man of caroms, evening parties, and the social glass. It is as hard 
for the leopard to change his spots as for this man to change his life and de- 
vote it to one person. He was made to live with a crowd of his fellows, but 
not with a wife. On the other hand, the solitary bachelor requires a wife to 
complete himself. He cannot stand the microscope of daily, hourly camara- 
derie of half a dozen of his kind, which looks into his heart and analyzes his 
most delicate feelings, but is willing to undergo such inspection from a wife, 
and with a lively pleasure. He was made for slippers, the fireside, and do- 
mestic peace. He does not, like the gregarious, spread his heart out over 
dozens, but is ready to concentrate it entirely on one. He is the kind of man 
to absorb and be absorbed by a woman, to glow cheerily and steadily from a 
reflecting glow. 

Beauty in a wife can hardly be considered a desirable gift, and it certainly 
is not a joy forever. It is apt to develop a spirit of coquetry that jeopardizes 
domestic peace, and to stimulate others than the husband to gallantry a trifle 
too tender and pronounced for the tranquillity of home. Coquetry, too, is ex- 

. pensive and likes to array itself in beautiful attire; then often the one pair of 
eyes belonging to the husband are not deemed enough for such elaborate deco- 
ration, and the approbation of other eyes is sought for, and too often found. 
The splendid woman attracts too much attention, and elicits too many com- 
ments, for the husband of a quiet turn. The trite proverb that beauty is only 
skin deep is particularly applicable to the man marrying a woman with such 
a gift; for in six months of married life the ordinary-looking wife may look 
as handsome as her more favored sister. There is a certain kind of vanity in 
some men, however, that finds compensation for the loss of their own admira- 
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tion in that which their wives produce on others, and who are thus, to some 
extent, married for the galleries as well as themselves. ‘The beautiful woman 
creates her greatest impression in the beginning, and if she has not the amia- 
ble and mental traits essential to command esteem, in time her beauty comes 
to be commonplace. To maintain the first impression requires unusually 
good resources. ‘The ordinary looking wife, possessing these resources, like 
good wine, improves with time. The beautiful wife is generally too conscious 
of the charms of her person; and should she be disposed to forget them, there 
are always people who never fail to remind her of them. Familiar with gen- 
eral admiration, if anything goes wrong in the family circle, and her conduct 
does not meet with the husband’s approbation, dhe is inclined to think that 
every one but her husband finds her without a blemish. In such a case she is 
accessible to regrets at not having selected one of the old and constant ad- 
mirers who always found her perfect in all that she said and did. Naturally, 
the gallant choir of her maiden days were never capable of telling her that she 
was naughty under any circumstances, but always sang the one favorite air 
about her resplendent loveliness. The symphony of old tinies becomes more 
melodious contrasted with the discordant solo of the reproving husband, 
which she listens to with ill-disguised petulance. In a word,in such moments 
of chagrin she is apt to find all the world agreeable except her husband. 

There is a general rule of life that the durable should be preferred to the 
showy, and with limitations it applies to the choice of a wife. The harem 
belle, when asked what her occupation was, replied that it was to be beautiful; 
but the requirements of the West are greater than those of the Orient. The 
man soon makes up his mind as to what he admires and desires in the physique 
ef woman, but it requires more time for him to come to a conclusion as to 
what is essential to his happiness in mental qualities. It may be pretty safely 
adopted as a rule, that the woman should have mind enough to comprehend 
that of her husband, to share his plans, and to sympathize with him in his daily 
occupation. The absence of sufficient intelligence to do this often leads to an 
estrangement, for ignorance of the husband’s occupation implies ignorance of 
his financial resources. Familiarity with the husband’s business enables the 
wife to regulate the outgoing to the incoming, and tends to repress unreasona- 
ble demands and unpleasant discussion. In this respect the American wife is 
behind the French one, who is generally well acquainted with the practical af- 
fairs of life, and is as competent to protect the interests of the family as the 
husband himself—a trait greatly fostered by the code, which places woman on 
the same legal footing as the man. Thus, to know when the purse is full and 
when it is empty, isa kind of knowledge that contributes much to the pleasure 
of married life. ; 

Where the intellects of the man and the woman approach to nearly the same 
level, such an approximation appears to be most conducive to domestic har- 
mony. Too great a difference in quality of mind often engenders a feeling 
akin to contempt in the superior person, which in spite of the most guarded 
vigilance will sometimes manifest itself. The theory of unlike to unlike ie 
good in its physiological application, but it may not be adopted in what relates 
to the mind. There must be a psychological affinity between man and woman; 
otherwise married life remains a barren waste. Mutual cleverness or mutual 
mediocrity must be the foundation ; and this once established, varieties may be 
found to consort advantageously together, such as vivacity with inertia, lo- 
quacity with taciturnity, etc., but the desideratum is mutual comprehension 
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and appreciation. An intelligent person cannot long find enjoyment in the so- 
ciety of a stupid one, but two stupid persons suflice to each other to the end of 
their days. 

As a rule, mature civilization is not advantageous to the development of 
the domestic virtues. Wealth in America, and most other countries except 
England, tends to soften both men and women, interrupting as it does the 
growth of hardihood, simplicity, and self-denial. Here in the metropolis it 
produces like effects to those found in the centres of continental Europe. The 
woman who has horses will not walk. As she becomes elegant and mundane, 
she generally grows correspondingly deficient in the qualities which adorn a 
home. With riches come strategy, detour, and art in the affairs of the heart 
in man and woman. Material interests strangle spontaneous, ingenuous affec- 
tion, and sad, sighing Romeos and Juliets become rare indeed. They grow to 
be diplomates in matrimonial matches, and endeavor to overreach each other 
in the matter of worldly goods, for none attach more importance to wealth 
than the wealthy. ‘Then we have the old story of May yoking herself to hoary 
December, accompanied with an unhappy dénowement. 

As the dissemination of wealth is a blessing, especially in a republican 
country, it would be better for the poor man to marry the rich woman, and 
the rich man to marry the poor woman; but this may not be done—the facts of 
the past are against it. Yet these marriages of money against money are 
better than none, for the absence of marriage of some kind is the cause of 
evils which will occur to every intelligent thinker. A bit of special pleading 
in love’s behalf would be more acceptable, but the match, unattractive as it is, 
is the half loaf which must be received in lieu of the whole. 

With us, society is shaping itself more and more into distinct classes. The 
lower class, representing labor, and composed of men more intelligent than any 
peasantry of Europe, is the foundation on which the nation reposes; the 
great middle class is that which makes the laws and governs the country; and 
the social life in these two classes remains comparatively pure. In the upper 
olass are several sub-classifications: the wealthy who hold to orthodoxy, the 
wealthy possessed of pagau tendencies, the poor rich who spend a large in- 
come in living from hand to mouth, and the refined poor who can appreciate 
the tastes of the cultivated wealthy, but have not the means to gratify them. 
In this upper class, all, with the exception of the orthodox wealthy, have felt 
the paganizing influence of the age, which comes from its centre, Paris. This 
influence has been travelling westward as inevitably as fate for thousands of 
years, beginning at Babylon and pushing on to Antioch, Athens, Rome, and 
at last dwelling with the French as their legitimate inheritance. With this 
paganism come art, science, and the beautiful, to make man and woman happy; 
but as they are unreasoning, immoderate, sensual, and selfish, these things 
after a period wear out the vitality necessary to their maintenance and take 
their departure in search of a more virgin field. Paganism has already planted 
itself on Manhattan island, and when the decadence begins in the city of the 
boulevards will expand and flourish here as it now does there. A thousand 
years hence, peradventure, the inhabitants of the western coast of Asia will 
visit the great city of the ancient Americans, guide-book in hand, to look on 
the relics of her past greatness. But before such a decay arrives, the city will 
live that golden age which is now beginning to dawn upon her. 

Naturally, the appliances of luxuty have taken root in the upper class. 
What were formerly passing pleasures have become present necessities; what 
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were occasionally indulged habits have become second nature. Happiness is 
bound up with the gratification of sensuous as well as intellectual life. There 
must be no abatement of the needs of this life, even for marriage, and the bar- 
tering has begun over the altarof Hymen. The man pagan asks if the woman 
can provide herself with her own costly raiment, and the woman pagan asks 
if he has horses and carriages and a box at the opera. An unsatisfactory an- 
swer to such questions strangles the bantling which may have begun to live 
in their hearts. The new-born is given up with a sigh; it is only what poli- 
ticians call a “side issue,” The requisites of a full, sensuous life grow by 
what they feed on. To take away the beautiful paintings, statues, bronzes, 
porcelains, tapestry, and the general bric a4 brac which the cultivated eye lov- 
ingly dwells upon, the Aubusson carpet which receives the dainty foot like a 
bed of softest verdure, the inviting couches and divans which the well-nur- 
tured body reposes on, the little and powerful instruments of music through 
which have breathed the soul of Mozart, the choice volumes which tell of poetry, 
of love, and of art, the truffles, mushrooms, the golden-brown woodcock, and 
the cham pagne—to take away all these, would be a deprivation that may not 
be entertained. To sacrifice them for a romantic passion and the actual neces- 
saries of existence is regarded as an act of folly, but to sacrifice the passion 
and add to the luxuries is wisdom. In a word, less importance is attached to 
the individual than the paraphernalia. One person is desirable in heart, mind. 
and body, but not possessing the conditional collaterals is rejected for ono who 
does, and this is the first downward step in the scale of social morals. This is 
the birth of a new philosophy of life, and the wane of orthodoxy. Here civil- 
ization, encouraged by the different systems of theology and morals, searclies 
no further, but descends in artistic, graceful, and almost imperceptible grada- 
tions into paganism. 

The American pagan of course does not brutally say to the maiden that, in 
view of certain indispensable tastes which he possesses, such as for clubs, 
chateau Margaux, and thoroughbreds, he must have a certain amount or he 
will be obliged to stifle the prompting of his heart. Such a statement is made 
to a mutual friend, who cautiously and delicately communicates it to the pa- 
rental ear. But generally the pagan gathers from parental hints what the 
dotal expectations of the daughter may be, before committing himself by de- 
claration to the person in question. On her side, the gratification of her tastes 
is equally essential to happiness. To take away, say one—the adornment of 
her person—would plunge her into a chagrin for which the most romantic af- 
fection would offer no compensation. To her, leve in a cottage is an Aryan 
dialect. The old-fashioned accounts of hearts holding to hearts as if bound to- 
gether by hooks of steel, fall upon her ear like mythical fairy tales. Yet she 
likes to play at berger and bergére—wandering in classic groves and giving 
love for love and life for life—as long as the ugly does not appear. To play 
at Lysander and Phyllis is one thing, and to be Lysander and Phyllis is an- 
other. This is one of those eccentricities of nature which accept the illusion 
for the actuality. The counterfeit Phyllis declares that she loves Lysander 
with all her heart and soul, and she is capable of turning away from him at 
Hymen’s altar if a mistake should be discovered in the figures. 

The pagans have been abroad, and among other unrepublican ideas which 
a foreign residence furnishes to those of the handsome sex, is that of marry- 
ing «title. This inclination has become so well known throughout the con- 
tinent as to be the cause of wit at the expense of American institutions; and 
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the inconsistency of such aristocratic ambition with what should be the ideas 
of born and trained republicans naturally furnishes ground for criticism as to 
the validity of our claim to genuine republicanism. In view of this incon- 
gruity, these critics ask, If you do not believe in your own principles, how can 
you expect others to believe inthem? This is another form of the develop- 
ment of civilization, and in many cases extends from the daughter to the pa- 
rents. In these matrimonial alliances no disguise is attempted. M. le Comte 
states to the American family that he seeks to enter, with a naiveté that must 
cause something like a shock to early home training, that he desires so much 
money for his name, settled before the ceremony with binding legal docu- 
ments, or paid down on the nail; and the republioan father accedes to the pro- 
position and pays. Were such terms demanded in this business-like way at 
home by an American candidate, the probabilities are that the same father 
would show him the door. 

These marriages are often unhappy, not because noblemen are worse than 
other men, but because those whom the Americans encounter are apt to be of 
the worst class; for noblemen with a proper spirit of manhood do not make the 
entrapping of a fortune the only business of their lives. Some of these men, 
with lean purses and long names, are to be found hanging about almost every 
American legation, seeking to be presented to trans-Atlantic heiresses. They 
are generally men whose vices have reduced them to a precarious and adven- 
turous existenve, and a money marriage is their last chance, and its pursuit is 
followed as a regular trade. 

In one of the little court towns of Germany, an American young woman, as 
usual, became infatuated with one of the numerous silversticks of the palace, 
who bore a name whose size was in inverse ratio to that of his income. She 
beseeched the head of her family to pronounce that yes which was to change 
her into a palpable, living baroness; but he was of the stuff of the fathers who 
founded this republic, and he refused. The young woman—not being a pagan 
—hinted to the enamored silverstick that the father’s consent might be dis- 
pensed with, and that a life of poverty, shared with him, would be something 
ambrosial. ‘The young man did not respond to this enthusiasm, seeing that 
the author of her being held the purse, and she had nothing in her own right. 
To the chidings of his daughter this old-fashioned republican answered: ‘I 
do not wish to have my family broken up; I do not want a son-in-law who 
cannot speak the American langnage. I expect to live in America, where I 
desire that you shall marry some honest man, who will settle down near the 
old home, and where I can drop in of an evening and take tea and chat over 
matters interesting to all.” As prosaic papa remained inflexible, it is probable 
that at this hour the daughter is re-Americanized and settled in accordance with 
the parental programme. 

To any one connected with American legations in Europe, the extraordina- 
ry effort made by some American women to get presented at court is s famil!- 
iar experience. The head of the legation is besieged in a variety of ways, that 
this end may be accomplished. He is invited to a dinner, and the demand is 
sprung on him at the dessert. A pretty woman flatters him into peaceful sat- 
isfaction with himself and all the world; and suddenly over her fan asks the 
dreaded question. Strategy and prayers are resorted to that they may be of 
tiie elect out of many applicants, to stand up before royalty and exchange 
bows; and this sometimes proves to be one of the initiatory steps to marriage. 

Seated one day at the window of an American legation with the minister, 
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he directed my attention to a prematurely old, forlorn woman in bombazine, 
who passed before us, and told me her story. Miss X., when young and pretty, 
engaged herself to one of her countrymen, and then started to Europe to re- 
turn within a given time to be married. She was well off, and he was poor. 
As she postponed the time of her return once or twice, the loving American 
gathered up his savings and started after her. When he found her she was on 
the point of travelling into another country. He accompanied her, and in 
their meanderings they became a trio, the third being a German count, who in 
a short time destroyed the American’s peace of mind. The American soon 
left them, and Miss X. was changed into an actual, breathing, flesh-and-blood 
countess. Her dejected countryman, out of money, felt like adding one more 
tomb to a cemetery, as he repaired to a legation, where the minister who told 
the story was then attaché, and asked his advice. It was short and to the pur- 
pose—* Take the first ship home.” ‘And now comes the moral,” said the 
diplomate in conclusion, ‘ ‘The baron ran through his wife’s fortune in gam- 
bling and dissipation, and died, and the rejected American is now one of the 
distinguished men of the United States.” 

This transpired before paganism had attained its present development. 
Had Miss X. been a pagan of to-day, the probabilities are that she would have 
had an eye to the main chance, and never allowed the comfort of her material 
life to be interfered with, however much she might have liked the title. 

The American pagan will doubtless be more of a Roman than an Athenian. 
He shows signs of this now in a certain aggressive, extravagant nature, which 
will possibly lead him to commit some of the follies of the world’s conquerors. 
The more refined and less virile instincts of the Athenians kept them, in com- 
parison with their successors in civilization, within the bounds of moderation. 
The Englishman makes but a rough Roman, and the northern German pagan- 
izes not at all. In the early days of the American republic only British civili- 
zation was welcome, and paganism did not exist; but now the old light is dim 
and a stream of iilumination pours in from Paris. The American pagan now 
100ks to the Gallic centre as Rome once looked to Athens; the American learns 
the French language as the Roman learned the Greek; he studies the literature 
of Paris as the inhabitant of the seven hills studied that of Athens; he copies 
Parisian manners as the Roman copied the Athenian. The American’s sense 
of manhood may at times lead him to inveigh against the caprice and woman- 
ish nature of the Gaul, but in his heart he accepts him as a model: imitation, 
as Bacon tells us, is the sincerest form of flattery. 

In a democracy where titles and customs of royalty do not raise insur- 
mountable barriers between classes, there is a constant tendency to assimilate 
to what is considered the highest class. Like the image-carriers of Italy, those 
who cannot make statues carry imitations of them. The highest rank of life 
being accessible to these who manage cleverly, it is the aim of all classes to 
reach it. In this way pagan influence will eventually reach down through all 
classes—the pagans will get the upper hand, and under their rule it is probable 
there will be another Augustan age. But this is far off, and it would be un- 
profitable for the generation of to-day to occupy themselves with such a re- 
mote event, and they assuredly will not. There is reasonable hope that the 
marriages of the great body of tle nation will continue to be made, for at least 
the present and following generation, uninfluenced by pagan considerations, 

ALBERT RHODES. 





THE WETHEREL AFFAIR, 
By J. W. Dz Forest. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
PERSUASION AND EXPLANATION. 


HE flickering aureole of the waxen match which Lehming held between 
himself and Nestoria lighted up two pale, quivering, anxious, imploring 
faces. 

One of these countenances pleaded with all the eloquence of affection, of 
benevolence, and of conscious duty for one minute of speech and remonstrance, 
The other pleaded with the still more intense fervor of keen misery and terror 
for liberty to depart without a word into the unknown, into friendless flight, 
into lifelong hiding. 

They were much more than mere faces; they were souls encountering 
each other. Neither saw the other’s physical features; eyes looked far deeper 
than the color and sparkle of eyes; they penetrated to the sufferings and long- 
ings within. It was «a meeting of vast import; one of those meetings which 
must have more than earthly consequences; one of those meetings which 
are worthy of the interest of seraphs and demons. Here were two beings 
gifted with immense power of desire and of suffering; two imaginations which 
were mighty enough to create heavens and hells; two consciences of almost 
superhuman range and sensibility. Here was a cherubic spirit on the verge 
of erring, and an archangelic spirit striving to save. 

“ The light has burned out,” whispered Lehming, as he let the remains of 
the consumed match fall from his hand. “It seems to me as if we had met 
in the darkness which stretches beyond the grave. Can you not look upan 
your present purpose as you will look back upon it in your future existence? I 
have an idea that you are about taking a step which will be decisive of your 
character through all the hereafter. Can you not think it over again before 
you finally decide upon it? Meditate it once more in my presence. I will 
not utter a word of advice or query unless you wish it. I will neither 
help nor hinder by any act. All I want is that, before you depart, you shall 
be sure that departure is right.” 

Nestoria, trembling from head to foot, did not answer; she appeared to 
have no more life than sufficed to keep her from falling. Notwithstanding 
the complete darkness, she could still see Lehming as plainly as ever; and 
she could not withdraw the gaze of her soul from that sympathetic and benev- 
olent countenance. Sallow, irreguiar, and homely as it was, she had learned 
to Jook upon it with liking and veneration, becanse it was so obviously the 
index of a pure and compassionate spirit. And in this interview, under the 
brief light of a» moment since, it had so shone with heavenly yearning and 
counsel, that it could neither be forgotten nor repelled. It seemed to her, 
wandering as she was in a tempest of trouble, that she had met some holy one 
walking upon the waters, able to stretch forth a victorious hand and save. 
Her conscience, her strong and spiritualized imagination, all the righteous 
influences of her earlier life, pressed her to lean toward this deliverer and ac- 
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cept his help. She only needed a gentle and almost unfelt touch upon the 
arm to turn her back from the stairway by which she had meant to fly from 
all who had ever seen her. 

In a moment more they were in the study, and the door was closed against 
chance listeners. Lelming lighted his lamp, and saw that the girl was shiv- 
ering as with an ague; he stirred the embers which he had left purposely in 
his fireplace, and roused a cheering blaze. For a little while they crouched 
over the flame, merely warming themselves in silence, for both were chilled 
with watching. At last the young man raised his large head, and looked anx- 
iously into the face of his guest. He was touched almost to tears by her ex- 
pression of unutterable perplexity, anxiety, and grief. Never before had he 
seen such an agonizing revolt of mighty emotions against a mighty conscience. 

“May I speak freely? ” he asked in a whisper. 

“ Yes,” gasped Nestoria, without lifting her eyes from the faces and phan- 
toms of another world which leered and grimaced at her from amid the char- 
ring coals. 

** What I have to say will be hard to bear,” he continued, dreading to in- 
flict further suffering. 

“TIcan bear everything,” replied the girl, remembering with a shudder 
how much she had already borne. 

“T must say then that I know you,” he went on with difficulty. ‘ You are 
Nestoria Bernard.” 

Nestoria made no reply; she shuddered at hearing her own name, as if she 
dreaded and hated it; but she still clung as firmly as she could to her secret. 

“Here is your neckerchief, which I found in that closet,” he said, produc- 
ing it. ‘ I understand how you came there. You ran in to escape from Ed- 
ward Wetherel.” 

Still Nestoria did not confess, or confessed only by silence. 

“TI wish you could see it to be yeur duty to reveal the cause of your flight 
from Sea Lodge,” he murmured with a sense of choking, as if the hangman’s 
noose were around his own neck. 

A minute passed without a word from either. Several times Nestoria’s 
lips moved, but they gave forth no sound. Meantime the two continued to 
look at each other with indescribable fixity and eagerness. 

‘Ts there not a soul at stake in this matter?” he said at last. 

“ Yes—mine!” she answered, shaking her head desperately. ‘* But I can- 
not save it. It must go.” 

“Oh, no!” he protested, fearful of driving her quite to despair. ‘ We 
must mike allowance for differences of judgment. You may be right in your 
reticence. Time will show.” ’ 

Then he sank into a wretched silence; he feared that Edward was the 
murderer. 

“Ah, yes, I may be right!” Nestoria burst out, after a few moments of 
meditation. ‘There may be some mystery, some incomprehensible delusion, 
in this horrible thing. Oh, there may be, there may be! Perhaps I ought to 
wait; perhaps it is my duty. O God of mercy, grant that it may be so, and 
that I may not die before I see it to be so!” 

“Can you tell me nothing?” asked Lehming. “Can you not give mea 
chance to judge your doubts? ” 

She looked at him with a dazed expression which might have meant that 
she wanted to evade his question, or might have meant that she did not un- 
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derstand it. He decided that it was proper and necessary to speak with un- 
mistakable plainness. 

“Let me lay the whole thing before you,” he resumed. ‘* You were in 
the house of Judge Wetherel on the night of his death. Before morning you 
had disappeared, and you have remained in hiding ever since. It is believed by 
some misled people that you struck the blow which ended the old man’s life!” 

He paused; but Nestoria did not answer, nor look up; she had evidently 
considered the probability of this suspicion against herself; it was already an 
idea so familiar that it did not surprise, nor even shock her. 

‘It is believed by others that you witnessed the tragedy, and that you 
were driven from the house by terror for yourself,” continued Lehming. 

The girl remained impassible; she did not dissent by either word or look ; 
but he guessed that this was not the true statement of the case. 

** Others believe,” he persisted, “that you recognized the murderer, and 
that you fled in order to avoid bearing witness against him.” 

He stopped breathless. All his manhood, strength of mind, and sense of 
duty had scarcely sufficed to enable him to make this terrible declaration. He 
had feared, and at the same time had fully expected, that she would be over- 
come by it. 

He was disappointed. Nestoria did not utter a sound, and did not so much 
as move. The volume of moral force which lay in this small, youthful, and 
seemingly fragile creature was prodigious. She had long been prepared to 
meet such a trial as this in some form or other, and now that it had come she 
endured it with a composure which was almost more than human. Nota 
rast intellect, not capable perhaps of a many-sided development, not gifted to 
express even what was in her in any remarkable fashion, she had a depth of 
feeling and a singleness of purpose and a tenacity of will which fitted her to 
endure heroically. Face to face with a man who unveiled the horrible secret 
of her life, and charged her with what she wretchedly felt to be her great 
crime, she made no avowal either by word or glance. As she had resolved to 
be silent and impassible if ever she should be brought before a court of justice, 
so she was silent and impassible now. And the wonder of this moral—or im- 
moral—achievement was that she accomplished it in despite of a sense of guilt 
from which her very soul revolted. The greatest and saddest feature of her 
Victory was that it was a victory of sentiment over conscience. 

“Have you nothing to tell me?” inquired Lehming, after long waiting. 

Still Nestoria did not respond; she was meditating, and she would not 
speak until she had thought her thoughts clean out; not until she had surveyed 
all the consequences which might follow on utterance. 

“‘T had hoped to be able to counsel you,” Lehming presently added. “I 
find that I can only counsel myself.” 

“To surrender me?” she asked sharply. ‘ You as good as promised not 
to do that. I understood you so when I came in here.” 

“I will not surrender you,” he said. ‘ But ought you not to surrender 
yourself?” 

** Wait!” replied Nestoria. 

This single word was the result of her long and laborious and miserable 
deliberation. It was uttered most impressively, with a tone of finality, and 
with a look of unalterable decision. 

“« Please to tell me more fully what you mean,” he begged, meanwhile 
gazing at her with wonder. 
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**Oh, how hard it is to explain!” she groaned. “I want time. I am not 
yet satisfied. I still doubt what my eyes told me. I cannot doubt, and yet 
1 must. Some day I may tell, but not now. I must have more time, more 
time, I can’t say how much. But I will stay here; that is—will you keep my 
secret? If you will keep my secret, I will stay. Otherwise I will go at once. 
I know that you can’t keep me—that you won't try to hold me. But if you 
will promise me your silence, I will stay. I want to stay. I can trust you; 
I can trust your word, and your wisdom, and your heart; you are the only 
person in the world whom I can trust fully. Now if you will give me 
your word not to expose me, I will give you my word to remain here until— 
until——. Ah, no! I dare not pledge myself,” she added, shaking her head. 
‘‘Some other discovery, some other meeting, might drive me away in a mo- 
ment. I cannot pledge myself.” 

Interested and agitated as Lehming was, he noted her forethoughtedness 
and her respect for truth with amazement, and said to himself that a girl who 
in such circumstances could retain so clear a mind and scrupulous a conscience 
deserved contidence. 

** Do you know who I am?” he asked. 

“You are Alice’s cousin,” she answered. ‘I remember hearing her speak 
of you. She only called you Cousin Walter. I did not recognize you un- 
til —— 

“Until you heard me talking just now with him,” he added, completing 
her sentence. . 

Nestoria nodded slightly. She could not be induced to mention the name 
of Edward Wetherel, nor to allude to him in any distinct fashion, for fear, 
doubtless, that if she once began to speak of him, she might say too much. 

“Mrs. Dinneford and Alice love you dearly,” Lehming went on. “They 
are full of anxiety about you. Will you let me tell them where you are? 
Can't you trust them? ” 

Nestoria’s heart yearned for these two friends; but she said to herself that, 
if she became known to them, she might meet Edward; and she felt that that 
was an interview which she could mot endure. In response to Lehming’s 
question she covered her face with her hands and shook her head violently. 

«Then we two must keep this secret alone,” he said sorrowfully. ‘I will 
promise—it is a tremendous thing to do, and I fear a wicked one—but I will 
promise not to reveal who you are until you give me leave to do so, unless in- 
deed I am suddenly driven to call in others to save you from urgent danger. 
I do this not because I approve of your decision, but to save you from flying 
into lifelong hiding, remorse, misery, and perhaps into eternal ruin. I do it 
in the hope that you will yet be led to see your duty, and to perform it, how- 
ever terrible it may be. I also hope that, if we wait a while, we may discover 
something better than you believe. If I am wrong, God forgive me!” 

In silence and with an air of profound abstraction Nestoria rose, threw her 
shawl over her arm, picked up her little travelling-bag, and moved toward 
the door. 

“Where are you going?” he inquired anxiously, but without stirring to 
check her. 

“Iam going to my own room,” she said, looking him in the face witila 
trustfulness which demanded trust. 

“May the Heavenly Mercy grant you sleep!” he responded. ‘ My poor, 
heavy-laden child, good-night! ” 
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She passed out; she was as noiseless as a shadow; he listened in vain for 
a sound which should indicate whither she had gone; after a while he extin- 
guished his lamp, stepped into the dark hall, and went to his bedroom. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A SORE CONSCIENCE AND TENDER HEART. 


LEHMING went to his room not alone, for a train of perplexities and anxie- 
ties followed him, and, as we have already said, he did not sleep. 

He had such a sense of guilt that it seemed to him as if he had never done 
wickedness before, although during. his pure life a serupulous conscience had 
wounded him with many arrows. 

“ Particeps criminis!” he repeated to himself a hundred times. “I am 
aiding and abetting in the concealment of a murderer. I am helping to hide 
one who has shed the blood of his father’s brother; the assassin of an old man 
as venerable for goodness as for years.” 

“Ts it possible?” he queried as often. ‘Have I not misunderstood this 
poor. confused child? Has she not misunderstood events? What are the 
grounds of her conviction? Eyesight? She can hardly mean less; nothing 
less would have driven her from her betrothed lover; she is too true in heart 
to be moved by less.” 

*I cannot believe such a monstrous thing,” he declared over and over 
again. ‘ Edward never was evil enough to commit a crime. He had in those 
days no conscience toward God, but he had a conscience toward man. He 
would break divine laws but not human laws. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of such cases. There are infidels and atheists whose lives are stainless, 
honorable, beautiful. We who believe cannot comprehend it, but we are com- 
pelled to admit it. Edward was honorable; he was a gentleman; he could 
not murder.” 

There were moments during which he tried to persuade himself that Nesto- 
ria was insane. ‘ But no,” he decided; *‘I cannot believe it any more than 
I can hope it; a clearer, steadier intellect never came face to face with mine. 
Madness could get no hold on such physical and mental health as hers. In all 
the sorrow and terror which must have tormented her she has not even had a 
brain fever. Looking at such a constitution as that, I must concede her entire 
sanity.” 

“Ah! there is some error,” he frequently insisted, or rather pleaded. 
“Some day events will force the real murderer to light, and compel him to 
say to Edward, You are innocent! Some day the mists of this mystery will 
blow away, and we shall behold the actual fact of crime, hideous enongh, but 
endurable. Denunciation now might be calamitous and horrible falsehood. 
Nestoria is right; we must wait. There is no peril to justice in waiting. 
Edward will not fly; not even though he be guilty; least of all if he be 
guilty.” Y 

“Wait!” was his final conclusion. He started from it and returned to it 
many times; he was like a bird tied by the leg who flutters uselessly; it was 
in vain that his conscience and his reason strove to tear him away; his prom- 
ise and his wishes both bound him to that word, Wait. 

In these struggles the darkness of latter night and the grayness of early 
morning flitted by. He was accustomed to rise at sunrise, breakfast on a roll 
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and a cup of coffee which he made for himself, and go over the lessons which 
he would have to hear during the day, coaching up in them as carefully as if 
he were pupil instead of teacher. This morning he was tempted to lie a while 
later; his head reeled and his whole feeble body ached with the fever of sleep- 
lessness; but, with that martyr-like spirit which formed a large part of his 
character, he resisted the temptation. 

It was a trial to him to approach his mirror and face its pitiless candor. He 
knew that he should be uglier than usual; that he should find himself little 
less than repulsive. He was not one of those plain people who can create an 
illusion about their own plainness, discovering in it some redeeming feature, 
which makes amends for surrounding imperfections, and drawing therefrom a 
comfortable sense of self-admiration. From the earliest days of childhood that 
he could remember, he had been keenly conscious of his utter lack of comeli- 
ness; and the response of looking-glasses, that benediction of simple joy to so 
many, had always been to him a message of wretched humiliation. With 
beautiful meekness and self-control he had fought with this aversion to a keen 
spiritual pain, and forced himself into long contemplation of his ugliness. 
Every day he made it a point to stand for a minute or so before his mirror, sur- 
veying his misshapen head, his irregular features, and his yellow complexion, 
and saying to himself with self-loathing, but with submission, ** Thus it has 
pleased God to make me.” 

This morning the trial was doubly hard to bear. Never before had he been 
so desirous of appearing so far agreeable to himself as to give him a hope of 
becoming agreeable to some fellow creature. Nestoria, with her childlike and 
touching beauty, her immense sorrows, and her sweet endurance, had dazzled 
his intellect and won his heart. He believed that she would never return to 
the man whom she had loved, and that some day, in pure loneliness and grief, 
she would intrust herself to some other protector. To be that other Lehming 
was willing to sacrifice whatever other good there might be for him in life, 
and to complete the gift, if need be, with his death. Yet he knew that the 
moment he came face to face with his mirror, he should see himself to be to- 
tally unworthy of the affectionate regard of any woman. 

He approached the cruel truth-teller with as much repugnance as if it were 
a mortal foe, ready to plunge a dagger into his breast. He looked into it; he 
beheld his long, coarse face, squalid with trouble and want of rest; he suffered 
under the spectacle, but he did not flinch from it. To this remorseless Moloch 
he dragged all his delicate, throbbing hopes, and sacrificed them as the Tyri- 
ans sacrificed their little ones. He did not turn away until it seemed to him 
that the inhuman offering had been completed. 

“IT must live for others,” he said as he left the mirror. ‘No one but a dog 
would ever live for me. If I had a little less reason and faith than I have, I 
should say that the Redeemer could not have died for me, so insignificant and 
despicable do I seem to myself.” 

An hour later, after he had prepared his lessons, he heard the step of Imo- 
gen Eleonore in the passage, joined her, and inquired after Nettie. To his 
great relief (for up to this moment he did not know that the girl had not fled) 
he learned that she was in her room asleep. In his place another man might 
have been annoyed because she could slumber while he had waked through 
both night and dawn on her account. Lehming felt only pleasure and won- 
der, as if over a beneficent miracle. 

** What health!” he marvelled to himself. ‘ What health of mind and 
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hody! Lesser troubles and perils than hers have sent men into sleepless ner- 
vousness, ending in insanity. What is not such an organization capable of ?” 
That day he gave out to his scholars as the subject for English composition, 
** Health.” 

** Health of body and of mind,” he lectured with enthusiasm. ‘ Without it 
we can do little or nothing. From health we get that calmness and that endu- 
rance in Jabor which make labor effective. At twenty-two the young Condé 
slept until the opening guns of his first battle. From the tranquil and restora- 
tive slumber of health he was awakened with difficulty to win the decisive vic- 
tory of Rocroi. Nature, or rather the Allfather who is nature, had planned 
him for vast toil and great deeds. If you wish to accomplish much, you must 
establish health as a starting-post. It is to the man of genius what the earth 
was to Antwus; if he cannot touch it in his falls, he falls never to rise again. 
Without it there can hardly be any splendid productiveness or large useful- 
ness.” ' 

All that day he saw nothing of Nestoria, and knew of her only that she had 
not fled. In the evening he went to his study, laid out the unfinished manu- 
script of a story (for boys), and tried to write. But the chariots of fancy drave 
heavily, und he could not get through a single sentence. He opened a book; 
of course it was a masterpiece of one of his favorite great authors; he wanted 
a strong and noble stimulus for his flagging spirit. But the pages of Haw- 
thorne were as dull and cold to him as were the pages which lay before him in 
his own handwriting. <A night without rest, followed by a day of anxiety and 
wearing inward debates, had utterly jaded both body and mind. Gradually his 
long, unshapely chin drooped to his prominent breast-bones, and he sank into 
the hard, horny gripe of the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Roused after a time by the consciousness of some presence, he became 
aware that Nestoria was sitting by his fire and gazing upon his face, mean- 
while warming her little hands with a kitten-like grace and tranquillity. She 
greeted his awakening with one of her peculiar smiles, a smile which was full 
of sweetness as well as of plaintiveness, reminding him of sunshine beaming 
through the curtains of rain. 

“T am glad you have slept,” she said in a soothing tone, as if she were a 
nurse and he her patient. ‘I am afraid that my troubles kept you awake last 
night.” 

“Your voice is like an olian harp,” he answered dreamily. “It sings 
because of storms, or in spite of them.” 

There was no reply, except that her smile became a thought more sad, 
while retaining all its sweetness. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you for not going away,” he presently continued, 
recovering his waking senses. ‘* You promised to remain, but it was a promise 
hard to keep. I hope and believe that you will not be suffered to repent of it.” 

**T stayed to confide in you,” she said. ‘ You are so good and sympathetic 
that I cannot help trusting you, and leaning upon you. Now that my father 
and Judge Wetherel are gone, it seems to me that yon must be the best man in 
the world. I cannot make up my mind to leave you I must have at least 
one comforter in all this wretched earthly wilderness. Jt is dangerous to stay ; 
but I cannot, cannot go—at least not yet.” 

**You force me to do what you wish,” he responded, after surveying her 
for some time in great perplexity of soul. ‘I still believe thai [ ought to urge 
you to go before the authorities at once, and tell all you know. I still feel that 
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it is my duty to demand that step of you. But I am unable to demand it. I 
must let you judge this tremendous matter for yourself. You must have the 
time for deliberation that you require. We will wait.” 

““We must!” she decreed with quiet firmness, and seemingly without con- 
sidering difficulties or adverse arguments, just as a child says, “‘I must have 
the moon.” 

On this basis they continued their life. Lehming had hoped to gain, little 
by little, such an influence over the girl as would enable him to persuade her 
into discharging her conscience of the load which oppressed it, and into clear- 
ing up the mystery which had thus far balked the inquisitions of justice. But 
instead of his mind encroaching upon hers, it was hers which day by day 
gained empire over his. The moral force which springs from feeling was in 
this case too mighty for‘the moral force which springs from conscience. The 
woman’s instinctive resoluteness defeated the man’s superior reason. 

He was almost carried away by her. He began to think of accepting his 
portion, or at least some portion of the Wetherel estate, and devoting it to her 
service. Would he be justified, he occasionally asked himself, in transporting 
her to a foreign land, where she might be safe from the houndings of law, and 
pass her days without terror? As yet he had not the presumption to query 
whether it might not be right for him to unite her blighted life to his own 
blighted life. He bowed down to her in secret; he silently gave her all that 
exuberance of affection in his nature which no one had cared to reap; in one 
plain word, he loved her. But he was too humble, too keenly aware of what 
he considered his repulsive imperfections, to approach the idea of marrying 


her otherwise than slowly and unconsciously. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A RATIONAL AND A WHIMSICAL COMFORTER. 


Nestorra had now more peace of mind than had been hers since her flight 
from the scene of the murder. 

She had, as it seemed to her, made a confidant of Lehming; and every in- 
fant knows the comfort that there is in telling one’s trouble. In actual fact she 
had barely hinted to him the solution of this horrible Wetherel problem, so 
that a soul less sympathetic and clever than his might have altogether misap- 
prehended her. But so clear and obvious to her mind was the whole labyrinth 
of crime, that it appeared to her as if her few vague words had pointed out 
every bloody footstep which tracked its obscure intersections. At times, in- 
deed, she said to herself that she had divulged far too much, and was angry at 
her weakness and terrified at her imprudence. But, on the whole, her over- 
flow of confidence, and the sense of sympathy obtained, soothed her. Her eyes 
began to beam their natural sunshine, and there was less plaintiveness and be- 
seeching for pity in her smile, while her conversation sparkled now and then 
with the intrinsic lighteomeness of youth. 

“ How strangely we get used to things!” she one evening said to Lehming. 
“Once I would not have thought it possible that I should see the weeks which 
I have seen, and yet preserve sanity and life. But here I am; I still have my 
reason and draw my breath; indeed, it sometimes appears to me that I am not 
even changed. I have just been reading a description of the siege of Port 
Hudson, telling how accustomed the artillerymen became to the bombard- 
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ment, and how they slept alongside of the roaring guns. The noise and the 
danger were ordinary circumstances tothem. Itis justso with me. Iam usu- 
ally as calm as I was in the days of innocence and safety. It seems like a stu- 
por; and yet I am not stupefied; I am merely tranquil. It is a terrible mys- 
tery. Une feels like saying that the human soul is capable of too much. It is 
capable of living quietly in sin and sorrow, as well as in holiness and prosper- 
ity. Are we right in pitying the poor and ignorant on the ground that they 
ure wretched? Perhaps they are as contented as the rich and wise. We 
should pity them mainly for being thus contented with curses instead of long- 
ing and striving after blessings. I understand now the lives of criminals. I 
used to suppose that they were constantly tormented by remorse and terror. 
The sad knowledge has come to me that it is not so. They are generally easy 
in their minds. They are like me. Perhaps I have suffered more with re- 
morse than any brutal murderer now living. And yet I bear it; my hand does 
not tremble when I paint; I hit the right colors without effort; I paint better 
every day—better and more easily. One might suppose that there was no 
curse upon me for duty unfulfilled.” 

“Few can endure like you,” sighed Lehming, who was often impatient of 
the physical feebleness which he found in himself. ‘You are a marvel of 
health. Under your load I should be crushed. Even the trifle of it which you 
have given me to carry, seems at times nearly too much for me.” 

“I am sorry for it,” she said humbly. “I ought to have gone away with- 
out a word. I have been weak and selfish.” 

Lehming looked at her with wonder and almost with reverence. He said 
to himself that he had never known in one so young such elevation of senti- 
ment and keenness of reflection. Had he seen her while she was at Sea Lodge, 
and so been able to estimate the great advance which she had made since that 
time in both moral and intellectual force, he would have been still more aston- 
ished. The bearing of constant peril and vast sorrow had developed this late- 
ly girlish spirit surprisingly and with surprising rapidity. 

“Don’t mind about having laden me,” said the deformed young man. “If 
I cannot live a little for others, I count myself nothing worth. I only regret 
that you cannot see your way clear to do your instant duty, however painful it 
may be.” 

“Ah! don’t talk of that!” implored Nestoria, drooping her sunny head. 
“Not yet! Wait!” 

“Do you know that Edward Wetherel proved an alibi?” he continued, 
venturing boldly upon the subject which he believed to be her torment. * He 
proved that he was in New Haven on the night of the murder.” 

“ Did he?” exclaimed Nestoria, her face turning crimson. ‘Oh, did he?” 

“I heard the testimony,” replied Lehming, trembling with the eagerness 
of hope. “The witnesses were wild fellows, but at the time I did not doubt 
them.” 

For a minute or so the girl remained silent. She was studying over and 
over the picture which her memory presented of the assassination, and striving 
to eliminate from it the form and features of Edward Wetherel. The task was 
impossibie; the figure reappeared as fast as she rubbed it out; it hada cruel, a 
ghoulish tenacity of existence. The flush of joy in her cheeks faded under its 
battenings to a plaintive pallor. Lehming’s sensitive spirit divined from this 
charge in her countenance that she knew of something which would not let 
her give lasting credit to his cheering tale. The subject became hateful to 
him, and he wrenched himself away from it. 
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“TI wish we had some enlivening amusement for you,” he said. “I should 
like—if it were not too mad a wish—to take you to see a comedy.” 
She glanced at him with surprise, and replied, “‘I thought the theatre was 


- 


very wicked.” 

“It is a matter of regret that so many good people have thought so,” ob- 
served Lehming. ‘The Church lost a strong grip on humanity when it de- 
nounced the drama and gave it over into the hands of the irreligious. Men 
need relaxation, and will have it. Devout minds should have recognized the 
fact, and should have provided pure public amusements. theatrical and others. 
A Christianized theatre would be a means of teaching, capable of reaching ears 
that will not hearken to the pulpit.” 

“IT can understand that it might be so,” nodded Nestoria, after due reflec- 
tion, such as she habitually gave to a new idea before accepting it. ‘I should 
like to see something amusing. I should like,” she added, the corners of her 
mouth trembling piteously, ‘‘to laugh once more.” 

At this moment they heard a singular sound in the hall. It was a shuffling 
and thumping, as of some one dancing, and dancing, too, with all his might, 
like King David in his linen ephod. Then the door opened, and the bushy, 
grizzled hair and beard, and the rosy face of John Bowlder appeared, accom- 
panied of course by that philosopher's bulky and cumbrous figure. He looked 
bigger than ever, for he was clad in a flowered calico dressing-gown, which 
was voluminous enough to wrap up a middle-sized steeple comfortably, and 
which bagged and swung in all directions to get away from its wearer. He 
was dancing; there could be no doubt of the capering fact; he was performing 
some kind of an untaught, unteachable, unexampled jig; such a jig as was 
never produced to human eyes before, and without supernatural assistance 
never will be again. A colt let loose in a meadow, or a calf welcoming its 
mother home from pasture, never accomplished such unbroken plungings and 
kickings and buttings. Meantime—a philosopher through it all—he had the 
rapt air of a whirling Dervish. His haystack of a head was thrown back in 
a kind of ecstasy, and a childlike, simple smile played about the corners of his 
wide mouth. Take his expression and his action together, and he was the 
maddest human spectacle imaginable. If Lehming and Nestoria had not been 
familiar with his oddities, they would have judged him stark crazy, and set 
about tying him. 

“I am frisky to-night,” he gasped breathlessly, as he curveted around the 
room. ‘ We must obey our whims, as well as our solemn intuitions, if we 
would be real men. Great and beautiful, and partakers of the divine essence, 
are the untrammelled children of nature. It is our rational duty to do what we 
want to do, like Robert Burns and George Gordon Byron—like kittens and in- 
fants. If you desire to hop on one leg, let your desire have instant and unpre- 
meditated outcome, defying the promenaders and the police. Skip, hop, and 
jump in Broadway, if Broadway seems your arena. Only do not hop through 
taking thought thereto, out of bravado or vain pomp. Let your hopping be 
the fruit of simplicity and honesty, or it is no acceptable hopping, but rather 
dishonoring.” 

Here he came in conflict with a chair, upsetting it and falling across it. 
Nestoria burst into a hearty, natural laugh, the first langh that Lehming had 
ever heard from her, her only laugh since the night of the murder. 

Unabashed by his calamity, John Bowlder picked himself up, briskly set 
the chair on its clattering, noisy legs, placed himself astruddle of it, and com- 
menced singing some of his own verses: 
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“ All nature hath its clamorous joys ; 
The hiding crickets make sharp noise, 
The fireman yawps, the rooster crows 
The ploughman loudly blows his nose. 


“ Sing out, baw! out, the godlike glee 
Wherewith great Pan hath dowered thee, 
Which rings through Neptune’s stormy reel 
And in the porker’s festive equeal. 


“ Let Brahm and Buddha swell the song, 
Let Dagon thunder it along, 
Let Woden shout his savage rune, 
And Bowlder answer with his tune.’ 

“Do you call it a tune, Mr. Bowlder?” asked Nestoria, as soon as she could 
speak. ‘It seems as though it must be something else.” 

Her face had a gleam of that shrewd, infantile humor which those who 
knew her months before had sometimes seen upon it. Lehming, to whom the 
expression was a revelation, gazed upon it with wonder and pieasure. He be- 
held in it the renewed hope and exhilaration of a soul which, after long wan- 
dering in utterly blinding darkness, finds its way into a more supportable 
gloom, and walks on with reviving confidence and cheerfulness. . 

“Yes, I venture to call that yawp a tune, Miss Nettie,” gayly replied the 
philosopher. ‘It is the tune the old cow died of. It is Bowlder’s tune, the 
only one he knows, and known to no other cosmos. The man who feels that 
he is called to sing cannot wait to learn music. If he is a true man, he will 
sing what he can, though the jackass keep him company. Suppose Robert 
Burns had refused to write poetry until he could write it in pure English or in 
Latin. We should not have had his great, boyish, demigod glee. There 
would have been no ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ for us, now nor forevermore. No Burns 
am I; no Tam o’ Shanter, have I to cheer the world with; so much I know of 
myself. But what I have that give I freely, like a bird, or a running spring, 
or a pumpkin pie.” 

This last figure struck him as a particularly good one. Is was natural, it 
was drawn from common life, like the similes of Socrates and Emerson. It 
inspired him to improvise some more of his extraordinary poetry, singing it to 
- his invariable melody, which went equally well with all meters: 

** Like a pumpkin pie 
Is this essor named I, 
Free to every eater, 
Would it were sweeter ! 
But such as it is, the gods mixed it, 
And what there is of it, the universai forces fixed it; 


And although it is thin and plain, 
You may cut and come again, 


“The old cow that died of the tune may now die again of the verses,” he 
commented with exterior modesty, while yet he could not help glancing about 
him in some faint hope of a compliment. 

Nestoria smiled. The first burst of resuscitated gayety was spent, and had 
not strength enough left to uplift her toa laugh. It seemed to her, neverthe- 
less, that she was wildly merry. 

“T shall grow fat again if I go on laughing at this rate,” she said. 

“Let me urge you to laugh whenever you can,” counselled Lehming. 
“Some of us have too few chances for light-heartedness. We must let none 


slip.’ 
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“*He means himself as well as me,” thought Nestoria, glancing compas- 
sionately at his deformed figure and plaintive face. “I must give him what 
sympathy and comfort I can.” 


oe 


CHAPTER XL. 
INQUISITIONS AND ADMONITIONS. 


Now and then it seems as if the shallow materialists, who call themselves 
Spiritualists because they have revived fetishism and the superstition of savages, 
might yet be right in this one affirmation of theirs, that soul may communi- 
cate with soul through some medium other than the ordinary senses, 

What man so stolid and so isolated from his kind in heart, but that he has 
at times felt that some woman, who merely sat or stood near him, uttering no 
word and making no sign and sending him no glance, was yet kindly and 
warmly interested inhim? An inaudible and invisible messenger has brought 
the tale, thrilling the delicate aspens of the affections with glad thankfulness, 
and perhaps even arousing the potent echoes of the blood. 

Nestoria granted to Lehming a silent throb of sympathy, and he knew it. 
It was a delicious moment: for a brief, happy while he forgot his ugliness; it 
appeared to him that he was worthy of loving, perhaps of being loved. A 
few tickings of the cheap wooden clock on his grimy mantelpiece measured 
out to him more of ecstasy than he had known in his whole life before. ‘Then, 
little by little, the splendid glamour of extravagant hope faded, and his reason 
looked abroad once more upon its accustomed spectacle of a loveless life. He 
said to himself that it was folly to sit there gazing at Nestoria’s fresh young 
beauty, and building fur her and himself cloud-castles which could never be- 
come realities. He would quit her at once, and seek sanity in the streets. It 
would be » wholesome self-sacrifice, honorable to his soul and of good augury 
for his future. 

“T shall leave you two to amuse each other,” he said, rising and putting on 
his Lilliputian overcoat. “I have an errand or two to attend to before bed- 
time.” 

* What a man does, that he has,” replied John Bowlder, quoting from his 
demigod Emerson. ‘ Nevertheless, as I care not for having, I give myself 
little to doing. I want no ownership in errands. I can subsist without such 
property. We do not spend half time enough in looking lazily into our own 
hearts, as a boy stares at the crumblings and askings of the coals. Let me teil 
you, Walter, that your life is too busy. You would be a greater soul if you 
did less worldly work. You are over-useful to your fellow creatures. And 
Edward Wetherel is taking the same thorny road and travelling in the same 
barren circle. I met him to-day. The Briareus had all his spiritual arms full 
of projects. It would take an Argus to see all the trouble he is going to make 
for himself and others. He wants to cure the sickly, who ought to die; wants 
to feed the lazy and stupid, who ought to starve; wants to turn good day la- 
borers into poor philosophers; wants to do an infinite deal of mischief.” 

Lehming could not help glancing at Nestoria. At the name of Edward she 
had suddenly leaned forward, and she was now looking steadily into the blaze 
of the fire, her face hidden between her hands. He trusted that she believed 
somewhat to the young man’s advantage, but he could not be sure. 

“I think our cousin does well,” he observed aloud. * So far as is visible 
to man, he is leading a noble life. I hope that you will not be permitted to 
turn him from the way he has taken.” 
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“ Nothing will turn him,” said John Bowlder. ‘He is a chip of the old 
gnarled Puritan oak. He is a Wetherel.” 

As Lehming moved toward the door he met Imogen Eleonore entering. 

“Ah! is it pos-si-ble?” drawled the schoolma’am, glancing significantly 
from Walter to Nestoria, and putting into her tone more of the mustard of sa- 
tire than was absolutely necessary to give a taste to her words, as people of 
light brains and incomplete cultivation are apt to do when spiteful. “Can 
Mr. Lehming persuade himself to leave such delightful company ?” 

Within the last week or two Imogen Eleonore had undergone a change of 
heart, or at least of behavior, for the worse. When slie first extended her 
gracious beams to the so-called Nettie Fulton, she had expected that that mys- 
terious young person would revolve around herself, and add to the glory of 
the Jonesian system. In such a case she would have continued to shine upon 
the girl with all the heat and splendor of her melodramatic affection. But 
things had gone otherwise; the little protégée had become the planet; the 
sublime patron had dwindled into the satellite. 

Not only Mr. John Bowlder, who was a very queer stick anyhow, but also 
Mr. Walter Lehming, who had formerly been Miss Jones’s particular friend 
(as she supposed), had fallen down bewitched before this small stranger, both 
being ready to wear their legs to stumps with running on her errands, and to 
talk to her by the hour for the wages of her rare and brief answers. It was 
certainly most irrational conduct, and a just mind did well to be angry at it. 
What was there in Nettie to admire but a pretty face, golden hair, a mystery 
of some perhaps undesirable sort, and a certain odd, unexpected cleverness, 
which after all was only occasional? Imogen Eleonore could see nothing 
more; and in herself she could see a great deal more. She was “ intellect- 
ed,” as she phrased it, and a remarkable “ conversationist,” as she persisted 
in spelling it. Her mind was richly stored with matters both useful and sen- 
timental; she could discourse of grammar and geography and arithmetic and 
history and astronomy; and as for the prose and poetry of the ** New York 
Spasmodic,” who could outquote her? 

Yet here were these two men “ a-going on” about this little Nettie! And 
Mr. Lehming especially! a man whom she had supposed to be “ talented!” a 
man who held the lofty position of * instructor!” He was bowing down to 
that chit; yes, he was actually “ sitting up” with her. How ridiculous, partic- 
ularly in a dwarf! Miss Jones was, in her own vigorous phrase, “ real mad 
about it;” she could not put up with such silly * carryings-on;” she was real 
mad, and she didn’t care who knew it. Even the dignity and puissance of a 
male Instructor could not prevent her from showing her grittiness in look, 
tone, and speech. 

But if she expected to sneer a retort out of Lehming, or to daunt him into 
uttering some sidelong apology for his absurd preferences, she was disap- 
pointed. He divined the poor schoolma’am’s bitterness of heart and pitied her 
for it. 

“ Walk in, Miss Jones,” he said with his gentlest smile. ‘* Walk in, and 
join our friends, and pardon me for leaving you.” 

With these words he went his way; and we shall do best to follow him. 
He had not met Edward Wetherel since the evening when Nestoria’s hints, or 
rather her silence, had seemed to clothe him in the garb of murder. He had 
not been able to muster the courage and the hardness to look him in the fave. 
Now he was going to see him; to cross-examine his countenance and de- 
meanor; to judge, if it were possible, whether he were guilty or not. He 
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found the youthful millionaire, lately one of the most ostentatious of prodigals, 
living in a single plainly-furnished room, which served both as parlor and 
bedroom. The meeting between the pair was in one respect very remark- 
able. The inquisitor’s eye wandered and his voice faltered, while the sup- 
posed culprit was as calm and brave as innocence ever is. 

** You are economical,” said Lehming, seating himself in a hard, well- 
worn chair, and glancing about the somewhat dingy chamber. 

“T have wasted money enough in my time,” replied Edward. His man- 
ner in making this confession was admirabie; it had none of that conceit with 
which reformed spendthrifts are apt to speak of their bygone extravagances ; 
it expressed honest regret and self-reproach. 

‘« A man in your situation is exposed to two great temptations,” continued 
Lehming. ‘‘ Wealth is beckoned to by lavish pleasure on one side, and by 
avarice on the other.” 

“Iam shielded from both for the present,” said Wetherel. ‘I consider 
myself the trustee of this estate, and not the owner. But even if I were 
really rich, I hope that I should not be a fool. My ideas of what is fine in 
life have changed. Of course the pendulum may swing back; I may be- 
come what I have been; but I trust not.” . 

It seemed so clear that he meant even more than he said—there was such 
testimony of a profound renovation of character in his very calmness of utter- 
ance and demeanor—that Lehming turned upon his devils of suspicions, and 
east them out. 

‘I do not wish you to be an ascetic,” he observed with the frank kindness 
of friendship. ‘* All extremes of conduct verge on irrationality. The extremist 
does evil as well as good. Calvin purified the church, but his preachings 
were too violent, and there has been a harmful reaction against them. Your 
well-meaning and pure-hearted uncle was in his way a Calvin. He did you 
little good while he lived.” 

“It was hard to do good to such a jackanapes as I was,” said Wetherel. 
“Do you know that a few months ago I was a prodigious ass? It is enough 
to make one both laugh and cry to think of it. When I was actually in a state 
of insolvency, I bought myself a two-hundred-dollar dressing-gown. I was 
such an amazing jackanapes that I thought it a fine thing to wear a velvet and 
brocade dressing-gown. I received my friends in it when they came to lend 
me money to pay my board bills.” 

Lehming smiled, for he believed in his relative’s innocence of crime, and 
the credence made him light-hearted. 

“T used to attribute your profuseness to the influence of Wolverton,” he 
remarked. J 

“ Wolverton was not a model,” assented Wetherel. ‘But I never knew 
him to be quite so bereft of common sense as myself. There was some judg- 
ment in the man, and it helped him to some morality.” 

Here, by one of those coincidences which seem so frequent and so striking 
to the imagination, the person who was the subject of conversation made his 
appearance. There was a rap, and before Wetherel could fairly say, «Come 
in,” Wolverton entered. 

“* Unceremonious,” he observed in his easy, assured, pleasant way. “ But 
I have something which I consider devilish important to lay before you two 
gentlemen,” he went on with an earnestness unusual in him, he being com- 
monly a talker of the elegantly languid type. ‘‘Came to see Wetherel about 
it, but glad to find you both here. Don’t you care anything about your rela- 
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tive, Miss Dinneford? Ido; not that I have the honor to know her much. 
but I hate to see a nice girl in danger of coming to grief—that is, when she’s 
connected with a friend of mine,” he added, quite unconscious of the horrible 
cynicism of his qualification. ‘And come to grief she certainly will, if she 
marries that d——d Poloski. I’ve found out something about the man more 
than we knew, Wetherel. I fell in with a detective, a low sort of blockhead 
named Sweet, who wanted to pump me about the—the Wetherel affair, you 
know. Well, Sweet casually mentioned Poloski, and as I hate Poloski I asked 
what he knew of him, and he told me a doose of a story. He says the noble 
foreigner is certainly an adventurer—well, we supposed as much, I take it— 
that’s not new. But he went on to say that he gets his living in all sorts of 
queer ways—not only by poker, as we are experimentally aware, but by other 
means less—genteel. That is, so Sweet thinks, and thinks he can prove. He 
has his eye on him; has traced him after midnight to Riley's saloon; horrid 
bad place, if you know it. Of course Poloski might claim that he was there 
to study character and idioms. But Sweet followed him in, and found that he 
had gone up stairs alone with Riley, and also that he had the name of courting 
Riley’s daughter—pretty little wild girl, Sweet said. The fellows there chaffed 
her about the Count, and she bridled and giggled and all that sort of thing. 
That was about all the man had to tell me. But don’t you see that the thing 
looks dark? Of course I hate Poloski; he is something of a rival of mine in 
two or three places; I hate him a little, and despise him more, and so forth. 
But prejudice aside, I claim that his case looks dark. And in my opinion— 
begging your pardon for interfering in a family matter—you two fellows ought 
to look after him. Just imagine this girl—excuse me, I mean Miss Dinne- 
ford—just imagine her married to Poloski. The next thing you would hear 
would be that she was abandoned, perhaps in Europe or the Lord knows 
where, and coming to grief all by herself. Don’t you think so yourself now, 
Wetherel?” 

Edward's only reply was to rise from his chair with a mien of indignant 
excitement, such as the defunct Judge Wetherel might have worn in the 
sterner agfations of his youth, and such as we might perhaps fairly impute to 
many previous Wetherels. Wolverton rose also, and walked to the door. 

“Don’t let me detain you,” he added as he went out. ‘The quicker you 
put your oar in, the better. He might pop any day, and put things beyond 
curing.” 

In a minute more Wetherel and Lehming were on their way toward the 
Dinneford house. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
5 PEDANTIC LOVE-MAKING. 


How came it about that such a grotesque and dubious adventurer as Po- 
loski should win, to a certain extent at least, the confidence of such a sensible 
mother in Israel as Mrs. Dinneford, and the liking of such a flirtish daughter 
of Zion as Alice? 

It was probably the title of Count which mainly did the business for these 
two ladies, as well as for a number of other ladies then breathing the air of 
freedoin in this glorious republic, the land of democratic simplicity and equal- 
ity. After our best society had decided to concede and eventually to affirm 
that Poloski was an entirely authentic noble, his success as a man of fashion 
and as a beau was assured. Even to the minds of free men and free women 
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there is something powerfully and we will not say irrationally dazzling in the 
fact of descent from “a hundred earls,” or even from a much shorter string of 
titled forefathers. As we look upon a “ scion of a noble stock,” we get an im- 
pression of the virtues and potencies and great deeds of successive eminent 
generations, all accumulated and concentrated in the perhaps personally un- 
attractive individual before us, and shining out of him like the vitality of by- 
gone forests out of a lump of anthracite. It seems natural and right to bow 
down to a Lama whose lamaic predecessors kave mayhap looked upon the 
crouchings of our predecessors. We are good republicans in our heads; we 
can argue against caste in the abstract, and do not want its hands in our 
pockets; but our imaginations are enchanted by it. 

So Count Poloski was a favorite in stylish New York society; a dozen, or 
perhaps twenty, or perhaps forty of our young ladies were more or less be- 
witched about him; and Alice Dinneford had not been able to resist the wide- 
spread infection. Satirical, clever, and in some respects sensible, she was in 
many things the abject slave of public opinion, and she wanted to carry off 
this prize which so many others strove for. And, what is much more wonder- 
ful, her mother had come to grant the Pole a certain degree of regard. The 
fact that “Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell” pleadgd eloquently for 
him to Mrs. Dinneford’s excellent heart. Likewise it advantaged him much 
with her that he was such a “scholarly man,” and knew so much, or so little, 
of so many languages, and could talk fluently of so many diverse, ubstruse 
subjects. An intellectual charlatan, whose hasty cleverness had washed 
through numerous channels and brought away some golden or at least shin- 
ing sands, was naturally impressive to a semi-educated spirit which had the 
New Eugland reverence for learning and looked upon every college tutor as a 
precious well-spring of knowledge. 

And when Mrs. Dinneford found that Poloski could discourse copiously 
concerning the Scriptures, she became disposed to consider him an elect soul, 
who might properly be received into any of the households of our American 
Zion. His views of Jewish history, indeed, rather amazed her; he discussed 
that revered subject with an absence of prejudice which at times seemed to 
her to border on free-thinking; but the fact that a foreigner, and especially a 
noble foreigner, should know anything at all about the Bible was delightful; 
and on the whole she listened to the Count’s doubts and queries with a patience 
not devoid of respect and admiration. This very evening, while Edward 
Wetherel and Lehming were coming to dislodge Poloski from her confidence, 
she held with him earnest speech concerning the influence of the captivity in 
purifying and elevating the Hebrew religion. 

The family scene was a pleasant one to look at. The tall, blonde, hand- 
some, dandified Poloski talked from the sofa, or rose in moments of inspira- 
tion to pace once or twice across the room, gesturing meanwhile with taking 
vivaeity. Mrs. Dinneford hearkened from her rocking-chair, her plain but 
kindly and bright face beaming with interest, and her large, strongly-veined 
hands busy upon some charitable needlework. Alice, curled up prettily on a 
cushion, embroidered with a sort of tremulous vehemence quite characteristic 
of her when debarred from talking. 

“In shoyt, Mrs. Dinneford, the captivity founded Hebraism,” summed up 
the encyclopedical Count. ‘The captivity was the starting-point of the 
Jewish national faith, as we know it. Up to the captivity the Hebrews had 
no national faith, The school of the prophets, which was a patriotic sect, wor- 
shipped the Baal or Lord of Israel, who, as German scholars have discovered 
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was a sun-god. The other Jews worshipped Moloch, who was the sun-god of 
the Tyrians, and the bacchic Baal, who was a sun-god of the northern Canaan- 
ites, and Ashtaroth, who was the moon-goddess of the Sidonians, and othet 
pantheonic deities. Their great king Solomon built temples to all the divini- 
ties of the surrounding peoples. The nation was polytheistic through all ite 
early history. It knew nothing of the great truth of monotheism. Superficial 
scholars, such as you have in England and America, have stigmatized the son 
of Nebat as an idolater. He was not; he was a reformer; he was a foe of 
polytheism. He set up the golden calf, or bull, as the symbol of the sun-god 
of Israel. He did away with other deities. He was the founder of a national 
faith, purer far than the faith of Solomon. But his struggle to establish mono- 
theism was unsuccessful. Not until the captivity, not until the advent of the 
Persic idea of a divine unity, did the Jews become monotheists. We owe 
Hebraic monotheism to the Persians, a race of the noble Aryan stock. That, 
Mrs Dinneford, is the true history of monotheism, at least so far as it concerns 
the Hebrews.” 

“These things are too hard for me, Mr. Poloski,” replied the good lady, 
shaking her orthodox head resolutely, but with less acrimony than might have 
heen expected. “I know that in the times of Elijah there were only seven 
thousand that had not bowed the knee to Baal and kissed him. But that was 
because Ahab and Jezebel had led the nation intoapostasy. We have it in the 
Scriptures that the Jews were God's chosen people.” 

“My dear Mrs. Dinneford, all peoples are God’s chosen peoples,” urged 
the Count. ‘He made them all; he chose to make them all; they are all his 
chosen peoples.” 

“I must think of these matters,” said Mrs. Dinneford, still shaking her 
head. ‘ Another time, when I have meditated more fully on these weighty 
questions, I shall be glad to discuss them with you. I don’t suppose that we 
shall settle them,” she laughed good-humoredly. ‘‘As Tupper says, Shall 
time teach the lesson which eternity cannot master? I know that there are 
difficulties in Hebrew history. But my faith stands firm. With Tupper, again, 
I can declare, It is written, and so we believe, waiting not for outward proof. 
To be sure, he speaks there of the Trinity; but the same good rule applies to 
other mysteries; whatever is written I accept.” 

The Count bowed, lifted his shoulders slightly, and fell silent. Perhaps he 
saw that it was useless to argue with this believing lady; perhaps he feared 
that he liad already argued too boldly for hisown good. Conceited as he was, 
and fond beyond measure of the sound of his own voice, he had nevertheless 
some worldly wisdom of self-control, and he did not want to win the ill opin- 
ion of Alice’s mother. 

By the way, how is it possible, in view of the theories which Poloski had 
advanced, that Mrs. Dinneford had not set him down as an outright infidel, 
and resolved to eschew his company? Well, in the first place, he was a 
Count; and that was a fact which still confounded her greatly; she did not 
quite know what a Count ought to believe. In the second place, she was 
largely broad-church in her sentiments; orthodox as she was for herself, she 
was very charitable to the views of others; and if a man admitted the exist- 
ence of a Creator, she strove to be content with him. In the third place—and 
this was the most bewildering fact of all—Poloski admired Alice. Ina person 
who beheld good in her child, this affectionate mother‘could find little evil. 

**T doubt not you will convict me when we talk again, Mrs. Dinneford,” 
bowed and smiled the Count. “In fact, we differ little in our opinions at 
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bottom. All my ancestors have been Christians, and have derived their faith 
from the Hebrews. I could not turn my back upon the belief of my ancestors.” 

“It is a great blessing to come of a devout family,” observed Mrs. Dinne- 
ford, who trusted that she had derived some good from her Wetherel descent. 

“ Virtue and credence are hereditary,” pursued the Count. ‘ That is one 
argument in favor of the belief in a special chosen people.” 

«You are a philosopher, Mr. Poloski,” said the lady, quite. cheered and 
gratified by this suggestion. ‘I do so reverence a philosophical mind, even 
when led away by too much trusting to its own strength, as is the case, I fear, 
with our great Emerson. You remind me of my cousin, John Bowlder, who 
is an Emersonian, or tries his best to be.” 

“Bowlder!” grimaced Poloski, not much pleased with the comparison. 
“You must pardon me for saying what I think of Bowlder. He is an idea- 
logue without a system. I have no confidence in idealogues who have no sys- 
tem, but say everything they can think of, burly hurly.” 

Mrs. Dinneford burst into a hearty laugh; her sense of humor was easily 
tickled. 

“* Cousin John is tangled,” she admitted. ‘‘ His talk is much like throwing 
things out of a window in a fire, grappling first whatever comes handiest, and 
tumbling everything in one pile. To listen to him is just about the same as 
reading a dictionary: Deuteronomy, and deviltry, and duty, and dishwater 
come in the same column. But Cousin John, notwithstanding his queer mix- 
tures, and his poor, futile free-thinking, has such goodness of heart—— ” 

“Oh, I love goodness of heart,” hastily interjected Poloski, fearing lest he 
had been too hard upon Cousin Bowlder. ‘* Goodness of heart makes amends 
for everything,” he added, kissing his fingers and waving them heavenward. 

Alice cringed under this absurdly flat speech, and said to herself that now 
and then the Count was ¢oo silly, and for a moment marvelled over the fact 
that she had ceased to laugh at him. Then she reflected that he had improved 
of late; that, for one thing, he had dropped his ridiculous investigations into 
“slangs”’; and finally that other girls as well as herself had learned to admire 
him. Nevertheless, she was anxious to give such a turn to the conversation 
as might prevent him from throwing any more kisses to goodness of heart. 
So she asked him (and a most insidious question it was) whether he intended 
to pass his life in America. 

“I must go to Poland this very winter,” returned Poloski, with the start 
of a man who suddenly remembers urgent affairs. 

‘* Why so?” asked Alice, conscious of a sharp pang of interest. ‘‘ You are 
not going to fire the Polish heart and make a vovetuiton, I hope?” she added, 
trying to varnish over her anxiety with a joke. 

“IT would if I could,” declared the Count tragically. ‘‘ But no; impossible. 
The Russian and German colossuses are too big and strong. The emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in Russia has thrown all into confusion in all Slavic countries. 
My steward knows not how to manage free tenants, and my revenues have 
diminished twenty thousand dollars, which,” he added after a moment of com- 
putation—“ which is almost half. I must go there and restore order. I must 
be my own Suwarrow. A steward cannot do it.” 

Mrs. Dinneford was delighted to see him take his loss of income so calmly, 
thinking that he had indeed inherited a heroic and worthy spirit from his noble 
ancestors. 

“IT trust you will be gentle with your poor tenants, who of course don't 
know how to use their freedom aright the moment they get it, and must learn 
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by degrees how to perform their duties toward their employer, as well as to- 
ward themselves,” she said with a simple good faith which might have drawn 
tears from an honestly tender philanthropist, but which only tempted Poloski 
to smile. 

“T shall be considerate to them, I assure you, my excellent Mrs. Dinne- 
ford,” he promised with the gracious grandeur of an Ahasuerus extending his 
sceptre. ‘* Here in America F have made advances in the sublime science of 
humanity.” 

This speech was a hit, for Mrs. Dinneford had been an abolitionist from 
her youth up, and had rejoiced exceedingly in emancipation and negro suf- 
frage, and sympathized with Mr. Sumner’s desire to give every colored brother 
a farm and mule. 

Poloski saw that he had produced a good impression, and it occurred to 
him that he ought to improve it at once. There was Miss Dinneford, a prize 
worth having. She was genteel, and she was handsome, and, what was more, 
she was rich, or would be. He must marry her; but to bring that about he 
must propose to her; and how should he propose? Would it be best to declare 
his love to the daughter after the American fashion, or preliminarily to the 
mother, after the fashion of Europe? Should he ask a private interview with 
Mrs. Dinneford or with Alice? For a few seconds he was silent, gravely de- 
bating these breathless questions. 








A YEAR AND A DAY. 


HEY walked by the sea, and they sang on the shore : 
Love was abroad in the sweet summer weather ; 
Hand clasping hand close, as though evermore 
They would go on in the world’s ways together. 


They kissed on the cliff in the sunset s red glow: 
Love was abroad in the fair summer weather ; 
They sang to the stars, while the sea sang below, 
And the world seemed far off as their souls talked together. 


Low were the words that they whispered, and sweet : 
Love was abroad in the soft summer weather ; 
Stars overhead and the sea at their feet, 
Heaven and earth met and whispered together. 
There has gone by but a year and a day: 
Love’s not abroad in such bleak, lonesome weather ; 


Their footsteps lead in a separate way 
Those who would walk in the world’s ways together 


He will go on, and ere long will forget : 
Love ftiech fast in such cold, dreary weather ; 
She will remember with pain and regret 
W hat time the stars and the sea sang together. 
Esen E, Rexrorp. 





CASUAL COGITATIONS. 


WILL THE COMING AMERICAN EAT AND DRINK ? » 


ORTY years ago, long before the forgotten necessity of bodily exercise had 
been rediscovered in America, diet reformers undertook to cure nearly 
all our physical aflments and deficiencies by low living. In those days aqua- 
rianism was begotten of temperance by fanaticism. In those days Sylvester 
Graham preached the depravity of animal food, and found many listeners and 
not 2 few followers. His particular sect has indeed died out with him, but the 
ascetic tendency is far from extinct. There is a large class of persons, not con- 
fined tothe female sex, though more numerous in it than in the male, who 
either profess indifference to their diet, so that it be sufficient to stay the actual 
cravings of hunger, or, if they plead guilty to any pleasurable sensation con- 
nected with the absorption of nutriment, display a taste which may be called 
fairy or childish, according to the critic’s animus—persons Whose idea of rev- 
elry is a large plate of ice cream, and who, if they had carte blanche for their 
daily bill of fare, would banquet during winter on pastry and tea, during sum- 
mer on fruit and the deleterious liquid miscalled soda-water. 

Several causes, material and moral, tend to produce this asceticism, or 
quasi asceticism. The singularly and deplorably low state of the culinary art 
among us offers the majority of our people little temptation to anything like 
gormandize. Their aversion to vigorous bodily exercise, an aversion encour- 
nged by the inclemencies and extremes of our climate, and in some sections by 
the remains of Puritan prejudice, deprives them of that Spartan sauce which 
enables the average Englishman to derive enjoyment from simple and solid 
viands. The habit or superstition which debars many of them from using any 
form of alcoholic stimulant, still farther diminishes the appetite, except in the 
direction of sweets, and these sweets when indulged in confirm the distaste of 
the stomach for anything more substantial and invigorating. Then, spiritual 
pride is flattered by the consciousness of exemption from a prevalent human 
weakness. The Pharisaic part of our moral nature finds all possible expedi- 
ents for asserting itself. It has been justly observed that even the man who 
habitually rises an hour earlier than his neighbors, though he might find it 
very difficult to prove that any positive benefit or virtue attended on the prac- 
tice, is almost certain to give himself airs on the strength of it, and assume a 
tone of moral superiority. ; 

Nor would it be fair to say that all the influences at work are of this bad or 
doubtful character. It would be most unfair to conclude that every ascetic or 
quasi ascetic is influenced by fanaticism or Phariseeism—by dyspepsia or igno- 
rance. There certainly is something gross and material in the acts of eating 
and drinking, idealize them as we may by esthetic expedients. They do not 
enter into our conceptions of the highest felicity. Nectar and ambrosia might 
do for Homer’s Olympus, but there is no place for them in the modern idea 
of heaven, any more than for the Houris of Mohammed or the tournaments of 
Walhalla. Gross living has no doubtful tendency to cloud the intellect, which 
a spare diet may sometimes quicken and purify. Nor can we deny that the 
principle of self-restraint, however reprehensible when leading to Phariseeism, 
is in itself of great value. Indeed, it may be said to have more effect than al- 
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most any other moral habit, in rendering constitutional government a possibil- 
ity, as distinguished from “ paternal.” If the assertions of the aquarians and 
anti-tobacconists, that men cannot indulge in certain stimulants without com- 
mitting excess in them, were true, we should have a very strong argument in 
favor of their proposed interferences with personal liberty. And while the as- 
cetic seems, in some respects, better prepared for the other world, it does not 
necessarily fellow that he must take his journey thither more speedily. By 
avoiding all animal excesses he avoids one potent cause of disease and death, 
so that his very neglect, in one sense, of life, may in another sense be the best 
preservative of it. 

It is easy, thea, on a variety of grounds, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
political, sentimental, and religious, to make out a plausible argument for the 
practice, formal and virtual, of something so like asceticism that it is hard to 
say what other name we could rationally give it. But somehow the testimony 
of facts, on the largest scale, will not bear out the hypothetical superiority of 
abstemious over good living, whatever force we may allow to isolated cases. 

Almost every one has experienced the effects of low diet at some time or 
other, either when recovering from some illness which required a depletive 
treatment, or while sojourning in some place where good and nourishing food 
was hard to obtain. The first impressions are not necessarily disagreeable, 
nor is there necessarily a painful craving for better diet, provided there is a 
proportionally small share of physical or mental work to do. The underfed 
man becomes romantic and dreamy, and, without being a person of strong im- 
agination, can understand how nuns have ecstasies. But now suppose he is 
driven to work hard, his provisional supplies remaining deficient. The man 
who is thus placed by accident ard against his will, generally has recourse to 
some alcoholic stimulant, which helps him to assimilate his food and get ont 
of it all the nourishment which it can possibly afford. In default of this aid 
he betakes himself to tobacco—a dangerous resource if more than a very tem- 
porary expedient, but sometimes to be adopted as a choice of evils. Let us 
suppose, however, that the person is adopting a low regimen not from neces- 
sity, but on principle. His theory forbids him to eke it out with either of the 
stimulants above mentioned. Then we may be pretty sure that in order to 
support him in his work he will take to tea and coffee—few ascetic pro- 
grammes being so rigid as to exclude these. And the effect of this other class 
of stimulants is that he * goes on his nerves,” as the French express it, and is 
likely to continue working beyond his strength, in a state of unnatural tension 
and nervous excitement, till he gives way and breaks down all at once. 
Sleeplessness, or defective sleep, is generally one of the stages through which 
he passes to this catastrophe. 

Sleep is a thing not essentially pleasant, in and for itself; it is pleasant to 
men sleepy or tired or weak. It is, morever, an obvious loss of time; he who 
sleeps naturally but six hours, like the late Professor Anthon or the present 
Lord Derby, has a clear advantage of two hours a day over him who naturally 
sleeps eight hours. (By natural sleep I mean what the system wants and takes 
when left to itself, in the normal state of health.) A man therefore—that is, 
an American man—finding himself disposed to sleep less than be did, will easily 
be tempted to consider this a favorable sign, whereas it may be directly the 
reverse. Adi to this the dryness of our climate and our frequent travel by 
railroad and steamboat, and we see how many influences are at work to upset 
the nerves, and prevent or abridge sleep, without adding to them that of low diet. 

21 
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It is a great point to have the brain unoccupied when the clock points bed- 
ward. Some doctor has expressed this very well and forcibly by saying that 
you ought to feel stupid when going to bed. Now there are tew conditions of 
the body more conducive to this sleep-disposing state than that of being well 
fed. After a» comfortable dinner at a reasonably late hour, a man feels rea- 
sonably stupid. He is fatigued, without being overfatigued, in body and 
mind —just tired enough to make repose ceme to him naturally. Not that such 
dinners always insure unbroken slumbers. As he advances in years, the 
well-fed man has sometimes an awkward tendency to wake and be wakeful in 
the early morning. But he has a great resource: if he loses sleep at night, he 
only loses the time; the sleep, which is the most important matter, he can 
make up during the day. There is a great deal of silly prejudice against 
sleeping out of bed. No doubt the comatose slumber of a sedentary man, 
who, after taking no exercise all day, overeats and overdrinks himself at night, 
is not healthy. Probably also the summer afternoon sleep (in church on Sun- 
days, out of church on week-days) of the farmer who has gobbled up a large 
umount of erude provender at midday, is not particularly healthy. But it often 
happens, either before or after dinner, or at any odd corner of the day, that 
“a nap, even if but fifteen minutes in duration, will afford great refreshment. 
Nor is a regular “snooze” necessarily objectionable. Thackeray laughed at 
his country friend who slept five hours in his bed and three in his chair; but 
if Ponto could get his sleep most conveniently and surely in these two instal- 
ments, he was quite right to take itso. The laugh was properly directed to 
him, not for his evening slumber, but for his taking the credit of an early riser 
on the strength of it. 

Here is one, and only one, of the physical mischiefs arising from asceticism 
or ascetic tendencies—a silently working evil, with no exuberant outward man- 
ifestations, affording no opportunity for declamation or pathos, and perhaps 
all the more formidable on that account. I pass by others, as I find this paper 
growing on my hands and threatening to assume unwieldy proportions. Of 
athletics I will say but little; still I must say a little, as they have an impor- 
tant though a remote bearing on our subject. The history and the progress 
of athletic sports are generally* something like this. Barbarous and semi- 
barbarous nations undertake by huge feeding to build up great bulks of men, 
whose weight is an element of their strength. The reaction, as civilization 
advances, tends to draw the athlete too fine and cultivate his agility at the ex- 
pense of his solid power. The highest physical civilization hits the medium. 
We seem to be in the second stage. The English criticism on our oarsmen 
un picked gymnasts is, that they want substance. May not under-feeding, as 
a part of aver-training, be responsible for this? 

ut it is time to pass to the intellectual effects of spare diet. Here we 
might expect more favorable results, especially in works of the imagination. 
Bat what do we find? Vegetables and water have never given us more than 
one true poet—Shelley. Byron pretended to dine on biscuits and soda-water, 
but we know that he drank in private something stronger than soda, and have 
reason to suspect that he ate something more substantial than biscuit. If we 
proceed to prose fiction, great novelists, as a class, may be called lusty livers; 
and our ascetic school can only boast of having produced one world-renowned 
novel. It may surprise some readers more to hear that scholars also are on 


* Exceptions of course occur. as in the case of our Indians, Their special cireumstances de- 
manded activity more than strength, and they had no professional athletes, for every man was 
supposed to be an athlete. 
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the side of Gargantua rather than on that of Cornaro or Graham. There is a 
tradition, probably derived from monkish times, that a student or learned man 
is also, of necessity, a sickly and sallow man, who despises the vain cares of 
eating and drinking. This is a grave popular error. The very reverse comes 
nearer the truth. Scholars and savants are not always esthetic feeders, but, 
unless prevented by sheer poverty, they are usually right hearty feeders—the 
principle being as true in the study as elsewhere, that good work reqnires 
good eating. A senior wrangler may not be able to stow away quite so large 
a plate of beef as a coal-heaver, but he can dispose of a portion big enough to 
terrify any one in the habit of diving with Dio Lewis—which I take to be the 
American for dining with Dake Humphrey. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” In all the literature born of American asceticism we see a thinness, 
a lack of color, produced by a lack of learning, beyond what the rest of our 
literature shows, inferior as even that may be when judged by a European 
standard. Nor is the matter mended when the writer or speaker endeavors 
to supply this want by a display of sonorous and incoherent bosh, which he and 
wv portion of his public have the fatuity to take for poetical sentiment and ora- 
torical ornament. But still more striking is the valgarity of our ascetic lit- 
erature, from the highest, in point of reputation and pretension, to the lowest. 
A large number of the old-world saints used to derive in former times—nay, 
some of them still derive at the present day—much of their odor of sanctity 
from very positive dirt. The holy friar is pretty sure to be also the dirty 
friar; his very name seems to connote filth. In like manner there is a largely 
circulating ascetic or semi-ascetic literature among us, permeated by that 
most offensive kind of Philistinism which, though narrow and ignorant, is 
above all things essentially and hopelessly vulgar. That some amount of sen- 
suousness is necessary in art, all but a very few of the most erratic critics and 
artists are constrained, however reluctantly in some cases, to admit. A long 
and sad series of proof points to a similar conclusion in literature, and shows 
that un attempt to remove the pure intellect entirely from the regions of sense 
will end by degrading rather than elevating it. 

But the moral element remains. After all, it may be said, a good Chris- 
tian and citizen is a more valuable member of society than a man of taste or a 
poet. ILere also, however, we fail to find the plausible hypothesis fully con- 
firmed by the facts. Under the most favorable circumstances, the tendency of 
low diet is to produce dreaminess and abstraction, and a tendency to mysti- 
cism. Accordingly all manner of radical revolutions and disorganizing isms 
are to be found in frequent and close connection with ascetic habits. Then, 
again, it was said by very high authority that what goeth out of the mouth de- 
fileth aman. To this warning asceticism pays little heed; in fact, some of 
its phases directly tend to unveracity and habitually revel in exaggeration and 
perversion. Once more, the tithing of small herbs often interferes with 
weightier matters. In the middle ages and somewhat later, a man might be 
a monster of fraud and cruelty, and yet pass for a saint among his co-religion- 
ists, because he fasted at stated times and had no family ties. Our age has 


pretty well got over legalized persecution, but has not freed itself from what 


we may call, without paradox, unconscious hypocrisy. Peecuiation and bribery, 
and other kindred rogueries, would seem naturally to belong to the loosely- 
living varlet, who wants mouey for his pleasures, and if alient avidus is at any 
rate sui profusus. But last winter’s experience has shown us that men averse 
to the pleasures of the table may stain their virgin honesty by acts, not perhaps 
iegally dishonest, but passing far beyond the limits of moral honesty. 
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It has long been a current belief in England (unfortunately not without 
some foundation in fact) that men whose religious scruples oppose all forms 
of public amusement, Quakers, for instance, and Methodists, and some of the 
“evangelicals” in the Established Church, are peculiarly sharp in money 
matters, as if they “took it out” in that direction. Our own ascetics are in 
danger of earning a similar reputation. 

Man after all is an animal, not an angel or a spirit; and all sides of his na- 
ture, the spiritual side included, are best developed under a system which 
tukes this fundamental fact into account. He who is going into a malarious 
region needs to take brandy with him as well as quinine; and he who has to 
fight ignorance, and folly, and vice, requires a regimen that will keep up his 
spirits as well as his strength for the warfare. We cannot always succeed ; 
perhaps it may be said of most of us that we cannot often succeed in our at- 
tempts to leave the world better than we found it. Many of our stones will 
roll back again when we have wearily propelled them almost to the top of the 
hill; but in this respect we are more for tunate than Sisyphus (if we only know 
our good fortune), that we can sit down and have a jolly time by ourselves 
(feeling that we have richly earned it) before we begin our yp-hill work again. 
I have sometimes thought what Dickens and Thackeray might have been with- 
out their sensuousness. The former was a born radical, with a sharp eye for 
existing abuses and a headlong will to attack them. Had not his love of good 
cheer rendered him genial, he would have developed into a bitter iconoclast, 
destroying by his violence and exaggeration any good effect of his suggestions. 
The latter had a bit of Balzac in him; it came out pretty strongly in some of 
his early writings, especially the * Yellowplush Papers.” He was strug- 
gling in those days, perhaps not always sure of a good dinner. As he grew 
more comfortable in his means, he mellowed; he was less of a cynic; the better 
side of him turned uppermost. It may be said that both these men overdid 
the business and lived ¢oo well. And this is probably true of Dickens,* and 
possibly of Thackeray. Yet what especially shortened Dickens's life seems to 
have been the railroad accident which befell him; and many distinguished Eng- 
lishmen have worked harder than Thackeray, and lived more freely, and yet 
reached an advanced age. 

Let us not hastily conclude that good eating and drinking should be classed, 
with the theatrical ballet and the anthracite fire, among the barbarisms of modern 
civilization, and that a community which entirely dispensed with them would 
necessarily improve in health, intellect, yefinement, or virtue. A low and in- 
sufficient diet is the natural accompaniment of a low and imperfect civilization. 

* I suspect that Dickens enjoyed his grub (if the reader will excuse the expression) as much as 
any man that ever lived. The great sting of the great grievance of his childhood was, according 
to his explanation of it, having to put up pots of blacking in a public window. And this was 
reasonable ground for reasonable complaint ; but on examining into the situation more closely, it 
looks as if he partly deceived himself in after life, and as if the real gravamen of his position at the 
time was the frugal diet to which it subjected him. He incidentally complains of having been 
underfed. Some Gradgrind has calculated that six shillings a week—one hundred and forty-four 
cents—would at that time furnish an English boy with sufficient food. Probably; suficient, but 
not appetizing and abundant 

Thackeray once told me that nothing but the want of money and the good things which it pro- 
cured could overcome his natural indolence. In this confession there may have been something of 
mock-modesty, something of mystification; but there was apparently and probably a good deal 
of truth, and it has always remained in my mind as one of the few genuine cases in which poverty 
has acted favorably on genius. But observe that Thackeray began by being a rich man and a gen- 


tleman. Had he not thus begun, had he not had many wants, had he been content with a smal! 
pittance and a simple life for hi If and family, he would not have felt the spur of indligence. 


CARL BENSON. 











THE ANTI-SLAVERY MEN OF THE SOUTH. 


HERE is a chapter of American history not yet written. It is that which 
will describe the anti-slavery men of the South, their peculiar views and 
conduct, and obtain them their proper place in one of the greatest memorials 
of the age. Heretofore the Abolition party in the North has succeeded in ap- 
propriating the history of the anti-slavery movement in America; and the 
common historical texts leave the impression of the whole South banded in the 
interest of slavery, nem. con., and united to uphold it as of dear life—the par- 
ties as clear cut and in such antithesis as the Infidel and Crusader of other 
times. To speak of an anti-slavery party resident in the South, and composed 
of slaveholders, is almost like a solecism at this day. It is not only that the 
North has so jealously guarded the honors it claims as a missionary of anti- 
slavery, at all times rejecting anything like Southern cooperation in the mat- 
ter, and ignoring its offers; but even Southern men have been so ignorant and 
unobservant of credits due themselves, that they appear to have been easily se- 
duced into the views of the Abolitionists and into the surrender of an impor- 
tant and honorable fact in their own history. This fact is that the South itself 
was really deeply divided on the subject of slavery, although the division was 
in some measure an unconscious and undeveloped one; that there were many 
men in the South who deplored slavery, and with a sincerity that might put to 
the blush much of the exclamatory sentiment of the North on this subject; 
and that of this deprecation of slavery in the Southern mind there are not only 
historical evidences, but the great moral evidence that the South has at last 
parted with slavery with such little regret or disposition to recover it—this last 
remarkable evidence showing a greater extent of secret or undeveloped disaf- 
fection toward slavery than Southern men themselves were aware of, especial- 
ly not in the heat of the past war. It is quite probable that the South may 
never have fully known its own mind concerning slavery: such a condition is 
frequent in the psychological history of nations as well as of individuals; but 
now that the time has come for the calmness and justice of retrospect, it. is fit 
and interesting to determine what was the real extent of the anti-slavery feel- 
ing in the South, and in this connection to reclaim from the misrepresentation 
of Northern writers an honor that properly belongs to the South, and has be- 
come valuable in the estimation of the world. 

In the first place, the fact appears to be but little recognized that the anti- 
slavery movement in America properly commenced in the South, and had its 
origin there before it was even thought of in the North. 

The first man of national reputation, after the formation of the American 
Union, who seems to have given to the negro slavery or servitude in the South 
a really thoughtful and philosophical attention, and to have surveyed it as an 
element of the future in American life, was Thomas Jefferson. He analyzed 
a subject which was then scarcely thought of, except in an incidental way, 
which had then given no anxiety, certainly not beyond the exigencies of a 
generation; and the peculiar prescience of this remarkable man was never 
more strikingly illustrated than when he made that extensive forecast of sla- 
very which “caused him to tremble when he reflected that God was just.” 
Heretofore there had been some occasional criticisms and flings concerning 
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slavery, but chiefly as an element of indifferent questions, such as had arisen 
in the Convention of 1787. But the origin of anti-slavery per se is to be traced 
for the first time in the thoughtful opinions of Jefferson, if in deciding the 
point where a movement really commences and where leadership dates, we 
are to take into account distinctness of utterance, the personal importance of 
the author, and the visible connection of consequences. The anti-slavery 
movement, as it afterward progressed in American politics, can find no dis- 
tincter or more effective commencement than that of Mr. Jefferson’s; while 
the frequency with which he has since been quoted, and the importance 
given to his opinion, show how great was its real effects, and indicate the 
character of leadership; for, after all, the question of leaders is not as to what 
is merely first, a prescribed distinction of times, but what is first and has 
survived and exhibits some known relation of cause and effect. 

Again, the anti-slavery feeling of the South was purer and honester than 
that of the North. It proceeded from severely moral considerations, and al- 
though having much of interest to uphold in slavery, and seeing the advanta- 
ges thereof, it had virtue enough to perceive what there was of offence in it to 
the law of justice and humanity. Indeed, there are but few examples in his- 
tory of such an abnegation of selfish interests and such superior allegiance to 
truth and morality, as constrained Southern slaveholders themselves to decry 
an institution in which they held an immediate tenure of property, and upon 
which, in some cases, they were dependent for their means of livelihood, at 
the bidding of what coarser natures might have called mere abstract con- 
siderations or foolish sensibility. The existence of an anti-slavery sen- 
timent in the South itself, and in many instances in the ranks of slave- 
holders, is a fact of such rare honor, that history may well be tasked to 
rescue and to establish it. The only pity connected with a record so honor- 
able is, that this sentiment did not find some practical means of testifying 
itself, not only that it might thus have put itself beyond the likelihood of 
being ignored or misrepresented, but also that it might have done some posi- 
tive good in its day; the sequel of its history being, as will be seen, that it 
was wasted in visionary enterprises, and at last nearly lost in the confusions 
of an increased controversy. 

There is one cardinal distinction to be observed all the way through the re- 
spective histories of anti-slavery, South and North; a distinction arising from 
the differing standpoints and differing purposes in each: ase. The anti-slavery 
sentiment of the South found its expression in a de-ire to reform; that of the 
North concluded in abolition. Influenced as was the former by a belief in the 
good as well as the evil of slavery, its natural effort would be to elevate, but 
not to wholly destroy, an institution which it could see mare completely and 
more justly than the distant censor. On the contrary, the North, having made 


up its mind that slavery was wholly evil, and insensible to the lights and shad- 
ows which might have heen distinguished on a closer or honester inspection, 


” 


could not stop sh. rt of “abolition”; however it might affect to do so, in oppo- 
sition to what was really the logical exitus of the position it had once assumed. 
The difference between the two parties, South and North, was thus constitu- 
tional and continuous. 

Whatever the enumeration of the benefits of negro slavery or servitude 
in the South, there was another side of the picture equally, obvious to the 
just and generous observer who had the advantage of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the institution. It dishonored Inbor, made agriculture impos- 
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sible for the white man, and reduced large masses of white people in the 
South to the condition described by the London * Times” as that of ‘ pauper 
banditti.” But the worst fault or crime of slavery was the want of some code 
or uniform system of laws to prescribe its discipline and determine its charac- 
ter—it depending practically upon the accident of a good or a cruel master 
whether it was a kind, patriarchal institution, or a very Tophet of all the evil 
passions that could serve the devil or man. There were cruelties in Southern 
slavery of which the world will never know; for those who could testify to 
them were generally the actors themselves in the iniquity, or its approvers; 
and the evidence of the negro himself being worthless in every court, and pro- 
scribed even in the gossip of society, the crime and the torture of slavery had 
practically the secrecy of the Inquisition! Those who lived in the South could 
not help seeing something of these erying evils; they were deeply sensible ef 
the necessity of a remedy. But in that remedy they would have saved what 
was really good in slavery when guarded by humane laws, and made what it 
was where the master was a good man—the virtue of accident converted into 
the virtue of law—while expunging the evil that had hitherto represented it to 
Christendom as the monster of iniquity which it was only when the license it 
gave to the master was really used, and when what might have possibly been 
made «xn institution of labor, mildly termed, and no longer shocking to the 
sensibilities of the world, was yet exhibited to that world in its riotous moods 
of insolence and impunity. 

The expression of the anti-slavery sentiment of the South in reform, ir 
an effort to correct and improve rather than to destroy was the logical 
necessity of the standpoint and nature of its observations; and it was 
remarkable that whenever it exceeded this necessity, and went to the length 
of emancipation, it showed that uneasiness which comes from an indefinite 
consciousness of being pressed into an illogical position, and made instinctive 
efforts as if to extricate itself from what it vaguely felt to be an inconsistency 
or an extremity. Thus it is to be observed that none of the Southern leaders 
of anti-slavery ever went this length without recoiling or overlaying the last 
conclusion of the negro’s freedom with such qualifications as to almost refine 
it away. Even Mr. Jefferson, when he attempted the conclusion of emancipa- 
tion, was constrained to couple with it the instant and peremptory condition 
of the “deportation” of the negro. He could not conceive of the negro re- 
maining in the South as a freedman; the cld prejudices of slavery had still to 
be administered to in this respect; and so Mr. Jefferson was constrained to de- 
clare that the negro and the white man * will never live in a state of equal 
freedom under the same government.” It is especially to be noticed, how- 
ever, that the sage of Monticello did not predicate such impossibility on the in- 


feriority of the negro’s capacity—of that he had only a * suspicion,” and one he 


was prepared to have removed; he doubted the safe and peaceful residence of 
the two races as equally free in the same political community, becauge he 
thonght the white man could not conquer his repugnance to his former slave, 
and the negro, on his side, could not resist the temptation to make reprisals 
and to retaliate for his former condition. In a letter to the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, our ally in the Revolution, he wrote in 1785, when America was just 
about to commence her great political experiment: “I have supposed the 
black man in his present state not equal to the white; but it would be hazard- 
ous to affirm that, equally cultivated for a few generations, he would not be- 
come so.” 
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Henry Clay, who may be taken as Mr. Jefferson’s successor in the leader- 
ship of Southern anti-slavery—estimating such leadership in the eminence of 
mind and of publ influence—was even more violent in his deprecation of 
slavery, in proportion as he had mixed with it a personal ambition to connect 
his name with a movement against “ the peculiar institution” of the South. 
“Tf,” said the orator and statesman of Kentucky, speaking in the year 1827, 
*T could be instrumental in eradicating this deepest stain upon the character 
of our country, and removing all cause of reproach on account of it by foreign 
nations—if I could be only instrumental in ridding of this foul blot that revered 
State that gave me birth, or that not less beloved State which kindly ad pted 
me as her son, I would not exchange the proud satisfaction which I should en- 
jey for the honor of all the triumphs ever decreed to the most successful con- 
queror.” But Mr. Clay, like Mr. Jefferson, recoiled from emancipation and 
hedged himself with conditions. ‘ Of the utility of a total separation of the 
two incongruous portions of our population, . . . none have ever doubted.” 
Again, in recommending his African colonization scheme, he is found making 
spasmodic attempts to divide himself between a condemnation of slavery and 
a deference to Southern prejudices; atevery turn protesting that the scheme to 
which he had given the influence of his name did not contemplate emancipa- 
tion in the Northern sense of the word, did not propose to unsettle the rela- 
tions of master and slave by any act of national legislation or any violence to 
vested rights. He found it necessary to explain of this scheme: ‘ It protested 
from the commencement, and throughout all its progress, that it entertains no 
purpose on its own authority, or by its own means, to attempt emancipation, 
partial or general; that it knows the general government has no constitutional 
power to achieve such an object; that it believes that the States, and the States 
only which tolerate slavery, can accomplish the work of emancipation; and 
that it ought to be left to them, exclusively, absolutely, and voluntarily, to de- 
cide the question.” 

The history of the anti-slavery sentiment of the South seems to have heen a 
painful hesitation or oscillation between the one extreme of turning the negro 
loose for a career which, it was taken for granted, would be attended with 
great dangers both to himself and to society, and the other extreme of clinging 
to an institution which in many respects had been condemned as an evil and a 
crime. The sentiment so uncertain appears never to have held firmly the 
middle ground, to which it logically gravitated—that of reform—and to have 
developed here the distinct purpose of a well-defined party. Its cardinal fault 
was that it was squandered in a mere sentimentalism ; it lacked the force and 
organization of a party; though doubtless it would have acquired these in 
time, but for the pragmatism and discouragement of the Abelitionists. Not that 
jt would have been ever likely to accomplish emancipation; or if it had, such 
would probably have been a fatal experiment at that time and under the cir- 
cumstances of its happening. But the true anti-slavery men of the South, 
bringing out the large reserve of hostility to slavery in the Southern mind, 
might and would probably have done much to ameliorate an institution which 
they were not yet prepared to destroy, had not the Northern Abolitionists dis- 
couraged them, and aroused the pride and passion of controversy to take a 
firmer hold of slavery and to retire into a sulky defence of what was felt to be 
outrageously attacked. The violence of the Abolition party in the North was 
a check upon the really generous designs of the South toward the negro, be- 
trayed these into a reaction, and had the effect of riveting the chains upon the 
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slave just when the South was preparing to relax them. Of the extent of real 
hostility to slavery in the South, the world has thus never had an oppor- 
tunity to judge fairly; it was widely distributed; it existed even beyond the 
imaginations of Southern men themselves, it had the masks and resources in- 
cident to a moral sentiment that had not yet ripened into a declared purpose; 
and just as it was about to assume the character of a party, it had the misfor- 
tune of being driven into a reaction by the excess of a rival party which has 
since worn all the honors of anti-slavery in America, and committed nearly to 
oblivion whatever there was in the South of such a sentiment 

The only appearance in active public life which the anti-slavery sentiment 
of the South ever made, to. a memorable extent, took place in Virginia in her 
Legislature of 1831-2. It was a sufficiently public occasion for the purposes 
of a historical test, although it had then and for an appreciable interval no con- 
nection with the great parties of the country; Virginia taking upon herself to 
decide slavery, as of her own conscience and discretion, a part of her domestic 
affairs, into the discussion of which the recent famous rebellion of Nat 
Turner had alarmed her. The immediate text of the legislative proceeding 
was a proposition of emancipation; but the debate ranged the whole subject 
of slavery, and its true interest is in the opportunities it used to show the 
breadth and depth of the anti-slavery sentiment in Virginia. It is the spirit 
of this debate, in its condemnation of slavery, that is now interesting. Much 
of it might have been spoken with applause in the halls of the Northern Abo- 
litionists; but what is most remarkable of it is that never as yet, in the history 
of America, was such condemnation visited on slavery, so entirely separate 
from all political associations and founded on purely moral considerations, 
And indeed, as a thus naked moral conviction, the anti-slavery sentiment was 
no new thing in Virginia. It hada distinguished and a continuous antece- 
dence. It is to be especially observed that upto this time every famous states- 
man of Virginia, without one exception, no matter what had been his votes or 
acts in the interest of slavery and on the issues concerning it made by political 
parties, had not hesitated to disclose a sentiment of deprecation of the institu- 
tion. To this extent, though claimed by the pro-slavery party as its associates, 
all the distinguished Virginians from Washington to Monroe were, indeed, 
anti-slavery men. Owning slaves and upholding slavery as against Northern 
interference, they yet protested against it, as of their own conscience, The re- 
cord of such, anti-slavery sentiment in Virginia is connected from the period of 
the Revolution—in the very midst of which Virginia proposed to free her 
slaves by a system of gradations—to the date referred to in 1831. Jefferson 
has already been quoted. General Washington declared it “among my first 
wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery in this country may be 
abolished by law.” Patrick Henry thought that “* we ought to lament and de- 
plore the necessity of holding our fellow man in bondage.” Madison wished 
**to save our country from reproaches, and our posterity from the imbecility 
ever attendant on a country filled with slaves.” Monroe spoke of slavery as 
an evil that “has preyed upon the very vitals of the Union.” John Randolph 
wrote to a friend, inquiring of his opinions, that he had “as sincere a depreca- 
tion of slavery and its horrors as any other man,” 

The movement of 1831 in Virginia had nothing for some time, in its 
first term of experience, to do with political parties; hence its value, and 
hence its peculiar interest, superior to the anti-slavery expressions in the 
North, which were always discolored with matter extraneous to the moral 
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quality of the controversy. It was as if the conscience of Virginia, throw- 
ing off the restraints of all political expediency and party dictation, and 
thus disembarrassed and free, had been called upon to give its true relation 
and estimate of slavery; the only time, be it repeateg, in American history 
when the slavery question was, in equally public circumstances, brought to a 
test so fair and unalloyed. The common history of America gives well enough 
the responses of the South concerning slavery under the impertinence of ques- 
tionings by the North, and in connection with some particular political interest 
to be voted upon. But these respouses were now for a brief time at least to be 
made without these discoloring circumstances; and their interest is thus abid- 
ing and survives to this day. 

Ultimately the anti-slavery movement in Virginia was dragged into the 
arena of national politics, and strangled there. Two or three years after the 
debate referred to, the first abolition societies were planted in the North. 
Their consequences in repressing the South’s complaint of slavery, and subordi- 
nating it to ** the sectional animosity,” are described by Daniel Webster in his 
famous anti-abolition speech of 1847. Referring to Virginia in 1832: “ Every 
one spoke of slavery as he thought; very ignominious and disparaging names 
and epithets were applied to it. At that time Virginia w&s not unwilling or 
afraid to discuss this question, and to let that part of her population [the 
slaves] know as much of the discussion us they could learn. . . . As has 
been said by the honorable member frem South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun, the 
abolition societies [1835] commenced a new course of action. It is said (I 
do not know how true it may be) that they sent incendiary publications into 
the slave States; at any rate, they attempted to arouse and did arouse a very 
strung feeling; in other words, they created great agitation in the North against 
Southern slavery. Well, what was the result? The bonds of the slavcs were 
bound more firmly than before; their rivets were more strongly fastened. 
Public opinion, which in Virginia had begun to be exhibited against slavery, 
and was opening out for the discussion of the question, drew back and shut 
itself up in its castle. I wish to know whether anybody in Virginia can now 
talk openly as Mr. Randolph, Governor McDowell, and others talked in 1832, 
and sent their remarks to the press? We all know the fact, and we all know 
the cause; and everything that these agitating people have done has been, not 
to enlarge, but to restrain, not to set free, but to bind faster the slave popula- 
tion of the South.” ° 

There is no doubt that the conduct which Mr. Webster ascribes to the 
anti-slavery men of the South under the pressure of Northern abolition was 
weak and misjudged; that their true policy would have been, just when aboli- 
tion was most violent, to have asserted all the more strongly their own doc- 
trine and remedy; and although such a course might have involved some 
sucrifice of pride and some risk of misrepresentation, it assuredly, in the end, 
would have taken something from the power and popularity of the Abolition- 
ists, and proved an important diversion. This, indeed, would have been 
statesmanship. But, alas! statesmanship was already among the lost arts of 
the South; and that mark of fatuity which Providence is said to put upon 
what it designs to destroy might already be detected in the public conduct and 
management of the South. 

The Abolitionists in the North had always the advantage of a party organi- 
zation and a clear, determined purpose. It is true that at one time the party 
was masked in what was called “ Black Republicanism,” or it may have hon- 
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estly supposed that it was making some concessions and practising a real 
moderation in directing its designs upon slavery in the territories, and osten- 
sibly permitting it to be as it was in the States. But it was not difficult for 
discerning minds to detect the ultimate and necessary identity of these two 
parties of anti-slavery in the North; to see that the Black Republican party 
was logically founded on hostility to slavery per se, since the distinction of 
State and territory in the arrangement was wholly external and could found 
no real moral difference, and that once liaving committed itself to the critical 
premise of the Abolitionists, viz., **‘ Slavery is an evil,” it was bound to take 
ull the logical consequences, and was as much committed to the destruction 
of Slavery as Abolitionists themselves, differing only as to the methods of ob- 
taining the real desire of its heart, and the degree of indirection it was best to 
pursue. The identity of the two parties was sunk deep in the same dogma and 
the same desire; it was already in the heart and mind of each; and it was 
bound to be practically realized whenever the moment of choice came to act 
together or to separate finally. History abounds with examples showing that 
a party, having once fully determined that a thing is evil, will not be particular 
in its selection of means of removal, is not likely to fetter its conscience in this 
respect, and will take the “short cut” to the consummation of the reform 
whenever the way is plainly pointed out and the peremptory time of choice 
comes. If slavery was that huge and unmitigated evil which public sentiment 
in the North has declared it to be, why should constitution or laws save it? 
would there not be a real merit in cutting through these hollow fortresses? 
was the worst criminal of the age to go free because of a flaw in the indict- 
ment—a mere technicality—no matter in what im posing phrase, “constitution” 
or otherwise, was pleaded the letter of the Jaw? The anti-slavery sentiment 
of the North, declared one of its eloquent leaders, was prepared *‘ to rend the 
Union to destroy slavery, though hedged round by the triple bars of the na- 
tional compact, and though thirty-three crowned sovereigns with arnis in their 
hands stood around it.” And this was but logic and justice; the fair and in- 
evituble sequitur of such a premise as the Northern sentiment had already de- 
termined as to the magnitude of evil in slavery and the want of any quality to 
redeem it, or to protect it outside that narrow defence in which the South 
had at last meanly crouched, although better and wider defences were 
available—sthe mere letter of a written Jaw. It thus happened that the anti- 
slavery men of the North, whether Abolitionists or Republicans, were found 
equally ripe for emancipation when it came—that they became thoroughly 
identified when the late war gave the -ignal for choice; a result somewhat to 
the surprise of the unreflecting and easily deluded South, but that should not 
for a moment have disturbed the expectations of those who had ever thouglit 
of the North wisely and analytically. 

In every respect of management and real statesmanship the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the North was superior.to that of the South—the latter having 
become but a pale halting reflection of what it had once been, and finally dis- 
appearing in the war. The anti-slavery men of the South neyer obtained the 
credit they deserved; they were ignored by the world; they had no gift of 
advertising themselves; they had weakly allowed themselves to be silenced 
by the abolition uproar in the North, taking that easiest and most cowardly of 
refuges, reaction, where the real demand was for competition; and they, at 
last, found the adroitness of the North, after having imposed upon them so 
much of misrepresentation, succeeding at the end in shifting and fastening 
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upon the South, including “ anti-slavery ” men, “ union ” men, and all others, 
an arraignment as distinct as if the South had been one man—the odium of 
disunion! And this last crowning success of ingenuity and impertinence, con- 
summated in the very teeth of what but a few years before had been proclaimed 
to the world by the * American Anti-Slavery Society ” located in the North, 
and celebrating itself there: 

Resolved, That the Abolitionists of this country should make it one of the primary objects of 
this agitation to dissolve the American Union, 

But a little while before the past war, the writer had become deeply affected 
on account of the evils of slavery; and although he maintained that it had bene- 
fits, and although he yet retains his belief in such benefits, and would insist 
upon them even at this day as a historical tribute to slavery, hesaw the necessity 
of a deep reform to conform the peculiar institution of the South to the demands 
of humanity, and to overcome the increasing censures of the world. He had 
had for years an inside view of slavery, himself a slaveholder. He was aware 
of frequent incidents of cruelty to the negro, committed with impunity through 
looseness of the law, or the licenses of public sentiment in public neighbor- 
hoods. He saw that a remedy was needed. He was led to meditate a great 
missionary effort for the unification of all laws touching the negro; for a code 
which should exhibit all possible humanity, and allow all possible liberty to 
the negro consistent with the single fact of compulsory service; which should 
have the effect of enlightening the world as to the true nature of the * peculiar 
institution ” of the South, and especially vindicating it from the censure at- 
taching to the misnomer “slavery ”—a libel of party nomenclature. It was a 
large, inspiring work that was thus meditated; and at a certain time it might 
have proved one of the most famous and successful missions of the age. The 
writer then believed there was yet time for it; that the remedy proposed— 
ameliorating the condition of the negro, and advertising, in the form of public 
laws, his true condition to the world—would have satisfied the sympathies of 
the intelligent and answered all reasonable demands of the humang. 

What was the occasion for reform in Southern slavery may be suggested 
by a brief description of the laws of Virginia governing the relations of master 
and slave; this State being selected for illustration as the one that was notori- 
ously the mildest in its usage of the negro, and the example being thus unim- 
peachable and a generous one for any purpose of argument. The characteris- 
tic fault of all the Southern legislation concerning slavery was that there were 
few or no laws to protect the slave, or to represent his peculiar interest, while 
the statutes to oppress and punish him were many and invidious, and consti- 
tuted a black code of the worst description. In Virginia this peculiarity of the 
statute book was mitigated, yet distinctly enough marked for the purposes of 
the present illustration. The slave had no peculiar protection in Virginia; in- 
deed, no protection whatever except so far as the capital crime of murder or 
mayhem might be brought home to his master, on condition that both the tes- 
timony should be furnished and the prosecution originated by white persons. 
The slave was thus practically at the mercy of his master, whom he could 
neither accuse nor testify against, even ina capital crime, It had been decided 
by the Court of Appeals, the tribunal of last resort in Virginia, that no prose- 
eution would iie against a white man even for excessive beating of his slave, 
not amounting to mayhem or felony, But while there was this lack of laws in 
the negro’s behalf, he himself was bound hand and foot by severe statutes, and 
the black code of Virginia, though of lighter hue than that of States further 
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South, was dark enough to illustrate how debarred was this institution, even 
here in the midst of the best civilization of the South, from all the humanizing 
influences of the age. No slave in Virginia could be instructed or could con- 
tract marriage, and in these respects his personality was completely ignored. 
He was not allowed to keep anything that might be construed into a weapon. 
He was not to leave home or to visit off the plantation, even on holidays, with- 
out a written permission. He was especially forbidden to assemble at any meet- 
ing-house or other place in the night, under pretence of religious worship; 
and even in the light of day he might not hold a religious meeting unless two 
or more white persons were present. It was a crime to teach him to read or 
write; he could not trade on his own account, or sell anything without a writ- 
ten permit; he was not to “go at large,” or appear in the highway, without a 
pass; he was not in any circumstances te preach or exhort unless on permis- 
sion of a magistrate. Some of the penalties for a violation of these laws were 
imposed upon the master for permitting his slave to offend; in other cases the 
slave was liable to be taken before a justice of the peace and punished with 
stripes. If emancipated by his master, he was to leave the State within twelve 
months from the date of his emancipation. 

Such a condition of the law of slavery—a blank on one side and the shadow 
of a black code on the other—was one that loudly called for reform. It was a 
law dictated by fear, and which suggests how uneasy was the Southern con- 
science that could provide so many protections against the possibility of its 
being called to account either by the slave or by the world. It was a law that 
showed only what was vile and fearful in slavery, and reflected none of its 
true beneficence. It was thus a self-inflicted libel upon the real humanity of 
the South. In reform only could be represented that sentiment resident in 
Southern minds which, troubled in its conscience concerning slavery, had so 
far spoken the language of fear, and had not yet dared to venture openly upon 
that of self-accusation and repentance. 

The following letter, written over thirteen years ago to the New York * Tri- 
bune,” is introduced here, not for the narrow and inconsiderable interest which 
mav attach to it for its authorship, or as a link of consistency in the opinions 
of the present writer before and since the war, or as a curiosity in any person- 
al sense. But its place here is procured, ard the attention of the reader is 
claimed, for its general interest as, what the writer candidly believes it to be, 
an example of a state of feeling of the ante-bellum period in the South concern- 
ing slavery, really existing there in very many candid minds in that part of 
the Union—a fair exposition of the anti-slavery sentiment referred to as wide- 
ly resident in the South; although few Southern men of that day were willing 
to expose their sincere convictions on the subject; still less were they likely to 
have risked an avowal of them in the columns of an * Abolition” paper, and 
to have worn their hearts on their sleeves within the reach of an enemy’s lance: 


WASHINGTON Ciry, D. C., April, 1860, 

Sir : I thank you for your useful though eccentric notices of my book, “ Black Diamonds,” in 
which I have earnestly attempted to give truthful pictures of the condition of the slaves of the 
South, in especial opposition to Mr. Helper’s misrepresentations (as I consider them) of Southern 
society. Although you treat my pictures of the South and its slnves witha pleasantry that I do 
not think fitting to the discussion, I trust you will allow me to address you a few words serious- 
ly, begging you to listen to me in the interest of humanity. 

You make a short al usion to my advocacy of the slave trade. For the suggestions I have in- 
cidentally made on this subject, I have had to bear charges of barbarity and reproaches that I 
think undeserved and uncharitable, and that, I can assure you, have been especially painful to 
me, recognizing as I do the obligations of Christian duty, and trusting, above all things, that He 
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who judges the heart in the silence of its own depths may find there some sentiments of mercy 
toward my fellow creatures, to plead for me in my own great need, at the day of forgiveness. 

It was certainly in no spirit of barbarous and selfish greed that I treated the subject of the 
slave trade. You will notice that I advocated the reopening of the trade in the interests of the 
poor white men of the South, who are now oppressec by the monopoly of slaveholders. With 
these poor white men I have all my sympathies, I honor them, regard them in their toil and heip- 
lessness with a beating heart; am in poverty as one of them; and would be prouder, through 
poverty, oppression, and toil, to be the champion of their cause, than in liveried loyalty to serve 
the greatest power on earth. 

Secondly, sir, I recommend the slave trade in the interests of the negro. I do this for many 
reasons, one of which only will I mention, as you are likely to appreciate it, viz.: that the cruel- 
ties and inhumanities of the present system of slavery in the South are to be ascribed to the irre- 
sponsible, high-handed, and defiant feudal rule of a conventional aristocracy of slaveholde rs, 
Make slavery common and popular, take it from the control of feudal proprietors, make it an in- 
stitution of the people and not the apanage of an aristocracy, and you make it a practicable ob- 
ject of legislation, improve its condition, and secure those beneficent results which logically belong 
to the subjection of the inferior to a superior race. 

Sir, believe me that in Christian reflection, in wrestlings of conscience, in the dark hours of 
troubled thought, and in the darker hour of prayer on my bed, I have felt that there is a mission 
of humanity to be performed toward slavery in the South. Bat, sir, this mission is not abolition. 
I believe that the exceptional, inhuman incidents or occasional barbarities of Southern slavery 
afford the only popular ground to sustain the Abolition party as against the South. I would re- 
move these grounds ; I would secure and enforce the humane treatment of the blacks, and reduce 
slavery to a well-guarded, mild, and domestic institution. ‘ 

I had originally debated in my mind the slave trade proposition as affording the only means to 
rescue the institution from the dark, contracting clutches of a monopoly. In connection with 
these reflections, I have been brought to the idea of preparing a work recommending organizations 
in the South to secure and to promote humanity to the slaves. Believe me, this is no slight and 
passing thought; it is matured; it is practicable; it compasses volumes of reflection. Such 
great humanitarian societies as I refer to, organized in the South, would afford the best protection 
for her against the insolent advances of Northern intervention. They would suppress negro 
lynchings ; they would reform the slave codes ; they would kill off Abolitionism ; they would si- 
lence its clamor; they would give notorious asSurance of humanity to the negro ; and they would 
restore peace to the country. 

Are you, sir, willing to engage in a reform of this scope ? Are you willing to give up the va- 
garies of emancipation to secure home societies, organized to secure the slave from violence and 
wrong ? These are common concerns of humanity. The South carnot object to their entertain- 
ment by humanitarian societies. Will you enter into this beneficent, lawful, practicable reform ? 
Or will you prefer, for political ends, to agitate the subject of slavery with the impostured sympa- 
thy of Abolitionists, and in a way wholly barren of benefit to the slave ? 

But I am wandering into a discussion that I intend to reserve fora book Tam writing quick- 
ly and in confusion. Before concluding, however, let me say again, deliberately, that the re- 
proaches cast upon me for barbarously recommending the slave trade are unjust; and Jet me pro- 
test to you that there is no accusation in the world that [ would acquit myself of more anxiously 
than that of inhumanity. And here another word of explanation that occurs. In my book, 
“ Black Diamonds.” I do not advocate the slave trade, exactly speaking. I advocate the importa- 
tion of African laborers for terms of years, so as to avoid the law, on the probability that the ne- 
gro immigrants would never return to Africa, but would accept inducements to live in bondage. 

This platform on the trade is peculiar and conservative, and one which the Democratic party 
of the South is likely ultimately to adopt. T have written you some plain thonghts ; they may 
provoke harsh comments I have not written them to induce a controversy. They are, perhaps, 
as much in face of some of the distempered opiniots of the South as (pardon me) your own. On 

his subject I put myself in the face of friend and foe—not with defiance, not with taunts, not 

with insult, but I trust with a better courage—the courage which the flush of conscious truth gives 

to the heart to do and to dare, more than the shuut of the captains and the stamp of the battle. 
Respectfully, 

E. A. PoLLarp. 
HORACE GREELEY, Esq., editor of the New York *“ Tribune.” 


The work promised in this communication was never consummated. It 
wus well that it was abandoned. Since the time when the above letter was 
written and its author meditating the reform of slavery, and with the lights of 
retrospect shed from the last decade, he has become profoundly convinced 
that he was laboring under a mistake, and that his scheme, though an amiable 
one, was defective, and fell short of the true necessities uf the case. The time 
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for reform had then passed; that for emancipation had fully come; and the 
best, the supreme evidence of this is the success which every honest Southern 
man, after some season of doubt or hesitation, is now,forced to confess eman- 


cipation to be. It is this no longer questionable success which proves that the 


negro had become ripe for freedom; and so worthy has he shown himself of 
this gift, so capable of improving it, that looking upon what the colored freed- 
man is to-day, the conclusion cannot be otherwise than that his detention in 
slavery a day longer than that on which his bonds were taken off would have 
been an injustice and a misfortune. Slavery had fulfilled its mission, and if, 
as can now be so plainly seen in the light of retrospect, it had been part of 
that providential mission to train the negro to an improvement whence he was 
not likely to depart, except to still further advance, and if in this respect 
slavery had a value greater in the interest of humanity than what had yet 
heen accounted to it—the value of a civilizer—it is evident that when it had 
done its appointed work of improvement and civilization it was to be removed 
like all other machinery of God’s dispensation, to give place to a new order, 
new means of development and progress. Having educated the negro to what 
since emancipation he has proved himself to be, there was plainly no longer 
any use for slavery, and as plainly a use for emancipation—an appointed prov- 
idence in that as well as in the forerunner. The writer, like many others in 
the South, did not see the ripeness of the times until the harvest was gathered 
and the grain proved, In the times of Thomas Jefferson emancipation no 
doubt would have been a fatal experiment, and the negro in the South would 
then probably have repeated something of the frightful experiences that at- 
tended his liberation in the West Indies, and in other parts of the world where 
his worthiness of freedom had been insufficiently proved before the gift had 
been conferred. But in the time of its actual happening in America, through 
a long train of providences culminating in the late war, and after a period of 
probation, the result of which we see in “a new citizen” actually fit for all the 
functions of citizenship, returned from the savage and heathen that Southern 
slavery found him, emancipation was undoubtedly then the right experiment; 
and this experience has proved, and nothing perhaps but expericnce would have 
proved it. 

It has naturally required some time for the South to draw the lesson im- 
plied in the actual consequences of the liberation of the negro, and to trace 
out the beautiful order of Providence, which has proved alike the benefits of 
slavery and the benefits of emancipation, each in its appointed time and 
sphere. There has been similar hesitation on the part of the North to perceive 
that the success of emancipation was the success of slavery, and to divine there- 
from its own peculiar Jesson of charity and confession. The anti-slavery men 
of the South were right in their time, and the anti-slavery men of the North 
were right—not in that time in which they most loudly proclaimed them- 
selves, but in that time in which Providence had appoiuted them to act. There 
was a period in which slavery was to be conserved, for it was then doing its 
great God-appointed work (and that which the North now is forced to espe- 
cially acknowledge) of making the negro truly fit for freedom. It would have 
been well if in this period the South had then undertaken its enterprises of re- 
form of slavery; for though such may not have supplanted abolition at the 
last. it yet would have done commensurate good in its own day, and it would 
have left the South with an adornment of humanity that would have been its 
best legacy from the contentions of the past 
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In that period of the war wherein emancipation was in actual progress, and 
for some years after the peace, the negro suffered greatly; and it appeared for 
8 me time that Southern theorists were to find practically proved and exem- 
plified their doctrine of freedom being a fatal gift to the African. His suffer- 
ings in this transition period were greater than they had been in any equal 
time in the history of slavery in America; and the world will probably never 
know the frightful amount of them. When General Banks commanded in 
Louisiana he testified that nearly one-third of the negroes found in his military 
department had died or disappeared. The mortality was shocking. A cliap- 
lain in the Northern army (Rev. Mr. Fiske), who had charge of some of the 
establishments of the freedmen in the Mississippi valley, thus described their 
condition: ** Out of an average number of four thousand blacks under my 
charge at Memphis during the months of February, March, and April, 1863, 
there died during that time twelve hundred, Three-fourths of them had no 
change of raiment; probably one-fourth of the women had but one garment 
between them and utter nakedness. Many children were kept night and day 
rolled in the poor blanket of a family—its sole apparel. Multitudes had no 
beds. There were no floors in their leaky tents, and no chance for fires. The 
wonder is, not that so many died, but that so many lived.” 

To such results there wer? some persons in the South who pointed with a 
hideous satisfaction, as a confirmation of their theories that emancipation 
would be « failure, and that the freed negro was destined soon to perish, the vic- 
tim of a false philanthropy. But they did not intelligently trace the causes 
of the sufferings described; they did not see that they were incidents such as 
might be expected from any transition so great and violent as had taken place 
in the case of the negro; they did not sufficiently wait for the sequel. In the 
preoccupations of the war the negro was bound to be neglected, no matter how 
severely the benevolenee of the North might tax itself; and much was to be 
forgiven on account of the necessities of the case, although something yet may 
remain to be condemned on the score of mismanagement. The experiment 
of the negro’s freedom hxd not yet been fairly tried, either on the part of his 
guardians or of himself. The transition period once passed, he has taken a 
start which it would now be useless to deny. He is already self-supporting 
and self-advancing; an industrious laborer, and in many respects an exem- 
plary citizen. Mr. Jefferson's idea that the negro, after freedom, would be- 
come intolerable in the South, because of his ‘‘ recollection of the ten thousand 
wrongs ” he had formerly endured, is so far disproved that if there is anything 
most remarkable of the present temper of the negro, it is the kind memory he 
retains of slavery. But it is needless to accumulate reasons for an illustra- 
tion of a fact so patent as the progress of the negro since emancipation, and 
the agreeable manner in which he had impredicted the worst fears of the 
South. Emancipation ts a success; and the South may be more ready to ac- 
knowledge it when she understands what a tribute this fact implies to the past 
institution of slavery. For the success of emancipation is not only of the vir- 
tue of emancipation, but of the virtue of the slavery which preceded it; show- 
ing that such slavery was not the unmitigated evil thatthe North had supposed 
it to he, that it had a benefit even beyond those which the South in the past 
had claimed for it; proved, and proved triumphantly, from the fact of its pro- 
ducing the negro such as the North claims him to be—a citizen worthy of the 
suffrage and all civic trusts—from the negro such as the world saw him a cen- 
tury »go—a breechless barbarian, and a very nondescript on the borders of hu- 
manity! 
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The retrospect concerning slavery from that standpoint of observation 
which the South and the North have alike now reached, is full of beautiful and 
even sublime instructions. We see now the visible footprints of Providence, 
and a way so clear that there should no longer be a shadow of misconstruction 
or of debate on the history of anti-slavery in America. There was a time, as 
has been noticed, just after the war, when there continued to be some debatable 
ground; but even that is now gone, and there should be no longer anything 
to discuss between North and South except mutual congratulations that slavery 
did its work so well in the past, and that emancipation does its work so well 
in the present. The South only asks that a certain historical justice be done 
her; that it be now clearly perceived that her own party of anti-slavery had 
not only a real existence, but a juster view in its day than had the Northern 
party of anti-slavery; and that, with all its weaknesses and shortcomings, it 
yet deserves an honorable place in the national records of a great moral mis- 
sion concerning the negro, which yet continues. 

It is because of the continuance of this mission that the writer has been at 
some pains to define what was the anti-slavery party of the South (using the term 
«party ’ here only as a convenient term for a collection of men in the South 
holding certain views); and he has written so far, not to serve a mere historical 
curiosity, but to bring up at the end a practical question that survives to-day. 
It is to reassert what was in the past the anti-slavery party of the South; to 
practically reconstruct it on a new basis, but one that will in no wise disturb the 
identity of its former principles and sentiments. By a remarkable coincidence 
the opportunity is created for the South to vindicate now both its old positions 
concerning slavery—that which saw what was evil in it, and that which, on 
the other hand, insisted that there was something of good in it. By acknowl- 
edging the success of emancipation, so far as it implies that the negro is better 
off now than when he was a bondman, the South will sufficiently justify her 
old condemnation of what was evil in slavery, the belief that it was an injus- 
tice anda wrong. Again, by acknowledging the success of emancipation, so 
far as it implies that the negro had become worthy to receive it, she will sus- 
tain her former notion of a good in slavery, a beneficent agency, which even 
the North is now estopped from denying. There is then the basis of an active, 
generous party in the present times of the South which will repeat the true 
sentiment of her anti-slavery men of the past, vindicate an important passage 
of her moral history, and which, giving to the negro his proper recognition 
and encouragement, must go forward in the spirit of such an acknowledg- 
ment, to aid his further progress and to accomplish works of beneficence. It 
is an opportunity for the broadest reconciliation between all parties to the 
negro question; and in which the South may show herself at once the justest 
commentator on slavery in the past, and the truest friend to the negro in the 
future. 

Epwarp A. PoLLArRD.* 


* This article was written a short time before Mr. Pollard’s death, which occurred the 17th 
of December, 1872. 
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THE MAMMOTH RELIGION OF THE WORLD, 


HE. tourist, roaming over the sunny lands of the East, cannot but gaze 
with admiring wonder on the gorgeous temple edifices that everywhere 
meet the eye. Even amid the superlative richness of tropical scenery they 
stand conspicuous—their slender, gilded spires towering upward, often hun- 
dreds of feet, till they seem lost in the blue ether; their tinted tiles of green and 
gold, reflecting as by a prism all the colors of the rainbow; and their myriads 
of tiny, tinkling bells, pendent from every turret and gable of the vaulted roof, 
breathing out sweet musie at each touch of the passing breeze. Nowhere else, 
not even on their own magnificent palaces, or the gorgeous abodes of their 
kings, do Orientals so lavish time and money, taste and skill, as on the tem- 
ples of their gods. Amid the wealth of luxuriance the Divine Creator has 
scattered so plenteously around, these seem in perfect accord—monuments of 
a devotion and self-sacrifice that challenge our admiration, even while awak- 
ening pity for a zeal so sadly misplaced. Never were devotees of any creed 
or faith so fast bound in its thraldom as are these disciples of Buddh or Gan- 
dama; while this mammoth religion numbers as its votaries more than five 
hundred and fifty millions of human beings, or nearly half the population 
of our globe! For some two thousand five hundred years it has been the es- 
tablished religion of Burmah, Siam, Laos, Pegu, Cambodia, Thibet, Japan, 
Tartary, Ceylon, the Loo-Choo and many neighboring islands, besides about 
two-thirds of China and a large portion of Siberia; and at the present day no 
inconsiderable number of the simple peasantry of Swedish Lapland are found 
among its firm adherents. 

Nearly all the forms of idolatry known to the world have had their birth- 
place in the East; and all have been alike nursed and cradled by the glowing 
imagination and ardent fancies of the natives of those sunny climes. It were 
vain at this distant day to attempt to trace out all the causes that have led 
either to the wide differences that distinguish the several systems from each 
other, or the many points of resemblance that bind them together as the off- 
spring of s common parent. But it is certainly true that each system is found 
largely modified by the peculiar habits, tastes, and degree of cultivation of the 
nation or tribe among whom it has taken root; often becoming so completely 
metamorphosed by transplantation that its original characteristics are scarcely 
recognizable. This is specially true in regard to Buddhism, and hence has 
doubtless arisen the diversity of opinions given by travellers of its doctrines 
and precepts. Some have asserted that it is a simple form of theology, beau- 
tifully ingenious in tenet, wise in its requisitions, and harmless at least in ten- 
dency; others, that it is a subtle tissue of falsehoods, fabricated with the basest 
designs by a crafty and corrupt priesthood; while yet another class denounce 
this widespread superstition as a mild form of atheism, a senseless bowing 
down to blocks of wood and stone, without any recognition on the part of the 
worshipper of a higher principle or spiritual worship. The last is never true 
except of the extremely ignorant. No intelligent Buddhist really worships 
the image before which he bows, but a being of which the image serves to re- 
mind him. This is fully proved by the fact that images are suffered to go to 
decay, and are replaced by others of the same deity, without any feeling of re- 
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pugnance at displacing a holy object; which certainly could not be were the 
image itself regarded as sacred. Each of the two theories is true to a limited 
extent, of certain localities where Buddhism has been grafted on the stock of 
some other form of idolatry; but neither of them is true of Buddhism in the 
abstract, as set forth in the Bali sacred books, or as found among those who 
hold the system unadulterated by any admixture of other creeds. 

Buddhism, in its pure form, undoubtedly had its origin in Hindostan, where 
its founder was born; and thence, by the almost superhuman efforts of its 
priests and devotees, it was scattered far and wide all through eastern, mid- 
dle, and southern Asia. When Mohammedanism was first introduced into 
Java, the people were all Buddhists; and they clung to their established reli- 
gion with a tenacity that even the fire and sword of the false prophet were in 
many cases incapable of subduing. In Hindostan, within a few centuries after 
the death of Gaudama, we find the Brahmins fiercely persecuting the Buddhists, 
and ultimately expelling them from the country; yet to this day, despite the 
deadly malignity of the Brahmins, the persistent warfare waged against Budd- 
hism by Mohammedans, and the combined prayers and efforts-of all Christen- 
dom, no decisive victory has been achieved over this mighty host. Some 
thousands have been converted to Christianity, but the loss is made good by 
births from year to year; though it is true that as western civilization pro- 
gresses, the higher class, and in many cases even the priests themselves, are 
losing their hold on the doctrines of Buddhism, and modifying their temple 
worship by some admixture of occidental if not Christian observances. 

Of the high antiquity of Buddhism there is much collateral as well as di- 
rect evidence—evidence that neither internecine nor foreign strife, not even 
religious persecution, has been able to destroy. Witness the gigantic images 
in the caves of Elephanta, near Bombay, and those of Lingi Sara in the inte- 
rior of Java; all of which are known to have been in existence at least four 
centuries prior to our Lord's advent. The former derive their very cognomen 
from the colossal stone elephant—the chosen emblem of Buddhism—which, 
though partially sunken by its own immense weight, is still the most conspic- 
uous object on the shores of the little island. These caves contain many well- 
authenticated images of Gaudama, built, as the records of the country show, 
soon after his death; leaving not a shadow of a doubt that they became thus 
early the chosen sanctuaries of Buddhistic worship. In our own day there is 
little of Buddhism remaining in Hindostan save these massive images of the 
last Buddh, and the simple record of the Brahmins, that about two thousand 
five hundred years ago ‘‘a subverter of the true faith arose, and, calling him- 
self a divine teacher, sought to destroy the worship of Brahma, and substitute 
atheism in its place; but he was utterly foiled and driven out by the Brah- 
mins; and those of his disciples who would have remained to propagate the 
creed of their leader, were tortured by fire and sword until wholly extermi- 
nated.” Banishment, however, was not extermination in regard to Buddhism, 
but rather the means of spreading more widely and rapidly over the adja- 
cent countries this fascinating superstition. The idea, so ably advocated by 
the celebrated Bayne, that the images found in the caves of Elephanta were 
designed originally as symbols of the three persons of the Trinity, is not sus- 
tained by either the surroundings or the traditions of the country. Clemens 
Alexandrinus speaks of Boulta; Bockhart, of Butta; and the Arabians of long 
ago had their ** Bod”; all of which seemingly point to the founder or reviver 
of this mystic faith. 
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The system derives its distinctive appellation from Buddh or Buddhba—the 
name, not of any one god, but of the entire class, or deity in general. Its dis- 
ciples claim that to different ages and systems there have belonged innumera- 
ble Buddhs; but to no one world more than five, and to some not any. When 
this is the case, the ‘* period” is full of gloom; life waxes feeble, and all crea- 
tures are degraded and miserable. To our favored system Fate decreed five, 
each of whom was to appear on the earth in due succession, pass through myr- 
iads of transmigrations or states of existence, being born in all manner of 
forms, as insects, reptiles, birds, beasts, and fishes, till every sin should be 
atoned for by suffering, and a sufficient degree of ‘‘ merit” amassed to pur- 
chase complete redemption from existence as an inferior animal. Then the 
embryo deity should appear as prince, priest, or littérateur, and, becoming a 
teacher of religion, be purged from the last remains of sin and enter into Nig- 
ban. A long interregnum would then occur, and at the prescribed time an- 
other god would appear to go through the self-same routine of purgatorial 
suffering, with precisely the same results. Four of these Buddhs have already 
appeared during the present “system,” the last of whom was Gaudama, and 
he is the one now worshipped. Unless the fifth Buddh should-sooner become 
incarnate, Gaudama’s exaltation is to continue five thodsand years, two thou- 
sand four hundred and sixteen of which have already expired. After the com- 
pletion of his full term he will no longer receive divine honors, but will still 
retain his rank as a Buddh reposing in Nigban. Of the first three, Kau-kri- 
than, Gau-nga-gong, and Kah-tha-pah, little is known besides their names, that 
they were born, lived, and died, and are supposed to be resting in Nigban, the 
highest possible felicity to which either mortal or deity may attain—a dream- 
less sleep of unconscious blessedness, in which one really lives, but is unsus- 
ceptible alike of pain and pleasure, and incapable equally of thought and ac- 
tion, volition and consciousness! The adherents of Buddhism contend warm- 
ly against the use of the words nigban and annihilation as synonymous terms. 
Yet so very narrow is the line of demarkation, that it falls quite beyond the 
obtuse perceptions of occidentals, who can receive the doctrine of the possibil- 
ity of life under such conditions only on the “thus saith the Bali.” The Nig- 
ban of the Buddhist is not simply the Italian dolce far niente ; it is more, in- 
comparably more, than a European mind can conceive or our language ex- 
press—a passionless, emotionless rest—perfect calm, physical, mental, and 
moral, where the tired soul bathes unceasingly in the waters of Lethe, and 
rouses never from its dreamless slumber. This is the summum bonum of the 
Buddhist, the very ne plus ultra of the indolent East Indian’s ideas of happi- 
ness here or hereafter. ‘ 

The fifth and last Buddh, Arimitaya by name, has not yet become incar- 
nate, but is expected to make his advent within a few thousand years, and may 
do so at any time from one of the lower celestial regions, where he now re- 
poses in embryo, till the set time, unknown to mortals, shall be fulfilled. The 
first male child born in any Buddhist country, with his fingers and toes all of 
uniform length, and ears reaching to his shoulders, will be accredited as Ari- 
mitaya, “the lord god Buddh, serene and infallible.” By these tokens he will 
at once be recognized by the faithful, and be joyfully welcomed as the incar- 
nate deity; and never did devout Israelite look more longingly for the advent 
of the promised Messiah, or cherish more eager desire to number the incarnate 
Saviour among his own seed, than do the Buddhists of our day in regard to 
the god they are expecting. When he too shall have come and passed away, 
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all the future is to his followers a dreary blank, veiled in hopeless, impenetra- 
ble obscurity, beyond which mortal ken may not peer. 

Gaudama, the fourth Buddh, is the only one of whom any authentic records 
have been preserved; and even of him, so marvellously inwrought are truth 
and falsehood—the fondly-cherished details of a simple, earnest life with the 
ingenious fabrications of a designing priesthood—that one finds it difficult to 
separate fact from fancy, and to know just where the real ends and the fabu- 
lous begins. Yet this Gaudama was no myth, but a genuine personage, born 
as a Hindoo prince, in South Behar, B. C. 656. Well authenticated records 
establish indisputably the facts, that together with a noble physique, superior 
mental endowments, and high moral excellence, there were found in him a 
purity of life, sanctity of character, and simple integrity of purpose, that com- 
mended themselves to all brought under his influence. Even at this distant 
day one cannot listen with tearless eyes to the touching details of his pure, ear- 
nest life, and patient endurance under‘contradiction, often fierce persecution, 
from those he sought to benefit. Altogether, he seems to have been one of 
those remarkable examples occasionally met with of genius and virtue unac_ 
countably superior to the age and nation that produce them. 

Guadama’s early life is described as quiet and unostentatious, and his quest 
for truth as earnest and persevering. Educated by the Brahmins, constant as- 
sociation gave him an insight into the real character of his teachers that 
ended in an unmitigated abhorrence of their vicious and hypocritical lives. 
He was astounded and horror-struck at the revelations thus made of the impu- 
rity, even gross sensuality of those who professed to lead lives of the strictest 
asceticism; of the pride and arrogance of men claiming the deepest humility ; 
and the constant perversion of the most solemn truths in the conduct and 
teachings of the religious guides of his people. So, arguing that fruit so evil 
could be the product of only an evil tree, and convinced of the utter inefli- 
ciency of the creed of his sect to produce even an external morality, he deter- 
mined either to found a new religion or wholly to reorganize the old. His 
sole object, unadulterated by any desire of personal aggrandizement, seems to 
have been to reform the abuses of the priesthood, and secure among all its dev- 
otees a higher type of purity and integrity. Embellishments were added to 
secure popular favor, as the setting to the diamond—not to add lustre, but to 
display that which really exists. He was about forty years old when he began 
to preach and to teach his new doctrines; and from that time to the close of 
his life, at the advanced age of eighty-four, he was untiring in his efforts to in- 
form and elevate the clergy, and to inculcate everywhere among the people 
honesty, virtue, truth, temperance, and kindliness; his own life, meanwhile, 
furnishing the noblest commentary on his teachings. There is no reason to 
believe that he ever arrogated to himself any higher authority than that of a 
teacher of religion; but, as in modern factions, there were readily found 
among his followers those who carried his peculiar tenets much further than 
their founder. These, not content with lauding during his lifetime the noble 
deeds of their teacher, exalted him, within a quarter of a century after his 
death, to a place among their deities—worshipping as a god one they had 
known only as a simple-hearted, earnest, truth-seeking philanthropist. ‘This 
worship was at first but the natural upgushing of the veneration and love Gau- 
dama had inspired during his noble life; and his sorrowing disciples, mourn- 
ing over the desolation his death had occasioned, turned for consolation to the 
theory that he still lived, and that, though reposing in dreamless unconsciousness 
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amid the shades of Nigban, they might honor his memory, if not benefit them- 
selves, by pouring out upon the altar of their beloved teacher a daily libation 
of offerings, incense, and praises. ‘Those who had known him in life cherished 
his name as the very synonyme of all that was generous and good; and it re- 
quired but a step to exalt him to divine honors; and so it was that Gaudama 
became a god, and continues to be worshipped as such. 

To this Gaudama temples costly and magnificent are erected in every 
Buddhist country. They occupy the best localities, cover a large area of 
ground, and form everywhere the most striking feature in the gorgeous ori- 
ental landscape of luxuriant banian and stately palm, diversified by the count- 
less floral treasures of those wondrously productive climes. In the city of 
Bangkok alone there are over a hundred spacious temples and twenty thou- 
sand priests, maintained at an annual expense of nearly three millions of dol- 
lars. Each temple contains, besides the main edifice, a group of graceful pa- 
godas, commodious dwellings for the resident clergy and their pupils, and sev- 
eral zayats, where the juveniles congregate for educational purposes, and peo- 
ple of all ages and conditions to be entertained at their leisure hours. The 
ceilings of many of the temples, and occasionally gates and doors, are gor- 
geously inlaid in fantastic mosaics of mother-of-pearl, and the walls of the main 
edifice are generally covered with frescoes delineating the exploits of gods and 
heroes, or some of the leading tenets of Buddhistic faith. One of these tem- 
ples, rejoicing in the brilliant cognomen of Wat Cham Taung, “the golden,” 
I remember as specially gorgeous internally, and the grounds about it fit for 
the gambols of a fairy queen and her dainty sprites. The broad walk that 
leads from the wharf is lined on both sides by tuberoses and cape jessamines 
in the full pride of blushing beauty, while above them and all around waves 
the graceful foliage of the magnolia grandiflora, bending beneath its wealth 
of ambrosial fragrance. The first apartment entered is a court about two hun- 
dred feet square, and around the four sides runs a gallery containing images of 
Guadama, placed on tall gilt pedestals, before each of which kneel two wor- 
shippers—artificial figures of life size, and so true to nature that the first time 
I saw them a solemn awe came over my spirit at the sight of such a company 
of wrapt adorers, and I instinctively trod lightly the tessellated pavements, 
from the fear of interrupting their silent devotions. 

The idols and bowed devotees are all very richly gilt, and wear over their 
shoulders the sacred priestly mantle. It is of bright yellow, the fzvorite color 
of the gods, and hence always worn by the clergy. The vestibule that leads 
to the main auditory is also completely surrounded by images; and here in 
the very centre of the huge edifice, directly beneath its tallest spires, is a re- 
cumbent figure of Gaudama, more than a hundred feet long, heavily plated 
with gold, and superbly adorned. Smallerimages occupy every niche, massive 
chandeliers hang from the lofty ceilings, and the altar is piled with precious 
gifts; while ornaments curious and costly, statuettes, medallions, and bijou- 
terie generally, lie scattered round in such delectable covfusion, as quite to set 
at naught every distinction of time, place, and nationality. All the temples 
are, of course, not equally splendid; but in all of them are long corridors wiih 
rows of images, some containing several thousand, and the smaller tempples not 
more than two or three hundred. In the size of the images there is still greater 
diversity. the largest I have seen being nearly two hundred feet high, and the 
smallest less than an inch; and the material is variously of gold, silver, brass, 
ivory, wood, brick, stone, clay, stick-lac, and porcelain—some elaborately carved, 
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while others are hewn out in the roughest manner. In all, the features are 
identical—the supposed resemblance of Gaudama, with high cheek bones, 
broad forehead, and hands resting on the knees, while the head always sup- 
ports a cupola or crown. Sometimes the idol sits cross-legged on a pedestal, 
and at others he occupies a recumbent posture; but ‘in none is he ever repre- 
sented standing, as so fatiguing an attitude is utterly at variance with the Ori- 
ental idea of perfect enjoyment. Everywhere, in public artd private, in field and 
garden, ship and shop, temple, palace, and hovel, one finds an altar erected, 
with one or more images, its candles, incense, and offerings; end there is 
scarce a man, woman, or child, from the toddling infant to the gray-haired 
sire, that fails to bring his daily offering of praise and propitiation. None are 
exempt, of whatever sex, age. or rank; for even the iwfant of days may hol 
in its tiny hand a banana or wild flower, and the poorest can spare a handful 
of rice, a cigarette, or a quid of betel-nut, as an offering to the god and the 
priests. 

The new and full moons are the “ great sacred days,” and the intervening 
quarters the “lesser days.” On every return of the former, the priests are 
required to shave off freshly their hair and eyebrows, and the laity to make 
special offerings in proportion to their ability. On these occasions, and at 
marriage festivals and funerals, the priests read and expound portions of the 
sacred books, or chant them in measured tones, while people come and go, as 
suits their convenience, ask questions audibly of the officiating priest, or 
make any comments they desire. But for the ordinary daily worship, devotees 
who resort to the temple usually repair to the main edifice, where the larger 
idols are enshrined, and the devotions of each are performed separately, in 
time and manner to suit himself. The temples being open from dawn to dusk, 
worshippers enter when they choose, silently deposit their offerings on the 
altars, prostrate themselves in adoration, audibly repeat a few extracts from 
some sacred book, and depart as they came, without waiting for others. ‘There 
is no collective worship, not even among members of the same family, ex- 
cept as a fond mother guides the tiny hand of her lisping babe to the altar, 
that it may in propria persona deposit the gift around which she has just 
folded the dimpled fingers, while she reverently bows the infant head before 
the hoary idol, whose very name its little lips have not yet learned to utter. 
Thus she trains her offspring to ‘‘ win merit” for itself, even before it can be 
conscious of the act of worship. All obscene rites are strictly forbidden, all 
licentious songs and immodest allusions discountenanced, and no bloody sac- 
rifices are permitted. 

In speaking of Buddhism among the Chinese, Dr. Morrison said: * It is 
denied by the learned, laughed at by the profligate, yet followed by all.” And 
so we find it to this day; while one who has not heen in its midst can form no 
conception of the potent sway wielded by this wondrous belief over the minds 
of the people of southern Asia. Even those who little regard its requirements 
in life will, when death threatens, send for a Buddhist priest, for the purpose 
of making over to some temple all their property in order to purchase 
“merit,” which they regard as the only ground of immunity from suffering. 
These legacies are sometimes immense, and ,they are religiously devoted to 
the purpose specified by the donor. Indeed, were all the wealth of the Indies 
placed in the keeping of a Buddhist, to be used for the propagation of his re- 
ligion, never a pistole would he touch or allow another to touch, though it 
were to save himself or his dearest friend from starvation. 
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All the sacred books of the Buddhists now extant are supposed to owe 
their origin to Gaudama; and it is perhaps for this reason that he ranks higher 
than either of those who preceded him as gods. ‘The books were not, however, 
actually written till upwards of four hundred years after his death—being at 
first only handed down by tradition, and ultimately reduced to writing by 
priests in the island of Ceylon, which is one of the strongholds of this religion. 
They comprise many volumes, but are so arranged as to be easily com- 
prehended each by itself. Complete sets are very rare, except in the largest 
temples; and, either by design or carelessness on the part of copyists, differ- 
ent versions vary widely from each other. Especially is this true in regard to 
the details of Gaudama’s early career, though all agree as to the time of his 
birth being B. C. 646, and the place India. Two accounts from the Bali sa- 
cred books are most generally received by devout Buddhists. ‘The advocates 
of each contend loudly for the superior claims of their own peculiar creed; 
but, while both have doubtless some foundation in truth, there is in each too 
much of gross absurdity to admit of either being received without very large 
deductions. 

The account most elaborate in details, though not that one most generally 
received, describes Gaudama as the son of Mahapatie, a sovereign of Benares, 
and Chundra, a princess of royal descent. Being the only son, he was of 
course heir to the throne. His mother was “a being altogether holy, and so 
perfect in all her rites ” that a saint consented to become incarnate as a man 
for the third time, in order to be born of her. The first human existence of the 
saint had been in the person of the King of Waranasi during a period of twenty 
years, when he had committed such fearful crimes as to render himself odious 
in the sight of all worlds, and ultimately to sink him to the lowest hell. Here 
he spent eighty thousand years, till he had been cleansed by fierce purgatorial 
tires from all his pollutions, when he was born again as a man, this time as a 
priest in the province of Pavatingsa. Intimidated by suffering in the former state, 
he set himself in this new being to attain merit, practising the severest pen- 
ances, denying himself even needful sustenance, till his body was wasted almost 
to a skeleton, and he often crawled about in the exercise of his clerical duties, 
because from utter exhaustion he was unable to walk erect. He also refrained 
from all sorts of mirth, never indulging in a smilg, nor even conversing with 
any whose society was agreeable to him; but mingling instead with beggars, 
outcasts, and those whom all men despised—though not, as appears by the 
record, to benefit them, but solely to “obtain merit” for himself. From this 
life of asceticism he passed into Nigban, expecting to repose there in the end- 
less felicity of unconsciousness. But from that enviable state he was soon 
aroused by a tawada or heavenly messenger, who proposed to him to become 
once more an inhabitant of a human body, promising that five hundred tawadas 
should become incarnate at the same time, and that after he should be deified 
they should all reénter Nigban together, never mere to be roused from their 
dreamless sleep. 

Moved by these weighty considerations, the embryo deity again descended 
to this lower world, and was born this time as the crown prince of Benares. 
The hitherto childless old King Mahapatie was so eiated at the birth of this 
son, that in the joy of his heart he despatched messengers to every part of his 
domain, to bring in all the male children that had been born on the same 
auspicious dy, to be maintained in regal state at the king’s expense, as the future 
companions aud attendants of his son. Thus were the five hundred heavenly 
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beings who had that day been born at once established in their new quarters 
within the royal palace, to be reared in the companionship of the infant god. 
Nurses were duly provided for all, but for the embryo Buddh a hundred, in 
order that many might thus acquire merit in ministering to his wants. When 
only a month old the royal child was presented at court; and seeing the king 
about to pronounce sentence on four criminals, the infant suddenly swooned 
away, as he called to mind his sufferings in a former state, and dreaded that, 
being now once more heir to a crown, he might again be involved as hefure 
in guilt and suffering. All this so overpowered him, that he lay as one dead, 
while the King bewailed his loss, and the whole court tore their hair and rent 
their garments in dismay. Just at this crisis his mother in the former state, 
now a heavenly damsel, appeared to the infant god, and bade him feign lame- 
ness, deafness, and loss of speech, in order to escape the temptations of court 
life. Arousing him then from his deadly swoon, she disappeared, and was 
never again visible to any human being except her former son, to whom she 
again appeared at several important crises of his eventful life. 

The system of deception advised by the goddess mother taught the child 
rigid self-control, from which he never deviated; as even in infancy he never 
cried, and in subsequent years submitted without a tear or groan to several 
painful operations intended to obviate his supposed defects. These failing, 
other means were tried to arouse the impassible child; toys, sweetimeats, and 
other child-like gratifications were placed before him; as he grew older, music 
in every variety was called in; and even fear was resorted to, deadly serpents 
being thrown toward him, wild elephants placed in his path, and fierce fires 
kindled about him, till hands and feet were blistered by the flames; but in 
spite of all, neither a frown nor a smile for one instant disturbed the perfect 
repose of his celestial countenance. Being now in his sixteenth year, beau- 
teous young damsels were placed about the royal youth; and they by songs 
and dances, as well as every amorous device known to the sex, sought access 
to his heart; but all in vain. The tender passion evidently formed no part of 
his apathetic nature, and the arrows of the love-god, though aimed never so 
wisely, fell harmless at the feet of this prodigy of youthful stoicism. As a last 
resort, the half frantic father determined to place his son on the throne, put 
the regal diadem on his head, and the sceptre of power in his hand, to see if 
the sense of kingly dignity could be awakened in that emotionless breast. But 
he might with the same results have placed a log of wood on his throne, for not 
the movement of a muscle showed either pain or pleasure on the part of the 
unimpressible prince. The royal soothsayers were then consulted, and gave 
their unanimous verdict, that the unfortunate heir must be forthwith entombed 
alive, or his parents and country become the victims of untold calamities. 

Reluctantly the old king consented to yield to the now clamorous demand 
of the court and populace, and the poor victim, bound hand and foot, was 
placed in a chariot, and the driver ordered to convey him at once to the 
place of interment, and stifle him to death by stamping down the earth vio- 
lently upon him. Even terror of such a fate could not tempt this exemplary 
model of endurance to resistance, and the charioteer set forth on his cruel er- 
rand. But the driver, through the influence exerted over him by the goddess 
mother, became bewildered, took the wrong road, and on halting found him- 
self, not in a cemetery, but in the centre of a domain of more than terrestrial 
heauty. Here the prince, who had been so instructed by the goddess, sud- 
denly resumed the exercise of all his faculties—~jumped, walked, talked, and 
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sang; while his form and features at once assumed the god-like dignity they 
were henceforth to retain. The charioteer, noting the transformation, fell 
down in adoration, but was quickly aroused, sent back to the royal city, and 
commanded to notify the distressed parents of the new posture of affairs, and 
then to go everywhere proclaiming the advent of the lord god Buddh, and 
invite men to become his disciples. For these and their leader a stately palace 
was erected in a single night by the goddess mother, trees sprang up, flowers 
bloomed, sparkling water-courses, and every delight that heart could wish, 
added their charms; and even a supply of priestly robes for the youthful Buddh 
and his future followers was provided. 

Assuming the sacred yellow cloth, the recluse applied himself at once to 
the task before him of founding a new system of religious observances; and 
while thus engaged, his parents arrived attended by the whole court. Multitudes 
flocked to his encampment from day to day, till by and by an immense colony 
was formed, and the new system became fully inaugurated. For more than 
forty years Gaudama thus dwelt among his followers, instructing them daily 
in the sacred Jaw, and laying down many rules for their guidance when he 
should be no longer with them. He lived in a style tha most simple and un- 
ostentatious; bore uncompiainingly the weariness and privations incident to 
the many long journeys made for the propagation of the new faith; and per- 
formed countless deeds of love and merey. When the time came for him to 
be perfected, he directed his followers no longer to remain together, but to go 
out in companies, and proclaim the doctrines he had taught them, found schools 
and monasteries, build temples, and perform acts of charity, that they might 
“obtain merit,” and gain access to the blessed shades of Nigban, which he 
told them he was about to enter, and where they believe he has now reposed 
more than two thousand years. 

According to the Buddhists, the centre of the universe is the great moun- 
tain Pra-su-ma-ru-rat, the northern side of which is of gold, the eastern of 
silver, the southern of ruby, and the western glass. It is more than a million 
of miles in height, with a base of equal depth, and is girt about by seven chains 
of mountains and seven impassable seas. On each of the four sides of the 
mountain is a vast continent surrounded by four hundred islands, which ex- 
actly resemble the continent in form, and the shape of these designates the 
contour of face possessed by the inhabitants of the group. That on the north 
is circular; on the east, triangular; on the south, oblong; and on the west, 
square. Our earth is the southern one, with oval-faced inhabitants, The color 
of each cluster of islands is derived from that of the side of the mountain next 
to it; and the people inhabiting the group have their color regulated by the 
same infallible standard, Ours being the ruby side, the reseate complexions 
of western nations are readily accounted for; but with the clear, yellow tinge 
of most Orientals, the golden side of the mount would seem more in accord. I 
often asked Buddhist priests and scholars the reason of this inconsistency, but 
was invariably answered: “ The Bali asserts the fact, and we must believe its 
assertions whether we understand them or not. I suppose the Great Teacher 
knew that the foreigners had rosy faces, and they are many.” 

The people of the northern islands are said to be thirteen cubits or about 
twenty-one feet high; the eastern, nine cubits; the western, seven; and our 
own diminutive race are reduced to the modest dimensions of six feet. Those 
who live in each group may pass from the continent to the various small 
islands that compose their own cluster, but cannot by any possibility go from 
one group to another, any more than we can travel from planet to planet. 
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Our earth, the large continent and islands of the southern group, 18 said to 
be a convex plane of one hundred and twenty thousand miles in diameter. 
Below the crust of earth on which we live is an immense depth of water, then 
a still deeper stratum of air, then one deeper yet of fire, and then—nothing at 
all! The other three groups of islands around the mount are peopled by beings 
similar to our own race, except in two particulars. The first is, that our earth 
is the only world where a Buddh can become incarnate, and the only one from 
which any being can reach Nigban. Hence there is no boon in the gift of 
“ Fate” equal to that of being born a man on this favored planet. The other 
respect in which our race differs from others is that on the other islands the 
longevity of the people never varies, while that of man vacillates from ten 
years to a number called in the sacred books a-song-kai, and designated by a 
unit and ahundred and forty ciphers! After man’s life has gradually increased 
to an a-song-kxi it dwindles down to ten, then again increases as before, and 
so on for myriads of years. Man’s life in our day is on the decrease. 

Buddhists locate their heavens, seven in number, around the sides of Mount 
Pra-su-ma-ru-rat, each rising higher and higher in grade, and above all is 
Nigban. They assert that in the lower two mind and matter, or body and 
soul, are united, as in this life; in the next three the body exists without the 
mind, but perfect in all its conditions; and in the sixth and seventh the seul 
is wholly unfettered by matter and roams free as air through all space. 

Their hells, of which there are eight major and sixteen minor ones, are located 
within the base of the great mountain, the degrees of suffering becoming suc- 
cessively more intense as the unfortunate criminal sinks lower and lower. The 
instruments of torture consist of fierce dogs, ever-gnawing vultures, deadly ser- 
pents, voracious monsters, worms that feed on the vitals perpetually, yet never 
wholly consume them; self-acting implements of torture, by which the tongue 
and entrails are torn out, the hands and feet sawed or burnt off, and the poor 
victim decapitated, and then these portions of the body constantly renewed 
that the same terrible process of abscission may be repeated again and again. 
But the terments regarded as most insupportable of all are the extremes of 
heat and cold, whereby the criminal is tortured alternately, as he writhes and 
groans in unutterable anguish, sending forth such shrieks and yells as cannot 
be conceived of by mortal man. 

There is no fixed duration to these rewards and punishments, but each case 
is decided by the amount of merit or demerit Fate allows the individual to ac- 
cumulate—so that it is “ Fate” after all, more than free agency. No being 
that ever lived, not even the gods themselves, has been able to escape alto- 
gether from these terrible hells; and there are few, perhaps none, who do not, 
at some period or other, gain admission to one or more of the heavens. Thus 
is inculeated the favorite theory of Buddhists, that “the evil are not wholly 
corrupt, nor the good uncontaminated by somewhat of impurity, until Nigban 
is gained.” All their bells are regarded as probationary and purgatorial, so 
that in any of them merit may be obtained by good deeds, and sin atoned for 
by suffering. So likewise of their heavens; merit may be lost or gained, and 
the possessor rises higher or sinks lower by his own efforts and “ fate ’—only, 
however, until he reaches ** Nigban,” for once safely lodged in that delectable 
abode, he knows po further waking. The only exception to this, they say, 
was the case of Gaudama himself and his five hundred associates. 

The five principal tenets of Buddhism are: Ist, the eternal existence of 
both mind and matter, both of which are constantly changing form; 2d, trans- 
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migration of the soul through myriads of existences; 3d, Nigban—the dream- 
less, unending sleep of the blessed; 4th, obtaining merit and demerit; and 
5th, the possibility of attaining to deified existence. Buddhists do not, like 
the Brahmins, believe in the principle of absorption into the deity, but in the 
independent existence of each soul in the grade assigned to it by fate and 
merit. Neither do they acknowledge a first cause, nor the eternity of one 
supreme ruler of the universe, but rather that every particle of animated mat- 
ter has in itself its own rise, tendency, and destiny; and that there is a con- 
tinuous succession of deities, each of whom reigns for a given period, and then 
a long interregnum occurs, when men are kingless, as at the present time; 
though the last Buddh always continues to be worshipped till a new one be- 
comes incarnate. They believe also in a blind immutable fate, that urges men 
on to good or evil deeds, and their infallible results; that works of merit not 
only raise indwiduals to happiness, but that in proportion to their prevalence 
is the prosperity of the world; and that when evil is predominant, the whole 
niass degenerates, till the entire system is destroyed. 

Deeds of demerit are divi+ed into three classes, viz.: those of act, as steal- 
ing, killing, etc.; those of the tongue, as lying, quarrelling, and profanity; aud 
those of the mind, such as malice, anger, and pride. Meritorious conduct 
is graded in the same manner—bestowing alms on priests, endowing temples, 
and building idols, being of the first class; prayers and kindly words of the 
second; and patience, gentleness, and humility, of the third. Humbleness of 
mind is especially enjoined on all; and the wearing of expensive ornaments, 
excessive use of perfumery, and indulgence in costly houses and equipages are 
strictly forbidden in all their sacred books, yet universally prevalent among 
all who can afford them. 

For each individual » certain number of prayers, or rather of incantations, 
from the Bali, are prescribed for daily use, and whatever over and above the 
specified amount is said, it is so much set down to the credit side of the ae- 
count. Thus, if a table is kept, as is usual with devout Buddhists, the devotee 
is able very nearly to reckon his chances for happiness or misery in the next 
state. But the grand act of merit—that which stands on the very topmost step 
of the ladder of good deeds—is the building of an idol, and next to that the 
erection of a temple. One or both of these every wealthy Buddhist aims to 
accomplish some time during his life; but as comparatively little merit is 
gained by repairing or completing an old one, they are seldom interfered 
with after the original designer dies; so that the work of decay often begins 
before the topmost stone is laid on some gorgeéus work of art—each man pre- 
ferring to erect for himself rather than to keep in order that which grew under 
the hand of his parent. The results strike every traveller in Buddhist coun- 
tries with surprise; vast numbers of new temples are seen in process of erec- 
tion, and dilapidated old ones tottering to ruin for want of some trifling repairs. 

To “get merit” is the one absorbing desire of the Buddhist. The prac- 
tice of kindness or charity from regard to the well-being of others is an idea 
that never crosses the mind of a disciple of Gaudama, even for a moment, 
With him, religion is selfishness—pure, unadulterated selfishness, without ad- 
mixture; and this, more than any other trait, mars the beauty of a picture 
that at first glance strikes with admiration, and stampsa creed so grovellingly 
selfish even in its charities with the imprint not of deity, but of devils, and 
their most worthy tools, a vicious, corrupt, and crafty priesthood. 

The Buddhist, as well as the Jew and the Christian, has his decalogue, and 
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it reads as follows: ‘1. Thou shalt not kill, either haman beings or inferior 
animals. All life is sacred, and thou shalt not take it under any circum- 
stances. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 3. Thou shalt not lie. 4. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery even in thought, nor shalt thou by word or sign tempt an- 
other. 5. Thou shalt not buy or sell, give or receive any intoxicating drink. 
6. Thou shalt not look at or speak to a female, neither shalt thou receive any- 
thing from her hand. 7. Thou shalt not sleep on any place more than one 
cubit high. 8. Thou shalt not taste nor handle food between the hours of noon 
and night. 9. Thou shalt not touch gold or silver coin, nor pollute thy hands 
with ornaments or vessels made of the precious metals. 10. Thou shalt not 
visit a circus, theatre, or gambling-house.” 

The first five of these laws are binding on all; the last five only on the 
priests. The obvious design of this severe ritual was the inculcation among 
the clergy of humility, self-denial, and mendicity—to lead them to devote 
their whole time to works of piety and benevolence, and to preelude the pos- 
sibility of their amassing fortunes either by trade or by levying unduly on the 
laity. They are still required to abstain not only from all association with the 
other sex, but from amusements of every kind; to reside in the monasteries 
attached to the temples; and while connected with the fraternity, the sum 
total of a priest’s worldly goods may include only his three clerical garments, 
a girdle, a begging-dish, a razor, a needle, a drinking cup, and acloth to strain 
water. The theory promised well, at least inthe beginning; but as corruptions 
have crept in, the spirit has been lost, and this beautiful moral code so per- 
verted as to mean nothing in real life—seldom thought of by either priest or 
people, or observed only in the letter, while the true meaning of the law is ut- 
terly ignored. For example, the evident object of the ninth command is to 
forbid a priest’s engaging in any secular calling, not literally to prohibit his 
taking the precious metals in his hand. But refusing to drink out of a 
gold or silver cup, these lordly sons of the church have their spoons elabo- 
rately carved of the pearly nautilus shell, because forsooth their law forbids 
the touch of the precious metals, and these clerical aristocrats could by no 
means condescend to one of baser metal. Yet many of them, through their 
regularly authorized agents, engage in lucrative traffic, take advantage of a 
customer's inexperience to enrich themselves, and amass large fortunes by 
gambling and speculation; only taking pains, in handling the precious metals, 
that the glittering coins are separated from their priestly hands by the inter- 
vention of a corner of the sacred yellow robes! So of the eighth, intended 
doubtless as an injunction to keep the body in subjection, and cultivate a 
spirit of sobriety, temperance, and self-denial; the majority of those yellow- 
robed ritualists live on the fat of the land, spending the hours between mid- 
night and dawn in such wholesale feasting and revelry as leave little desire 
for indulgence during the prohibited hours. 

Another illustration is fpund in the sixth command. The members of a 
fraternity whose daily lives are a scandal for impurity, will on the public 
thoroughfares decline to receive an alms from a poor woman, who has perhaps 
trudged miles beneath a tropical sun to bring it, unless she will lay it down 
and allow the priest to pick it up with a corner of his holy garments. I re- 
member once being called on by a priest of lofty bearing, who persisted in 
leaning on the back of my chair until I would no longer permit it, though I 
several times offered him another, and invited him to be seated. At last, 
weary of his idle questions and remarks, I inquired why he had so far honored 
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me, a lady, as to call on me and remain for a full hour in my presence, when 
the laws of his order so strictly forbid a priest to look at or speak to a female, 
or even to enter the house where she resides. 

“Oh!” he said with an amused smile, “I did not think you knew our laws. 
But that refers to the women of the country, not the foreign ladies, who are 
pretty and agreeable, and one may grow wise by hearing them talk.” 

A specimen alike of Oriental flattery and Buddhistic consistency! Quite in 
character with the instances already mentioned is the use made by priests 
of the long-handled fans they are required always to carry, and to hold before 
their faces in passing along the streets. This fan, made of a strip of palin- 
leaf folded transversely, and gathered up so as to leave a small aperture in 
the centre, is provided with a sliding screen, which may be opened or closed 
at will. The priest may look through this opening as he walks, and thus 
avoid any obstruction in his path; but he is required to close it tightly when- 
ever a woman approaches. These priests are said to be noted for their high 
appreciation of feminine beauty; and when approaching an old or yery ugly 
woman, the screen slips in place as naturally as possible; but if the pedestrian 
should chance to be a belle or a beauty, the screen somehow gets out of order, 
and, despite the desperate efforts of the conscientious priest, cannot be brought 
into position till the object of admiration has passed beyond the line of vision. 

The first law of the decalogue prohibits the taking of all life, even that of 
the tiniest insect or most loathsome reptile; and the Buddhists contend warm- 
ly that herein their code is superior to that of the Christian. But alas for its 
observance! the sanctimonious priest slaps the mosquitoes that buzz about 
his ears, and says: “I do not kill them. I only slap them with my open palm, 
and they die of their own accord.” And while he carefully strains the water 
of which he is about to drink, lest he be found guilty of taking the lives of the 
invisible animalcule it contains, he partakes without compunction of the fish, 
fowl, and flesh that are daily slaughtered by wholesale for the express use of 
the clerical fraternity. And so of all the other laws. While their creed enjoins 
humility, self-denial, benevolence, purity, and indeed every social virtue laid 
down in our own moral law, the lives of both priests and people are a very 
burlesque upon it. The clergy, solemnly pledged to asceticism, celiba- 
cy, and sanctity, are almost to a man proverbially impure, self-indulgent, and 
fond of gain; and their followers, partaking of the same spirit, walk in the foot- 
steps of their blind guides. 

The laws enacted by Gaudama were wise and good, his example, in 
many respects, worthy of imitation, and his teachings, so far as they went, 
on the side of wisdom and virtue. Yet all this was found insufficient to 
produce the results he evidently expected; and before half # century after his 
death had elapsed, those to whom he had bequeathed the dissemination of his 
doctrines, and the inculeation of a pure morality, were busily engaged in con- 
cocting a system of their own—setting aside or grossly perverting his last 
solemn teachings, and bowing down in worship to images of him who had 
never in life claimed or even permitted such homage. With each successive 
generation new corruptions have crept in, till now almost all of good that 
ever existed in this wondrous creed has been swept away in the strong tide 
of clerical corruption, and there remains but the putrid carcase, meet for de- 
struction—a whited sepulchre, fair and beautiful without, but inwardly full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. 

FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 








A BROKEN LILY. 


ISS EMILY and Miss Melissa began 
I their life together with a pertect 
conviction that although it was altogether 
the best thing to do, yet the combination 
was one which would call for much mu- 
tual forbearance. 

Miss Melissa had never liked the way 
Miss Emily wore her false front. She 
had not been educated an architect ; had 
she been, she would have characterized 
the style of head-gear as flamboyant, fly- 
ing buttresses which supported nothing, 
and surmounted by a Mansard roof com- 
posed of ‘most combustible materials. In 
fact Melissa, in moments of bitterness and 
in a tragic mood, had often quelled a de- 
sire to set fire to it. 

Miss Emily had been a beauty in her 
youth, and, like Queen Elizabeth, hai 
with every lost decade added what she 
called the ‘* arts of dress ’’ to supplement 
the vanishing charms of feature and com- 
plexion. 

Miss Melissa had always been plain, 


but considered herself a poetess ; so a Gre- 
cian twist to hair no longer affluent was 
the only concession Miss Melissa made to 
the Graces, however much she sacrificed 
(wnd that fact no one knew) to the Muses, 
or, as she would have said, “ the tuneful 


nine.’’ These two dear old maids were 
as good as they could be, and as rich as 
old women who do not care for money are 
apt to be. ‘They were drawn together by 
old ties, a strong affection, and finally by 
their relationship to an orphan niece, 
Miss Melissa being the maternal, as Miss 
Emily was the paternal aunt. This was 
further complicated by the fact that Miss 
Emily had a distant young orphan rela- 
tive, a very rich young man named Ho- 
ratio Mainwaring, whom she intended to 
marry to Lily Lee, the orphan niece. 
Miss Melissa disliked Horatio almost as 
much as she did the flamboyant head-gear ; 
so here was another almost unspeakable 
difficulty between the old friends. How- 
ever, they were watchful of their tempers ; 
they studied the arts of peace, which all 
people should do wh» live together. 
Iforatio was a handsome young man, 
With perhaps too much waistcoat. You 


sometimes carried away more waistcoat 
than young man in yvur recollection of 
him. Miss Melissa thought she saw the 
same family trait peeping out in his 
wateh-chains that showed itself in the 
flamboyant head-dresses. He was, how- 
ever, a very respectable appendage to 
fifty thousand a year ; he seemed remuarka- 
bly free of vices, and had gone through 
college respectably. When hecame in to 
see the maiden aunts, with all his gayety, 
youth, prosperity, and airs of seniority 
upon him, Miss Melissa forgave him a 
little, and accepted his filial kiss with a 
little sniff which was not entirely unfa- 
vurable. 

Lily Lee was a creature of finer grain. 
She was the precious porcelain of human 
clay. No one ever thought of admiring 
Lily’s dresses more than herself. She 
was a magnificent blonde in her very early 
bloom, a very picture of swaying grace 
and loveliness—gentle, dignified, gilted,a 
woman for any man to worship ; and Miss 
Melissa, perhaps remembering her own 
bleak youth, and undeveloped possibili- 
ties, thought this fine creature destined 
fur a nobler man than Horatio Muinwar- 
ing. 

However, youth and propinquity did 
their work, and Lily and Horatio became 
engaged. Miss Emily was jubilant. Ho- 
ratio’s love overflowed in the largest dia- 
mond ring, the biggest bouquets, the 
** swellest team,’’ and the most audacious 
of waistcoats. 

Lily seemed subdued and quiet. She 
looked oceasionally with pleasure at the 
splendid old stone mansion of the Main- 
warings, of which she was to be the beau- 
tiful aristocratic mistress. She tried to 
tone down Horatio, and to smooth away 
Miss Melissa’s prejudices; perhaps she 
loved Horatio more for having this one 
ripple to smooth away, but whether she 
loved him much remained unproven. 

Mr. Paul Hammond, lawyer, a man of 
forty years, received one day a note from 
Miss Emily, asking him to call and talk 
business with her. Mr. Hammond was a 
personage of great moment in the spinster 


family. It was he who nursed the bank 
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stock, protected the railway stock, looked 
into the gas stock of the two rich old la- 
dies. He was not only the man of busi- 
ness, but he was a great literary author- 
ity. Miss Melissa adored him; Miss 
Emily believed in him. They were always 
glad to have a chat with Mr. Hammond. 

Miss Emily had a singular confidence 
to-day for Mr. Hammond. 

It was that Lily and Horatio were not 
sufficiently in love! 

Was ever middle-aged lawyer (inclining 
to be bald) consulted on so difficult a 
question? Mr. Hammond laughed as 
poor Miss Emily shook the Mansard roof 
of blonde and feathers at him, and com- 
plained of this untoward coldness. What 
should be done? Wills were drawn up 
and property all arranged so that every- 
thing should go to these fortunate lovers ; 
there must be no break allowed in this 
wedlock ; there must be something done 
to reanimate these languid flames. 

Mr. Hammond saw that the old lady 
was anxious, and gave the subject his at- 
tention. 

‘**T will tell you, Miss Emily, what I 
think. The course of this love is running 
too smooth. Why do you not put an im- 
pediment in it? Suppose you suddenly 
see a reason why these two should not be 
united, and take Lily off to Europe for a 
year or so? I am going, you know, in 
June. Mr. Atherton and his daughter 
are going. Why do we not make up a 
party and go together? You know Lily 
is very young, and the health of the Lees 
has always been uncertain, end—and your 
woman’s wit can make a thousand ex- 
cuses.”’ 

So the wily lawyer relieved the old 
Jady’s mind, and found himself burdened 
with no end of new business, with three 
ladies and attendant maids, for his holi- 
day trip. 

Horatio Mainwaring was furious. He 
raged like the heathen. Why should he 
not? To have an old woman come be- 
tween him and his promised bride in this 
way! 

However, Miss Emily was decided, and 
was Lily’s legal guardian. Miss Melissa 
was delighted, and the ‘* promised bride ”’ 
behaved like a prisoner who had just been 
reprieved. Horatio, however, had the one 
comfort, he could go teo. The ocean was 
open to all, and the steamship Russia 
could carry him as well as the rest. 


A BROKEN LILY. 


[Serr. 


There was an interesting platonism be- 
tween Mr. Paul Hammond and Grace 
Atherton, which had interested the in- 
habitants of Urania, the little city where 
they all lived—these persons of whom we 
have been speaking. Grace was the only 
daughter of an aristocratic, rather feeble 
old man, whose occupation in youth had 
been amusement, and whose occupation in 
old age was nursing himself. Grace had 
always been a victim to her father’s vale- 
tudinarianism. She wasa handsome, dis- 
dainful brunette, very much locked up in 
herself—a nature to which it was diffi- 
cult to find the key. Mr. Paul Hammond 
appeared to have found it. People no- 
ticed that the dark red in her cheeks deep- 
ened when he approached her. He alone 
was admitted to intimacy in the gloomy 
old house behind'the Oaks, and to the so- 
ciety of the secluded father and daughter. 
Grace, to be sure, appeared sometimes at 
the Urania parties, and was very much 
admired for her undeniable beauty and for 
her rare intelligence, but she was intimate 
with nobody. Of course the gossips had 
already united Grace Atherton and Mr. 
Ilammond. ‘‘ Not a bad thing for the 
Jawyer,’’ said the bank president, whe 
alone knew what were Mr. Atherton’s 
depesits. ‘*A very good thing for 
Grace! ’’ said the female world of Urania, 
which worshipped Mr. Paul Hammond. 

Mr. Paul Hammond, after talking with 
Miss Emily, turned his footsteps toward 
the house of a poorer client, Mrs. Trimble, 
who, with an invalid daughter, lived at 
the end of Miss Emily's street. Mrs. 
Trimble was the widow of an inventor, 
who, having had the misfortune to possess 
genius, had of course never made any 
money, but had left his family only a bur- 
den of anxiety, some disputed patent 
rights and a long lawsuit. Poor Ellen 
Trimble was a hopeless invalid. She 
could not get well, and, what was worse, 
she could not die; so there she lay, year in 
and year out, on a bed of uneasiness and 
pain. But the most cheerful room in Ura- 
nia was Ellen’s room. It was the rally- 
ing point of the ‘‘ best society.’’ Every 
one sent thither the freshest flowers, the 
rarest fruit, the last new book. The gra- 
cious angel who came down to trouble the 
waters seemed to hold court there. If 
he did not bring health, he brought seren- 
ity and patience ; and where patience is, 
there always is an angel. Paul Ham- 
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mond Ifid been the father’s friend, and 
was a good friend to the poor woman. He 
had wrought away at the patent rights 
and the old lawsuit, without ever seeing 
the color of a fee; and to his honor be it 
spoken, no business of his was better 
done than Mrs. Trimble’s. 

As he approached the humble dwelling 
he could but contrast the fates of these 
two families, whose interests came mo- 
mentarily together in his mind. Here 
were two poor women fighting the giants 
Poverty, Pain, Trouble; there were a 
houseful of prosperous people making, if 
possible, a fictitious giant to fight. After 
all, the aggregate was about the same. 
As he entered Ellen’s room (always the 
reception-room), he saw Lily Lee bending 
over the sick-bed. She had been raising 
the invalid, who had thrown her two 
arms up about her friend’s neck; the 
gazer seemed to see Canova’s group of 
Cupid and Psyche. For the first time the 
exquisite grace of Lily’s figure struck Mr. 
Hammond. He knew her of course from 


childhood ; he knew she was a very beau- 
tiful girl; but something came home to 
him about her as she stooped to arrange 
the poor invalid, which had never struck 


him before. She came forward flushed 
and smiling to greet him. ‘* She zs too 
good for Horatio Mainwaring,”’ thought 
Paul to himself. 

‘*T have some good news for you, Mrs. 
Trimble. We have beaten Dodge! ”’ said 
the lawyer. 

‘* Thank Heaven! ”’ said poor Mrs. Trim- 
ble pathetically, as she wiped a few tears 
away which trickled down her face and on 
her black gown. Mrs. Trimble was not a 
cheerful object, but her daughter was. 
Poor Ellen! disease had not disfigured her, 
A sweet face, with a coronal of soft, dark 
hair, eyes strangely clear and placid, 
greeted the visitor from that pillow. She 
was particularly happy and smiling now, 
for Lily was near her. 

Mr. Hammond had brought a novel in 
his pocket for Ellen. 

‘* Here, Ellen, is a book not at all good. 
I want to take you down; you are a little 
too good for us commonplace people, so I 
would like you to read ‘ Count Kostia,’ a 
very clever, rather bad—not very bad— 
French novel. Will you read it? I know 
my dear Lily here, who is a little of a 
goody, doses you with very many excel- 
lent good books, and I think I see a pro- 
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cess of deterioration going on in your in- 
tellect.’’ 

Ellen’s laugh rang out as clear as if she 
were dancing on the green. 

‘*T will read it with enthusiasm, Mr. 
Hammond, but what shall I do with my 
demoralization when I have finished? You 
and Lily will be the sufferers, but I assure 
you Lily and I have done a noble course 
of novel-reading this winter.”’ 

The girls always liked a chat with Mr. 
Hammond ; no clearer mind, no purer in- 
tellect eame near them. He could afford 
to recommend an occasional French novel, 
for they well knew that he was as far 
from enjoying or believing in the usual 
scrofulous romance as either of them. It 
was only to drive away the inevitable 
gloom of that overshadowed house that 
he put on his air of anti-goodness. 

He asked Lily to-walk home with him,. 
as he saw by the imereased paleness of 
Ellen’s cheek thatshe had talked enough ; 
and as they wandered slowly up the street 
he unfolded the idea of the European 
trip. 

Lily was delighted. She had felt a 
queer unrest lately—a desire to escape 
from herself. Urania had grown barren— 
the world seemed a difficult one to breathe 
in. She knew not why she had grown, 
as she said, so hard to please. ‘ Per- 
haps,’’ said she remorsefully, ‘* I have too 
much. Ellen never seems to be impatient, 
or tired of life, as | am.’’ 

** You have too much,”’ said Paul, look- 
ing at her with earnest eyes. 

The girl turned quickly, and put both 
her hands in his. ‘* Good-by, old friend,” 
said she, and gayly danced into her 
house. 

Paul walked home slowly. Something 
in the familiarity of the act hurt him. 
** Am I, then, such an oli fellow?”’ said 
he to himself. As he went into his own 
house he looked in the glass. It revealed a: 
small man, rather bald, rather pale, rath- 
er overworked. The face, unrelieved by 
a smile, was plain, as it looked out upon 
its owner; it was not a cheerful face, as 
it had looked on Lily a moment ago; it 
was a most interesting face, lighted up 
by one of the rarest and sweetest of 
smiles, but that Paul did not see. 

Of course there was much talking of 
routes, much buying of trunks, much 
studying of languages. Horatio and Lily 
were very little together during this busy 
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time, although the engagement held. 
Horatio was very helpful about the trunks, 
and rather good in suggesting routes. 
Ilis roads all began and ended in Paris. 
If simplicity and directness were excellent 
things in a tourist, Horatio was a model 
traveller. He and Miss Emily meant to 
lay ina stock of pretty things in Paris, 
and Miss Melissa had a patriotic shudder 
as she thought how the French shopkeep- 
ers would smile as they said ‘‘ pour les 
Américains.”’ 

Meantime Lily spent much time with 
poor Ellen. There often she met Mr. Ham- 
mond. Both were making up as much as 
they could for the loss the poor girl would 
sustain in their absence; both were good 
to Ellen! 

One day, while they were reading and 
discussing new books with the invalid, 
Miss Atherton dropped in with the most 
superb flowers from her greenhouse. 
She looked like some Venetian lady step- 
ped down from her frame, as she came in 
loftily, with her basket, crowned with 
color. 

Ellen grasped her hand, and drew the 


‘proud face down to her own, to kiss it. 

‘* You are always so kind, so munifi- 
cent! *’ said the invalid. 

All talked of the flowers, all were loud 


in their praises. Miss Atherton said but 
little. ‘* We shall meet, [ hear, on ship- 
board,”’ she said to Lily as they parted. 

Mr. Hammond accompanied her to the 
carriage, and Lily saw through the win- 
dow that, as he left her, her cheek was 
glowing like the richest of her roses. 

** That is one of the noblestof women,”’ 
said Mr. Hammond, as he returned tu the 
sick-room. 

Lily took up her hat to go home. 
Hammond followed her. 

** You look pale and weary, Lily,’’ said 
he; ‘‘ what ails you, child? ”’ 

“I think it was the odor of the flow- 
ers,”’ said Lily. 

Another month found them all in Ge- 
neva. Miss Emily and Horatio were suf- 
fering the tortures of a baffled instinct : 
they had not been allowed to stop long in 
Paris. 

Mr. Atherton was nursing his various 
complaints at the Hotel de la Paix, and 
groaning to Mont Blanc of his unappre- 
ciated sufferings. Next to Mont Blane, 
perhaps as the object of the highest alti- 
tude, he took the Mansard roof into his 
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confidence. Miss Emily had beet a good 
nurse to many relatives now gone, and 
she listened to Mr. Atherton with the 
accumulated patience of years; a great 
boon to Grace, who unexpectedly found 
herself released from the duties of nurse 
and listener. 

** What do you think of the matton 
broth at this hotel, my dear Miss Emi- 
ly. Would you say that it had body enough 
to it?” 

And Mr. Atherton drizzled a few drops 
over his spoon fur Miss Emily to look at. 

** Well—no,”’ said Miss Emily cau- 
tiously ; ‘* but everything depends on the 
flavor. How is the flavor, Mr. Ather- 
ton?”’ 

** Well, the flavor is not bad, but then 
we must have body, Miss Emily—what is 
mutton broth without body, Miss Emily?” 

** Surely nothing at all, Mr. Atherton; 
but here comes the afterglow on Mont 
Blanc! Beautiful! is it not? and here 
come our young people down the street. 
Mr. Hammond and Lily, your daughter 
with Horatio—rather a mismating, hey, 
Mr. Atherton? A fine woman, your 
daughter—engaged to Mr. Hammond, I 
suppose ? ’” 

** Well, no, Miss Emily. I should be 
sorry if Grace could think of anything 
but me, I am so much of an invalid—and 
this mutton broth bas not body enough. 
I do not think Grace could leave me. 
Mr. Hammond is an excellent gentleman, 
and has been very attentive to Grace. 
Grace isa good girl, although she does 
not take as much interest in mutton broth 
as [ could wish; and after I am gone, 
Miss Emily—and I cannot last long—I 
should be glad if Grace could get as good 
a husband as Paul Hammond. I am go- 
ing fast, Miss Emily; she will lose her 
only protector—and ”* (finishing the broth) 
** be left alone, Miss Emily, without me.”’ 

Here Mr. Atherton shed a few tears 
over his own approaching end, and re- 
garded the empty bowl as if it were the 
world which he should impoverish by his 
departure. 

The four active members of the party 
came in in fine spirits. They proposed a 
little expedition of their own into the 
mountains, leaving the elderly people at 
Geneva. They all wanted to do some 
clambering, and as Mr. Hammond urged 
it, Miss Emily immediately gaye her con- 
sent, 
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Grace Atherton had wonderfully im- 
proved in affubility since they bad come 
to Europe. ‘To the astonishment of Miss 
Melissa she seemed to take quite a fancy 
to Horatio. ‘* Les extremes se touchent,”’ 
said Miss Melissa to herself, having 
scraped up some of her boarding-school 
French. 

As for Lily, she was radiant. She and 
Mr. Hammond were the enthusiasts of 
the party ; alwayssomething occurred for 
thein to do together—some historical fact 
to be hunted up, some ruin to go and see, 
some picture, some statue, some church, 
in which they were particularly interest- 
ed, At first Horatio sulked considerably, 
but he seemed to have found out that 
Miss Atherton was no mean companion, 
and had turned his lustrous orbs in her 
direction. Miss Emily acticed this grow- 
ing intimacy with pain, Miss Melissa 
with delight. ‘* What can Grace Ather- 
ton find in him?” sniffed Miss Melissa. 
As for Miss Melissa she was always taking 
romantic excursions to the Maison Dio- 
dati, to Ferney, and to all the literary 
and romantic purlieus of Geneva ; the 
worshipper of the nine Muses was hav- 
ing her own pleasures here, and in spite 
of her Grecian twist, there was a pretty 
clear outlook from that head of Miss Me- 
lissa. So Mr. Atherton and Miss Emily 
talked mutton broth, and Miss Melissa 
roamed, while the other four departed 
for Chamouni. 

Having ‘‘ done”’ that historical spot, 
they determined to seek some more un- 
known place and to accomplish some walk- 
ing. Mr. Hammond procured a local 
guide, who was delighted to serve the 
beautiful American ladies, whose small 
feet called forth his most animated praise, 
and they started off on an expedition. 
The first day was full of delights—views 
which only the foot traveller obtains; a 
night spent at an obscure chalet, very 
dirty and very picturesque ; another day, 
which found them a little lame; and a 
third day, when they all began to droop, 
especially Lily—Grace, with her brown 
cheeks and more resolute figure, bearing 
up bravely. Mr. Hammond walked care- 
fully with Lily leaning heavily on his 
arm, yet she would not hear of stopping, 
much less of mules, that rather dreadful 
alternative of an Alpine walk. 

It had not escaped the keen eye of 
Grace Atherton during this journey that 
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Paul Hammond and Lily had become 
deeply, desperately in Jove with each 
other. She saw that they were totally 
indifferent to everything else. With a 
woman’s tenderness and tact, and what is 
more, with a wounded woman's gener- 
osity, and with a woundéed woman’s desire 
to hide her own hurt, she had drawn off 
Horatio, to be her own attendant and 
companion. 

Horatio, to whom it seemed one hand- 
some Woman was as good as another, and 
who had never been so desperately enam- 
ored of Lily as to be more than sulkily 
jealous when she had pushed him away, 
and to whom the idea of finding a rival! in 
a bald-headed poor lawyer of forty years 
was as incomprehensible as the secrets of 
the stars, had never taken in the situa- 
tion. To him, Miss Atherton’s pleased 
attention was most agreeable. He had 
had long talks with her on shipboard, 
they had inspected the jewelry at Geneva, 
and she had defended him against himself 
in the matter of studs, watch-chains, and 
sealrings. In fact, through some impulse 
of female coquetry, or some other indefin- 
able female caprice, she had presented 
him with a charm to hang on his chain, 
which made the poor rich fellow very 
happy, for Grace Atherton’s politeness 
always carried distinction with it. 

This mountain walk, the long intervals 
of téte a téte conversations, which hy mu- 
tual consent had been taken, with Grace 
and Horatio leading the way, and Paul 
Hammond and Lily following, had been a 
dream of happiness to the two lovers, so 
strangely, and, as it sometimes seemed to 
them, so guiltily happy. 

To Paul Hammond, the feeling had 
come late in life: for the first time in his 
patient, unselfish and hard-working career 
had come the midsummer madness, the 
dear delirium ef first love. The object of 
it was a child—almost his child, so far as 
protection and fidelity was concerned—the 
betrothed of another. 

To Lily, the young fresh heart, the 
vigorous untrained intellect, the glorious 
prophecies of her coming womanhood, all 
had found a master. What was it to her 
that Paul Hammond was elderly, was 
bald, was, in the world in which she was 
reared, considered poor? His voice, his 
smile, his footstep filled the universe. 
She gazed on the splendid distant prospect 
of the Bernese Alps with him; it was his 
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hand that traced the outline for her; the 
roseate glow that came at sunset was a 
fuint reflection of his smile. Horatio, 
duty, Aunt Emily, all faded out of Lily’s 
world: Paul Hammond was first, last, 
everything. 

And yet no word had been spoken, no 
word was needed. ‘They floated in that 
ether which was above all language, the 
serene and silent reali which needs no 
words. 

The third day of this dangerous journey 
found Lily—not accustomed to the wear 
and tear of mountain roads, nor to the 
greater wear and tear of absorbing emo- 
tion—utterly spent. Paul found her 
steps growing feebler, and made her sit 
down on a rock, while he ran to fill his 
cap with water. Grace and Horatio and 
the guide were within hailing distance, 
fortunately ; but when they reached Lily 
she was quite gone, in a dead faint of 
fatigue. The guide felt her pulse and 
her brow, and opened his brandy flask. 
Not.aderop! He and Horatio both vyol- 
unteeréd for a quick walk to the nearest 
chalet,:yet an hour off and were gone in 
& moment. 

‘* We mast bring mules and a litter, 
monsieur,’’ said the guide; ‘this is a 
bad case.’’ 

Grace and Paul kneeled beside the 
fainting girl. Grace was full of expe- 
dients. From out of one pocket came a bot- 
tle of salts, from out of another a cam- 
phor bottle. The daughter of an invalid 
father was not without resources, 

Under these pungent restoratives Lily 
roused a moment, looked at Paul, then 
threw her arms round his neck. 

**T love you,’’ she uttered, and went off 
into unconsciousness. 

** She raves,’’ said Paul, 

** No,”’ said Grace, ‘‘ she does not rave ; 
she speaks the truth.”’ 

aul sank on the earth and hid his face 
in his hands. He could not look at 
Grace. He knew, although no formal 
words of betrothal had passed between 
them, that he had won the heart of this 
woman, and that she and she alone had a 
right to his allegiance. He had not been 
deceived by her apparent flirtation with 
Horatio; he believed that she had loved 
him all the time, that she had read him 
as he could not read himself. 

What a moment it was! There they 
were left, high up in the Swiss mountain 
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air, a place not favorable for evading the 
truth, with an unconscious, perhaps dy- 
ing girl between them, and their two 
souls alone of all the world cognizant of 
his weakness and his inconstaney. 

The man passed through in that hour 
suffering enough to expiate the sins of a 
lifetime. 

‘** Forgive me, Grace; I have been mis- 
erably weak. ‘To-day shall end it. This 
poor flower who lies before us, uncon- 
scious, faded, broken, shall revive—revive 
to find how worthless an object she has 
loved. ‘Tell me what to do, Grace. Shall 
I, when help reaches you from the valley 
—shall I disappear, shall I take myself 
away forever from the sight of both of 
you. Shall I go, as the stricken in con- 
science go, away from the places that 
have known me? ‘or shall I stay—stay to 
take the consequences of my sin—stay to 
see you both happy, both prosperous, 
married to men who are worthy of you, 
while I walk alone, a pariah on the face 
of the earth? ”’ 

**You have no reason to ask my for- 
giveness, Paul.’’ (It was the first time she 
had ever called him by that name, and it 
thrilled him through and _ through.) 
** Your first and only duty is to her. You 
have won her innocent young heart ; you 
must never let her know that any part of 
it has ever been offered to another.’’ 

The guide with a litter was seen ap- 
proaching. Horatio, pale and trembling, 
assumed the right to put his betrothed on 
the support which had been brought, 
ignoring Mr. Hammond entirely. He 
kneeled down and kissed her pale lips with 
the authority and privilege of a husband. 
Walking by her side, as four men pain- 
fully and carefully bore her down the 
mountain, he held her lifeless hand in his. 
An expression had come into his face 
which neither of his companions had seen 
before ; he seemed older, firmer; in fact 
he had grown great. 

Paul Hammond looked with amazement 
as he saw the strength, the vigor with 
which the young man whom he had de- 
spised arranged all the details of the 
perilous journey down that steep declivity. 

When they arrived at the chalet, Hora- 
tio took the air of a commander. He sent 
men to Geneva, he despatched scouts for 
the nearest doctor, and he sat by Lily’s 
side still holding her hand. 

Everything which was done for her re- 
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lief came from him. He accepted Miss 
Atherton’s proffered help only when he 
found his own efforts to reanimate Lily 
unavailing. As for Mr. Hammond, he did 
not appear to see him or to recognize his 
existence. 

At length, after weary hours, Lily came 
back to life. Horatio was bending over 
her, and Horatio said, ‘* Thank God!” 

‘*Horatio,’? said she, ‘‘ where is 
Paul?”’ 

‘* Horatio,’’ said the young man firmly, 
as if prepared for this question—** Hora- 
tio, your promised husband, watches over 
you, and will, for life and death.”’ 

Lily gave a startled, anxious look, but 
said no more. 

The Mansard roof arrived that after- 
noon, covering an aching heart. Lily 
went through a fever of heart and brain. 
Poor Miss Emily and poor Miss Melissa, 
exposed to all the horrors of a Swiss cha- 
let, nursed her with the love and tender- 
ness of twenty grandmothers and mothers 
combined. 

Mr. Hammond and Miss Atherton went 
home to Geneva. 
Never when he could be admitted to the 
sick-room was he absent from it for a mo- 
ment. ® 

Lily would look questioningly about 
her, but never again could she ask, 
** Where is Paul?”’ 

Miss Melissa, speculative and dreamy, 
looked at Horatio as if there had sudden- 
ly grown the god Apoilo out of a satyr. 
His beauty, his waistcoats, his watch- 
chains, all the outward belongings of the 
fashionable fop, all these had disappeared. 
A pale, earnest, determined young man, 
with a strange new light in his eye, stood 
before them. All their irresolute, femi- 
nine ways were dominated over by him, 
and it was he who finally decided that Lily 
was well enough to be moved. 

Nothing was said of Paul Hammond. 
Only an ominous silence on Horatio’s part 
betrayed to Lily that he had felt that Paul 
had stolen her heart from him. His woo- 
ing took on a new form. It had an air of 
strong possession. It was no longer the 
weak young man who gave her diamond 
rings, and talked of his horses; it was a 
silent, strong giant who bore her in his 
arms away from her past, away from her- 
self. 

When they reached Paris Horatio said 
to her, “Lily, when shall we be mar- 
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rigl?’’ For a moment Lily sought for 
courage to tell him everything, to beg of 
him to release her. She knew that he 
was a different creature from the Horatio 
who had wooed her six menths ago. She 
respected and feared him, but did not a 
still, small voice in her heart still ask, 
‘* Where is Paul?”’ 

She found heart and courage to say, 
** Paul Hammond has heard words of love 
from my lips. If you choose to take me, 
Horatio, with that acknowledgment from 
me, [ will marry you when and where you 
will.”’ 

‘That subject, Lily, shall never be 
mentioned aguin between us,”’ said the 
young man firmly; ‘* we will be married 
this day week.”’ 

They were married, and travelled on 
the Continent for a year. 

They seemed to have changed charac- 
ters entirely. Horatio was, as he had he- 
gun on the mountain, always leader, al- 
ways first. His love and adoration for his 
beautiful wife was boundless. She never 
seemed very strong or very gay, yet she 
was not unhappy, and she was most beau- 
tiful ! 

The old aunts began to wish to go 
home; and Lily, too, showed a strange 
yearning to return to that Urania which 
had seemed so small and so close to her. 
Would it be larger and freer now? They 
went back and opened the great stone 
house of the Mainwarings. It was a 
grand and splendid occasion. Friends 
flocked round them. They held great 
court, these young and prosperous peoj)le, 
and the world raved over the fair hostess. 

People began to discover that Mrs. 
Mainwaring was looking very badly. 
Miss Emily and Miss Melissa had great 
hopes, which were destined to disappoint- 
ment. There were certain rose leaves not 
to float on that brimming goblet. 

Lily well knew what was the matter 
with her. She knew it was death. One 
doctor said lungs, another said heart, an- 
other said something about the nerves ; 
they were all right. When happiness 
has been crushed out of a young life, every- 
thing becomes diseased. 

She was sitting propped up at the win- 
dow one day when a breeze blew across 
her forehead which reminded her of Swit- 
zerland, and the ery broke from her lips, 
‘* Where is Paul?” 

At that moment she saw a carriage driy- 
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ing through the valley; as it drew nearer 
she saw in it Paul Hammond, seated by 
Miss Atherton. On her cheek wasa beau- 
tiful deep blush, on his lips a smile—the 
old smile ! 

The question was answered. 

As the end drew near a deep contrition 
seized Lily’s soul. She called Horatio to 
her and held his hand, his great big strong 
hand, tightly over her heart. 

**Good husband, true husband, worthy 
a better fate. Horatio, I love you. [am 
yours, Hvoratio—remember that—I am 
yours.’’ And so she died. The faithful 
strong hand could not hold her back. 

Too gross our air, too harsh our dews, 
Her spirit to sustain, 

Lily had gone, and the poor invalid 
Ellen, still chained toa couch of suffering, 
was raised again from her pillow to see 
the funeral cortege pass by. 

** Fortunate friend ! *’ saidshe; ‘‘ the full 
sheaf is garnered, the perfect fruit is gath- 
ered, but the withered branch remains.”’ 

When, in the fullness of time, Mr. Ath- 
erton, finding no longer any Jody in mut- 
ton broth, was gathered, much to his own 
regret, to his fathers, Paul Hammond and 
Grace were married. There was a line writ- 
ten on Paul’s brow which prosperity and 
happiness could not efface. Sometimes in 
his dreams a vision came, and, throwing a 
white arm over his neck, whispered, ‘*I 
love you.”’ If he rose and paced the room, 
and shed some of those bitter tears which 
only the deepest sorrow can wring from a 
man’s heart, Mrs. Hammond forgave 
him. 

Miss Emily pulled down the Mansard 
roof forever after Lily died, and replaced 
it with a cap so likea widow’s that Miss 
Melissa’s heart smote her, 

**Oh, Emily! ”’ said she, ‘* forgive me 
fur everything | have ever said about your 
caps.”” 

**T will, Melissa. And row let us con- 
sider what we shall do with all our money. 
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Horatio does not need it, and we shall nog 
want it much longer. Shall we founda 
home for the friendless, and name it after 
our darling ?—our girl whom we so little 
understood, and whom we killed? ”’ 

“Why, Emily! what frightful lan- 
guage! We killed Lily! what are you 
saying? ’’ said Miss Melissa, 

** Yes, [killed her, Melissa. She would 
have been alive now but for that misera- 
ble trip to Europe. I tried to force a love 
affair, and to interfere in a girl’s fancies. 
She knew herself better than we did. 
She fellin love with Paul Hammond. He 
was a fascinating, finished man. Horatio 
was an unformed boy, but sorrow made a 
man of him. Ah! he told me, Melissa, 
that when he saw her lying lifeless, on 
the top of that wretched m/untain, with 
Paul Hammond bending over her, that a 
great hand seemed to come down and take 
hold of his heart and tear it out of his 
bosom. He had no idea then but to take 
Lily and hold her to himself, away from 
this man who had come between them. 
You and I know how well he did it; but 
our butterfly was crushed and killed in 
the process.”’ ‘ 

‘*Tt was all for the best,’’ Melissa ut- 
tered, weepifg. ‘See how it has im- 
proved Horatio!” 

This was the most generous speech of 
Miss Melissa’s life, her crowning act of 
self-renunciation. 

The old ladies called in Paul Hammond 
and instructed him to draw their wills, 
and to richly endow the ‘* Lily Home.’’ 
It was the last turn of the wrench, but 
Paul bore it bravely. 

‘* Now I must have a device for my new 
Home,” said Miss Emily. ‘* Shall it be 
an angel with palm leaves, or St. Luke 
healing the sick, or a greater still, Christ 
raising Lazarus; or what shall it be, Me- 
lissa ? ’” 

‘* A broken Lily,’’ said Miss Melissa, 

M. E. W.S. 





THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 IN BERLIN, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, 


In Two Parts.—Parr LI. 


AD the King of Prussia seized the 
opportunity offered him by the 
demand of his subjects for political 
reform, with sincerity and decision to be- 
come the head of the party of progress, he 
would doubtless have placed himself in 
opposition to very powerful interests and 
opinions; but he would have had in his 
favor the majority of his people and the 
wisest men of the nation. Most of the 
German States would have supported the 
movement, and the whole Geriran people 
would have welcomed it with acclama- 
tions almost equal to those which Israel 
sent up around the crumbling walls of 
Jericho. The King would have been not 
only the apostle of progress and the mas- 
ter of the revolution, but the Emperor of 
Germany and the head of Europe. 
Instead of thus recognizing the great- 
ness of occasion and correctly estimating 
his means of resistance, and his oppor- 
tunity of guiding the movement, His Ma- 
jesty’s answer to the address presented 
by the corporation of Berlin calling for 
the convening of the Landtag and the 
completion of the Prussian Constitution 
seemed to prove either that he did not 
know he stood in the presence of his peo- 
ple, or that he was unacquainted with 
the changes which the last half century 
had effected in their character and in Eu- 
rope. His answer, as has been seen, was 
evasive. The convucationof the Landtag, 
which he chose to pronounce the chief 
point, had been already resolved. It did 
not result from the present application. 
But the convocation of the Landtag was 
not the chief point. ‘The demands fora 
free press, jury trial, separation of church 
and state, and an immediate constitutiun 
were of far greater importance. ‘To these 
no answer was returned except to the last, 
and that was negative. The deputation 
was treated as grown people put off trou- 
blesome children who ask improper 
things. They were rebuked for suppos- 
ing that (after thirty years) the time had 
yet come for the promised constitution. 
From His Majesty’s expressions, it was 
not certain whether this architectural 


process would require thirty or sixty 
years more, and the deputies were sent 
about their business to meditate upon the 
somewhat yague information which they 
had received (instead of a jury trial and 
a fair representation), viz.: that ‘* free 
people, free kings,’’ was to be one watch- 
word, and ** bold but prudent’’ another ; 
and that the old unpopular Landtag was 
the proper authority to settle all pending 
questions. 

From the speech as well as other omi- 
nous indications, it was apparent that the 
King meant to depend upon his troops. 
The demand for the so long promised 
rights was to be evaded. Revvulution was 
to be overawed. At the same time the 
royal gazette published an article an- 
nouncing that the governments of Aus- 
tria and Prussia had united in calling to- 
gether a congress of tlt German States 
to consider the measures required by the 
welfare of Germany. Said congress was 
to assemble at Dresden, March 25. 

This then was the remedy for the evils 
of Germany: Austria and Prussia were 
to consult with the other princes of the 
Confederation. But the vagueness of the 
announcement left the people in distrust. 
Did ‘‘ the welfare of Germany”’ mean 
the welfare of the people, or the security 
of the throne? (The congress, however, 
never met.) 

On the I4th appeared the following 
proclamation of the Common Council : 


The disorders in the neighboring nations have 
also excited our city and created wishes among 
our fellow-citizens. We have laid these wishes 
before the throne. Fellow-citizens and inhab- 
itants of Berlin, we all know the heart and 
mind of our King. They have been unceas- 
ingly employed for the welfare and political de- 
velopment of our country; and some days ago 
we received the noblest evidence of his confi- 
dence in his people Let us not, therefore, 
leave the way of lawand order. Let us beware 
of every step which may increase the existing 
excitement and tumult, and let us, as we have 
always done, trust to the patriotic wisdom of 
the King. 

In common with all the right-minded of onr 
city, we deplore the tumult of yesterday even 
ing, which rendered necessary the co-operation 
of the military for the preservation of order 
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We must, therefore, most earnestly entreat 
that every one abstain from all participation in 
exciting assemblies, and withhold from them 
all persons under his charge. These multitudes 
are far from being necessary for the obtaining 
of our wishes, but may expose our families to 
the greatest dangers. 

One of the signs of the times was the 
crowds continually forming in all parts 
of the city to read the prdclamations, 
public notices from the city authorities, 
etc., which now began rapidly to succeed 
each other. I found my usual walks ma- 
terially prolonged by the delays neces- 
sary to read these significant missives, 

On the same day appeared another : 

A people’s meeting yesterday evening under 
the tents had thrown into movement such con- 
siderable masses that for the prevention of dis- 
order the display of troops was expedient. This 
was effected and a dispersion was necessary 
only at certain points. As people’s meetings 
are prohibited, the public are requested to 
take no part whatever in them; for not only the 
leaders and participators, but also every person 
present from curiosity, is exposed to the penal- 
ties of the law. We, therefore, deem it neces- 
sary to point out the following regulation: Upon 
the demand of the commanding oflicers that the 
assembly disperse, or after this demand shall 
be followed by thr@e beats of the drum or three 
blasts of the trumpet, all who do not render in- 
stant obedience are liable to six months’ im- 
prisonment with labor, ete, 


On the evening of the 15th the Schloss- 
platz and adjoining streets became more 
than ever the point of attraction. Of 
course the palace was strongly garrisoned. 
The troops, several days and nights on 
constant duty without sleep, began to lose 
patience, and the people, heated by exag- 
gerated reports of their brutality, mani- 
fested an ever-increasing rage and hatred. 
The shrieks, shouts, whistlings, etc., even 
beneath the windows where the Queen 
lay ill, heightened the confusion and 
alarm. Designing persons busied them- 
selves in attempts to provoke a crisis. 
Persons among the mob sometimes vio- 
lently seized the bridle of the mounted 
dragoon, grasped the tail of his horse, 
pulled the animal backward, shook their 
asts in his fuce, hooted at him, defied him, 
and exhausted their wit in insulting 
terms. The armed soldier, with the in- 
strument of death in his hand, unaccus- 
tomed to such trials, stung by insults, 
perhaps blows, exhibited admirable mod- 
tation and self-restraint. The officers 
bumbled themselves before the howling 
and furicus mob, ‘* Gentlemen, will you 
retire? We have aduty toperfurm. We 
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are ordered to clear the streets. We en- 
treat—we 
back ?”’ 

‘*No! we will not! Down with the 
troops.’’ And the answer was often em- 
phasized by a volley of stones. In one or 
two streets barricades were attempted. 

But forbearance was not observed in all 
cases. There were exceptions, of which a 
terrible example closed the evening. 
W hether by some impulse of the officer in 
immediate command, or in consequence 
of a higher order, a detachment of cav- 
alry suddenly dashed at full speed upon 
the dense shrieking masses, riding over 
them without merey, and cutting them 
down with deadly blows of the heavy sa- 
bre—a brutality as inhuman as it was un- 
necessary, and not more fatal to the 
astounded victims than to the interest of 
the throne itself. The manceuyre was 
rendered more awful by the fact that the 
chief point of the attack was one end of 
the Briiderstrasse—a short street radiat- 
ing from the palace square, and of which 
the other end was occupied by a company 
of infantry. Both ends being blocked 
up, and the doors of the houses closed bi 
the terrified occupants, escape was impos- 
sible, and a scene of death and horror 
ensued. Many were wounded and some 
killed, generally innocent people, on the 
spot by mere accident. 

The result was the immediate disper- 
sion of the multitudes. The rapid hoofs 
of the cavalry echoed through the desert- 
ed streets which they had thus reduced to 
order. At midnight all was silent. 

The next day, the 16th, the entire city 
was in commotion. Thousands streamed 
to the Briiderstrasse, where the military 
had achieved what was termed their 
‘* cheap and bloody victory.’’ The in- 
habitants of the street called a meeting, 
examined witnesses, elected a deputation 
to wait on the Oberbiirgermeister, the 
president of the police, and the military 
commandant of the city. The deputation 
presented itself also before the city cor- 
poration. Much agitated discussion re- 
sulted in demanding protection from the 
attacks of the troops. 

In the course of the day appeared the 
following proclamation from the autho- 
rities : 


implore you—will you go 


Notwithstanding our warning notice of yes- 
terday, several street-excesses in the evening 
rendered necessary the action of the troops at 
some points. It is to be regretted that besides 
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the leaders of the tumult, many of whom took 
care to save themselves by flight from a just pun- 
ishment, several peaceable citizens, accident- 
ally on the spot, were wounded, An examina- 
tion has been instituted, that the severity of the 
law may have its equal course. At the same 
time we must repeat our request that the inhab- 
itants of the city will use all their endeavors to 
render unnecessary the further operations of 
the troops; and we count upon the well-known 
good sense of the Berliners, believing that a 
union of the respectable burghers would greatly 
contribute to the preservation of order, etc., etc. 

Excitement and alarm now approached 
their climax. The sufferers in the affair 
of the Briiderstrasse and their friends 
spread reports, true or false, of certain de- 
tails which increased the exasperation. 
Many were said to have been killed. Sex, 
age, and inndcence were no protection, 
and several rounds of musketry had been 
discharged in different places. 

At this moment the news of the reyolu- 
tion in Vienna burst upon the town. The 
people of that city had conquered all 
their rights. Metternich, the patriarchal 
diplomat of the Holy Alliance, had fled 
to England, and the flag of German free- 
dom floated over the towers and palaces 
of the very centre and type of old-fash- 
ioned absolutism. 

Whoever had before doubted now ac- 
knowledged that Prussia was about to 
pass through a very ominous ordeal. The 
extraordinary countenances, sometimes of 
jey and sometimes of consternation, the 
groups and whisperings, the travelling 
carriages with hastily packed portman- 
teaus, the new proclamations, the new 
troops, the silent crowds at the reading- 
rooms, almost afraid to speak, the in- 
creasing numbers of strangers of the low- 
est class, and the vaster assemblages of 
the people in spite of the prohibition, an- 
nounced the crisis. 

A notice of the Common Council, posted 
upon all public places, contained these 
passages ; 

For three days the property and lives of the 
people of Berlin have been in the greatest dan- 
ger. It has been resolved to form a 
protective commission in every ward ° 
Each member to wear a black and white band 
on the left arm, and awhitestaf™ . . . 


In the evening there was a meeting of 
the burghers upon the proposition to ore 


ganize an armed burgher guard. The 
magistrates opposed the measure, which, 
had it been carried and the troops with- 
drawn, might have saved the monarchy 
from its subsequent humiliation. An 
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offer of the students to form an academical 
armed corps tv aid in the preservation of 
order, had also been declined. In the 
evening the whole population poured it- 
self again into the streets. The weather 
was splendid, and for the season unpar- 
alleled. The Schloss was surrounded by 
vast but unarmed crowds, 

About sunset I had to pass the Pariser 

latz. This is one of the most elegant 
squares of the city, leading into the beau- 
tiful Thiergarten through the Branden- 
burg gate. On the left were the palace 
of Count Redern, the mansion of some 
relatives of the royal family, the late resi- 
dence of the celebrated writer on Roman 
law, Professor Savigny, then Minister 
of Justice, and that of the widow of Blii- 
cher. On the right, among the houses 
of several diplomatic persons, were those 
of the famous Prince Piickler-Muskau, 
of the late Count Bresson, for fourteen 
years French secretary of legation in 
Washington, afterwards minister pleni- 
potentiary in Berlin, whose recent suicide 
excited so much attention throughout Eu- 
rope, of the wealthy Count Arnim, a 
prominent statesman, ete. 

So large a mob was here collected that 
it was almost impossible to get through. 
They were in great excitement, and sway- 
ed from one side to the other with sudden 
shouts of which I could not see the cause. 
I thought they were going to demolish 
one of the houses. Troops were drawn 
up in two cluse lines. ‘Their silence and 
motionlessness contrasted with the agita- 
tion of the people. 
unifurms and strong, stern faces under 
the helmets recalled the physiognomies 
which painters choose for the Roman 
guards on Mount Calvary. I was obliged 
to pass close to them, and almost brushed 
their breasts as they stood like so many 
statues. Issuing out of the gate, I found 
groups standing around, others running 
toward the scene, others hastening off. I 
heard one man say to another: ‘* Away! 
away! This will come tono good. Those 
fellows will get their noses burnt.”’ 

In the evening a visitor called with 
dreadful accounts. An officer, one of 
my intimate friends, had been caught in 
uniform near the Schloss, and nearly mas- 
sacred. Several others, at different points, 
had incurred the same danger. One of 
high rank had his epaulets torn from 
his shoulders. The people were throng- 
ing to the Schloss. A conflict was inevi- 
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table. Large crowds were gathered 
around the palace of the Prince of Prus- 
sia, brother to the King and successor to 
the throne. As a strizt disciplinarian he 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the 
radical party, though esteemed and be- 
loved by all who knew him for his open, 
manly character and amiable manners. 


In the proximity of his palace now occur- 


red an incident, which I learned with 
astonishment a few moments after it hap- 
pened, from the lips of an eye-witness. 
The crowd stood unarmed and inactive 
except with their voices. An officer from 
the little guard-house opposite ordered 
them to disperse, and was received with 
derision. His deportment was perfectly 
quiet. 

‘* My good people,” said he, ‘* will 
you go back ?”’ 

** No, we won’t!”’ 

‘* T beg, Limplore you. We have re- 
ceived orders to disperse you by force. 
I ask you a second time, will you go 
back ?”’ 

** No, we won’t! We want to see who 
will drive us back !”’ 

** Believe me, | am in earnest, you must 
disperse. Our orders are to fire upon you, 
if you do not retire after the third de- 
mand, and we shall do so. I now ask 
you the third time, will you go back?”’ 

** No!’ screamed the mob. 

** Five men to the front! ’’ cried the offi- 
cer. ‘‘Ready! Aim! Fire! ”’ 

The sharp report rang through the 
streets. The mob disappeared as if by 
magic. ‘Two dead bodies remained upon 
the pavement, weltering in blood—one 
a tradesman, the other a_ student. 
Among the fugitives were three wounded. 

The next day, the 17th, was compara- 
tivelycalm. The l8tharrived. The 18th 
of March! The thirty-eighth anniversary 
of the day when Frederick William III. 
had proclaimed his promise to bestow 
upon his people a liberal constitution. 

It is impossible to imagine more deli- 
cious weather. In a stroll through a 
corner of the Thiergarten I was struck 
with the rapid advance of the vegetation. 
A tender green was visible on the sunny 
side of the lawns, tree-roots, and hedges. 
Some early flowers had been planted. 
The buds, large and swelling, had broken 
here and there into tiny leaves. ‘The air 
was so bland that I went without an 
overcoat, and the blue Roman sky was 
checkered with a few soft summer clouds. 
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Could it be that a revolution was about 
to burst over this tranquil scene? In 
the winding walks of the peaceful park 
the idea appeared impossible. Imme- 
diately adjoining stood the Brandenburg 
gate, within which reigned the profound- 
est agitation and alarm, Startling re- 
ports flew from street to street. Breslau, 
Magdeburg, Erfurt, Stettin, were up and 
in full revolution. The Prussian mon- 
archy was in flames. A deputation had 
arrived from Cologne, the capital of the 
Rhine province. The dominions of the 
King of Prussia then lay in separate por- 
tions, one on the Baltic, the other on the 
Rhine. It would be represented by a 
plate, fallen upon the floor and broken 
in two fragments. Some one, I believe 
Mme. de Pompadqur, had said it resembled 
a pair of garters lying ona table. The 
territory on the Rhine consisted of two 
provinces, Westphalia and the Rhine 
province. The old city of Cologne is the 
capital of the latter. These two prov- 
inces were said to be very slightly attach- 
ed to the rest. A deputation from Cologne 
had arrived in town the evening of the 
17th. Amid the confusion 1 had not 
heard distinctly the nature of their de- 
mands. In fact, events crowded so thick 
upon each other, reports were so wild and 
contradictory, that we could not follow 
them. ‘There appeared to be something 
going on, known only to a few. There 
wis a pause, a mystery. ‘The streets 
were no more crowded with the desperate- 
looking characters who had of late days 
swarmed through them, but were occu- 
pied, as before these troubles, by well- 
dressed people, ladies and gentlemen, 
equipages, nurses and mothers with in- 
fants, and children come out to enjoy 
leisurely the balmy morning. 

Presently we heard all was settled. 
The King had granied everything. A 
telegraphie despatch from Berlin to 
Cologne, dated the 17th, at five o’clock 
p. M., said the disorder had subsided and 
there were no signs of its renewal. 

At one o'clock I invited a friend to 
walk. Every one we met had a joyous 
countenance, and with lively congratula- 
tions confirmed the news that an arrange- 
ment had taken place, amicable and en- 
tirely satisfactory, based on a concession 
of the principal demands. The town in 
the evening was to be brilliantly illumi- 
nated. People in the street almost em- 
braced. We concluded to walk down to 
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the Schlossplatz. As we approached a 
street adjoining the palace, we saw a man 
hastily distributing printed proclama- 
tions from a heavy load, which he carried 
on his arm. The people rushed to him 
and eagerly lightened his burthen. Groups 
were formed about those who had re- 
ceived one, that the contents might be 
read aloud. 

They were as follows : 

The magistracy is officially informed that 
freedom of the press jaw, based upon the most 
liberal principles, is already irrevocably com- 
pleted, and the magistracy pledges its entire in- 
fluence for the realization of this measure of the 
Government. At the same time His Majesty is 
at this moment occupied with resolutions which 
will permanently secure the welfare of the 
country. The Landtag is convoked for the 2d 
of April 

By this extraordinary proclamation we 
perceived that something very unusual 
had happened. ‘The magistrates gave 
their guaranty for the King. The Landtag 
was convoked for the 2d of April instead 
of the 27th. But, supposing all this to re- 
fer to the final complete concessions of 
which we had just been informed, we 
pursued our interesting walk toward the 
Schloss. We had not advanced many 
steps before we perceived persons running 
with what appeared a new proclama ion 
in a different shape, and presently groups 
engaged inreading yet a third. Of these 
one was the new royal patent, calling 
together the Landtag, as above stated 
the 2d of April. The other was 
the rapidly printed ‘‘ Law upon the 
Press,’’ granting entire freedom of the 
press, signed by the King, the Prince of 
Prussia, and the ten ministers. What 
had happened to produce thus in a mo- 
ment that which had heen sternly with- 
held so many years? What was going to 
happen? We proceeded on our way 
through the calm and now not crowded 
streets (calm and not crowded, as we 
afterwards found, because the combatants, 
withdrawn from this part of the town, 
were assembled at their posts, preparing 
for battle). Carriages and wagons were 
passing quietly by; men, women, chil- 
dren, nurses with babies, were walking 
carelessly. Everything wore .its usual 
appearance. The shopkeepers lounged 
at their doors. We reached the Schloss- 
platz. To our surprise we beheld, in that 
part of the broad and sunny square ad- 
joining the dwelling apartments of the 
King, an immense crowd, collected close 


beneath the royal baleony, and every mo- 
ment increasing in number. ‘They were 
not the mob. They were well dressed and 
perfectly quiet, except at intervals, when 
the King appeared at the balcony window, 
which was closed. Then they shouted. 
1 presumed they were cheering him for 
his concessions. Across the bridge, where 
stands the statue of the Great Elector and 
which leads up the long and narrow 
Konigstrasse, our eyes followed a con- 
tinuous multitude, one black, dense mass 
of human beings. We crossed thesquare. 
There were several persons of our ac- 
quaintance, some ladies with whom we 
conversed a moment. We left the side- 
pavement and drew toward the edge of 
the crowd beneath the baleony. The 
King stood at the window, in his usual 
simple uniform. He passed, repass- 
ed, and appeared occupied with other 
persons, whose forms could be traced in 
the shadowy interior. Withinthe portal, 
and directly under the baleony of the 
palace, helmets and bayonets were visi- 
ble, glittering and moving. On our left, 
the other portal was blocked up with 
troops, shoulder to shoulder, and pressed 
out of the portal, as if the capacious 
court within were crowded to overflowing. 
Above, in the second story, an immense 
window stood wide open and apparently 
quite unoceupied. Within, no doubt, al- 
though carefully kept out of sight, was 
also posted a strong body of troops, ready 
for action in case of need. At short in- 
tervals the crowd gave an agitated shout. 
The King did not reply to the greeting, 
that I could observe. We were near 
enough to have understood him had he 
spoken. 

There was a something about this scene 
which perplexed and startled me. We 
concluded to go back a few steps. We 
had no time to do so, for a sudden violent 
backward movement of the mass, till now 
clinging around the base of the palace, 
bore us across the square, as upon a sea 
wave, and carried us into the furthest in- 
terior of the shop of Rogge, exactly oppo- 
site the King’s windows. It is probable 
that the troops and their commanders, 
burning with ‘ndignation at the position 
of their monarch, had manifested some 
signs of impatience. The people, fright- 
ened, ran, looking back. I inquired what 
it meant. The answer was: ** The Co- 
logne deputation have given the King till 
four o'clock. He must grant all their de 
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mands, or the Rhine province will cut 
clear from Prussia forever and form an in- 
dependent State.’’ As we spoke a detach- 
ment of the burghers, with white bands 
on their arms, cume up boldly and man- 
fully, and made their way into the Schloss. 
** A deputation of the burghers,’’ contin- 
ued the man, *‘ has also gone to the King 
to demand new privileges. They give 
him two hours to reply.”’ 

I saw at once we were in a crisis, on 
the very spot at which the eruption was 
to burst forth. We paused one moment 
to contemplate the scene, seduced into an 
imprudence by its picturesqueness and 
historic interest. We were in the centre 
of one of the greatest military despotisms 
of Europe. Before us rose high into the 
blue air the colossal castle of the Prussian 
kings, the splendid growth of several cen- 
turies, whose various tastes may be de- 
tected in its blended architecture. It 
stands alone in an enormous square, its 
foundations on the north washed by the 
small river Spree, while on several sides 
radiate broad streets and bridges. Its 
stupendous front, huge courts, and broad 
massive portals, furm a type of the gran- 


deur and power which, since Pharaoh, 
Solomon, and Herod, have cast a sort of 
divinity around the name of king. It 
towers above the surrounding houses, as 
the monarch above his subjects, and like 
him seemed to gather at its feet the four 
or five hundred thousand inhabitants of 


this magnificent metropolis. It is full of 
historic associations. The old dukes of 
Brandenburg dwelt there before Prussia 
was a kingdom. From its windows the 
great Frederick and Napoleon had looked 
forth upon agitated crowds, as Frederick 
William was doing at this moment. Yet 
never before had it seen thronging around 
it a fue more formidable than the new 
spirit of the age which now spoke in these 
ominous deputations and determined mul- 
titudes. 

Our reflections were made in less time 
than it requires to read them, and we took 
our rapid way across the square toward 
the Linden. After a walk of perhaps 
twenty minutes, during which we turned 
the delighted countenances of many ac- 
quaintances pale by the information we 
communicated, we were joined by some 
friends and retraced our steps toward the 
Schloss. But we had not gone far when 
a soldier, white and breathless, running 
with immense strides, flew by. Then there 
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was a movement in the crowd which grew 
momentarily more dense. Then a man 
sternly stopped us with the words : 

* Turn back! you cannot go on! ” 

Presently another, with ashy face, dis- 
tended eyes, hands uplifted, and choking 
breath, came running violently as the 
crowd made way fur him, and gasped 
rather than spoke the words: ‘* Back! 
back! They—they are firing on the peo- 
ple!” anda roll of musketry was heard. 

Expressions of agitation, alarm, horror. 
Then a rush as if cannon were planted be- 
hind us, and the street were about to be 
cleared by grape shot. I had left a little 
daughter at home. We telt our place 
was with her. We hastened on. It was 
a general flight, such as [ had never seen 
before, except in a dream, where one 
sometimes runs up a street pursued by an 
army. A number of gentlemen and la- 
dies, principally of the diplomatic corps, 
were gathered at the corner of the Wil- 
helmstrasse and Linden. We told them 
what was going on. You should have 
seen their faces! A lady with children 
came up nearly fainting. The alarm in- 
creased. We got out of the gate into the 
park, and turned back some ladies who 
were leisurely entering. Some carriages, 
with hastily packed portmanteaus, dash- 
ed by us toward the railroad. We reach- 
ed our house, just outside the gate of one 
of the principal thoroughfares, the Leip- 
ziger Strasse, and whose long perspective 
led the eye along the distance of a mile 
nearly to the Schloss. 

We took a light dinner, and I went out 
again. Musketry was heard in distinct, 
rapid rolls, and now and then the heavy 
booming of cannon. This was the first 
time I ever heard that sound in earnest. 

As I stepped from my door there was an 
electric shock through the one or two hun- 
dred people in the street and at the win- 
dows, everywhere opened and filled with 
frightened faces. The crowd fled, look- 
ing back with terror, as if the troops were 
about to fire in our direction. A student, 
it was said, had just killed a gendarme 
and possessed himself of his sword, pis- 
tols, and horse, and pushing the animal to 
his utmost speed, standing in his stirrups, 
his hair waving behind him, dashed 
through the Potsdam gate, reckless of 
the strong guard, and pursued his swift 
flight toward the Brandenburg gate. It 
was an expedition to rouse the people. 
Why the guard did not fire I knew not; 
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probably for fear of killing the people on 
our side. I could never find what founda- 
tion there was for this wild report. 

By this time the town was in one uni- 
versal uproar. The news of the event at 
the Schloss had spread with rapidity. 
The people were informed that they were 
betrayed. The city thrilled with the 
thought of treason, and the ery went 
forth, ‘* To your tents, O Israel! ”’ 

In the principal streets barricades seem- 
ed to spring up out of the earth. All oc- 
cupation ceased but the battle and the 
amazement of the spectators. I stood 
upon a spot commanding a perspective of 
the whole length of the broad, straight 
Leipzigerstrasse, embracing the hotels of 
many distinguished persons, among others 
that of the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
British Minister, the Department of Pub- 
lic Worship, and the stately palace of the 
Minister of War. A_ barricade cut the 
street at the corners of Lord Westmore- 
land’s hotel. I could see, among the hasty 
materials of which it was formed, a sen- 
try box, lying lengthwise with the Prus- 
sian stripes of black and white. Several 
flags waved over it. One was red. One 
was on fire. 

And now, whoever has listened toa ris- 
ing tempest at sea, or to a great confla- 
gratidn gaining the mastery over man’s 
puny attempts to suppress it, may con- 
ceive the fury, the uproar, which, increas- 
ing through the afternoon and night, rent 
the air for thirteen or fourteen hours. 

The volleys of musketry grew nearer 
and louder, mingled with the thunder of 
cannon, the ringing of bells, the shrieks, 
the shouts, the cheers of the combatants. 
At the Potsdam gate, which was wide 
open, a body of infantry was immediately 
posted. The military measures were 
taken very quietly. A squadron of caval- 
ry rodeslowly backward and forward on the 
outside of the wall between the Potsdam 
gate and the Linden, and were there in 
communication with other troops, who 
kept the way open from the Schloss to the 
Potsdam and Hanover railroad, that in 
case of need the royal family might with- 
draw from the city. The troops at the 
gate stood in two bodies. What I re- 
marked about them was the 
with which they pressed together, so that 
their bristling helmets and bayonets form- 
ed almost a single mass. The gate, the 
large circle before it, the street from it to 
the first barricade, and the roads diverg- 
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ing from it on the exterior, were kept 
clear enough for a passage. The specta- 
tors, who perhaps might have been a 
thousand, were grouped closely together, 
the windows occupied by terrified faces. 
Ail ceremony had ceased. Everybody 
spoke with everybody. There were old 
officers out of service, professors, trades- 
men, servants, and plenty of cooks and 
other kitchen ladies, who had escaped 
from their dark holes and corners, and 
listened with occasional screams as some 
peal, louder than the rest, suggested the 
flight to another world of, imagination 
could not say how many, of our fellow be- 
ings. The firing at the nearest barricade 
was very rapid and sharp. While I stood 
by the gate a company arrived, summon- 
ed from the neighboring village of Schén- 
berg. They passed so close to me that I 
could have laid my hand on their shoul- 
ders as they entered the gate. They were 
tired and covered with dust. The faces 
were agitated and pale. The brave sol- 
dier often trembles the first time he goes 
into battle, unless animated by some 
strong passion; for courage is not the 
result of a stupid indifference to danger 
and death, but of a noble sense of duty, 
strong enough to overcome the fear which 
is naturally planted in every human 
breast. Here they were to fire upon their 
own countrymen. The officer on horse- 
back was the picture of calmness, a hand- 
some, soldier-like fellow with brown mous- 
tache. As he rode into the gate he turn- 
ed, and placing his hand to his mouth said 
something in a low voice to the men im- 
mediately behind him. About ten min- 
utes brought them into action. I saw 
several other companies march into town 
in the same way. 

The sun went down. The blandest, the 
softest of summer evenings gradually 
melted into the blue moonlight. The 
trembling heavens bent above a yault of 
silence and splendor. So sweet a night I 
searcely ever knew. A slight air current, 
setting from the maddened town, bore to 
our windows, with an almost preternatu- 
ral distinetness, not only the full blended 
tumult of the revolution, but the sharp 
details and singlesounds. <A wall of high 
houses, opposite our own, sent back the 
roar of the Leipziger Strasse with a rever- 
berating echo; and behind from my bed- 
room windows the fierce fighting at the 
Landwebr Arsenal, which the people 
stormed with great loss, was as audible 
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as if in the garden. From hour to hour 
the clamor grew more furious and sub- 
lime. Peal after peal came crashing upon 
the still night air. I could hear with 
wonderful distinctness the word to the 
troops, in several long-drawn commands. 
The voice of the officer rang like a trum- 
pet, ‘*Geladen! Angesetzt! Feuer!” 
(Ready! Aim! Fire!) Then the sudden 
roll of musketry, received by sky-rending 
cheers of brave fellows, revelling in the 
glorious danger and covering the shrieks 
of the dying. Then in reply the single 
muskets of the people from barricades, 
windows, barrels, tree trunks—bang— 
bang—bang ; the beating of the drum, the 
ringing of the tucsin; the slow and heavy 
annonade ; then again the officer’s clear 
voice, followed by the deadly roll; the 
shouts, the shrieks, the bell; and so*on 
through the night. For a week these 
sounds were in my ears. A message, we 
knew not by which party, was sent to the 
houses in ourstreet: ** Doors open!” and 
open they were. People were walking 
through my house all night. At two, in 
the midst of the uproar, a stentorian voice 
came by: 

“‘Biirger, herans!’’ (Citizens, come 
forth!) ‘* Woe to him who stays in the 
house ! ”” 

We had a visit several times in the 
night from a young Prussian friend. The 
reports were startling. The people were 
fighting like madmen. He had just seen 
a dead body from the field of battle. Ten 
thousand cartridges were said to have been 
already discharged. The number of killed 
he would not venture to conjecture. Some 
said two thousand. Some said, if the sol- 
diers had really fired their best, ten thou- 
sand! Then came other wild reports. The 
Schloss was taken, sacked, and in flames. 
The King was killed. A squadron of cay- 
alry had just gone by with the dead body 
of Prince Charles. Other exaggerated 
pieces of intelligence followed ; nothing 
was too wild for credit. Immediately be- 
hind my dwelling was the court of the 
Potsdam railroad station. In the revolu- 
tion of other towns the railroads had fre- 
quently been the first points of attack. 
This was connected with Potsdam, where 
other troops were supposed to be station- 
ed. At three we heard that the people 
were fighting their way victoriously up 
the Leipziger Strasse. that they would 
reach the guard-house at the gate befure 
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daylight, and after a battle there intended 
to attack the railroad. ‘here were awk- 
ward reports that brutalities had been 
committed. Men were forced into the 
battle. Houses were taken possession of, 
where they offered good points of attack. 
When shots or stones or hot oil fell from 
a window or roof, the troops riddled the 
windows with ball, and sometimes, despite 
their officers, broke in and slaughtered 
without inquiry or mercy men, women, 
and children. These wild and, as I sub- 
sequently found, generally false reports 
we had no means of verifying. At the 
moment they'did not appear improbable, 
for war, and particularly civil war, is an 
offspring of hell and naturally prone to 
infernal acts. A report of the intention 
to burn the Potsdam railroad buildings 
gathered a sort of confirmation from the 
broad and ruddy glare of two conflagra- 
tions in opposite points of the heavens, 
one in the direction of the Schloss, the 
other of the Hamburg railroad. The 
people, it was said, wrought to the last 
point of fury by so long a slaughter, had 
resolved to burn Berlin, an allen vier 
Ecken (at all four corners), that is, to 
burn the entire city to the ground. 

We held ourselves in readiness, should 
flight become necessary. We afterwards 
learned numbers had passed the night in 
the Thiergarten. I kept about me all the 
cash in the house. My little girl we 
finally undressed, and after asking a great 
many questions, some rather difficult to 
answer, she slept quietly to the lullaby 
of thecannon. My wife contirued a jour- 
nal for the perusal of friends in America, 
while I, weary of the din and the mon- 
strous news wafted to us by report from 
hour to hour, and being accustomed to 
the regular perusal of the Bible, opened 
the chapters marked for the day—Psalins 
x¢., XCi., xCii., Xciii.; xciv. 

I cannot describe the effect of some of 
these wonderful passages, the solemnity 
and largeness of the ideas, their applica- 
tion to moments of danger and death. 
Mysterious and divine tones—the voice of 
God himself seemed to mingle with the 
crash and roar. Every verse was accom- 
panied by the booming of cannon, the 
long roll of musketry, the shouts and 
shrieks of this heart-rending battle. 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 


generations, 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
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ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God, 

Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, 
Return, ye children of men. 

For a thousand years ir thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night. 

For we are consumed by thine anger, and by 
thy wrath ure we troubled. . . . 

Who knoweth the power of thine anger? . . 

So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. . . - 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thou- 
sand at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee, ‘ 

For he shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. ¥ 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and 
my fortress ; my God, in him will Itrust. .. . 

The Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of 
the sea. 

We did not sleep a moment, but the 
night appeared short. The east svon 
gave token of daybreak. At five the fir- 
ing ceased. I made my toilet anew as if 
I had slept, descended to the street, and 
approached the gate. The air was thick 
with powder smoke. Groups were gath- 
ered here and there. I heard a servant 
maid, just escaped from the town, deserib- 
ing what she had seen. She had been 


principally struck with the falling of the 


people from the house roofs. Her face 
beamed with horror. The poor fellows, 
she said, were throwing down stones, 
sometimes from a four-story house. When 
they showed themselves the troops fired. 
From that height down fell the bleeding 
bodies. They struck the pavement with 
the sound of a ** bag of meal.’’ One poor 
fellow, she said, caught in his fall by 
some projecting object, hung for a time 
dangling in the air. 

We were interrupted by a fugitive 
from the town surrounded by a crowd. 
He had just got clear, he said, at the risk 
of his life. His coat was nearly torn 
from his shoulders. 

Then came some one with the news: 
** The people had conquered, the troops 
were about to retire.” 

Two ladies of the diplomatic corps, 
who. lived within sight of the gate near 
the first barricade in the Leipziger Strasse, 
now appeared, exhausted, pale, fainting. 
They had profited by the moment when 
the firing ceased, to make their way out- 
side the gate to the house of a friend. 
They had neither strength nor words to 
tell what they had seen and suffered. 

I thought I would take some refresh- 
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ment, and go into the town. We had tea 
and an egg. I was breaking the latter 
when a trampling on the pavement drew 
me to the window. It was two persons 
bearing a dead body on a hand-barrow, 
accompanied by eight or ten silent people. 
The poor fellow lay at full length on his 
back, without hat. A white sheet, stained 
with blood, covered the face and figure to 
the knees, leaving uncovered the old boots, 
which should climb no more barricades. 
The stiff form and the outline of the fea- 
tures were plainly visible through the 
covering. In the gray morning light 
they had a marble whiteness and solidity 
The body was borne into the house ad 
joining ours. It was, we were told, to 
be followed by four others belonging to 
our street. This first silent corpse after 
the long night watching affected me 
strangely. 

Presently a woman went by weeping 
bitterly. Then a man with a milk-cart. 
I heard him say: ‘* Yes, they have killed 
my son!’ 

I had broken my egg, but I could not 
eat it. 

I left the table and recommenced my 
walk through the town. Meeting an of- 
ficer in full uniform, a firm, bold, calm- 
looking fellow, [ asked him if it was 
over. ‘* Quite the contrary,’’ was his 
answer. ‘It is just about to begin more 
furiously than ever.’’ (The German term 
is very expressive: ‘*Es wird wicder los- 
gehen,” It is going louse again.) ‘* The 
King,”’ he added, ** must abdicate. Noth- 
ing else will satisfy the people. /s wird 
losgehen toller als je’? (It is about to go 
loose more madly than ever). Lle bowed 
courteously and passed on. 

From my back windows, as I returned 
with this fearful intelligence, | saw, 
drawn up in the court of the railroad sta- 
tion, about 250 troops. It was obviously 
‘going loose again!’? and my house 
from its position, in case of a battle here, 
would have been one of the first occupied, 
We debated the question of flight in a 
family war council. It was decided neg- 
atively, and, as the result showed, wisely 

I set out on my walk again. At the 
gate a young girl was making inquiries 
how she could best get to a central part 
of the town. A gentle, sweet face, soft 
blue eyes, a tall, graceful figure. She had 
dear friends there, and would dare any- 
thing and everything to see them. 1 was 
disposed to prevent her hy furce of arms, 
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if necessary (not firearms!), but the 
guard at the gate would not let her 
through. 

Our attention was drawn from her toa 
person reading a new proclamation just 


issued. It was as follows: 


To MY DEAR BERLINERS, 


By my patent of to-day, convoking the Land- 
tag, you have received the pledge of the good 
faith of the King to yourself and the entire Ger- 
man nation. ‘The acclamations with which 
countless true hearts greeted me had not yet 
ceased to resound, when a crowd of peace-dis- 
turbers mingled rebellious and insolent de- 
mands, and increased in number in proportion 
as the right-minded withdrew. As their impet- 
uous pressing into the very portal of the palace 
gave just grounds for apprehending evil inten- 
tions on their part, and insults were heaped upon 
my brave and faithful soldiers, it was necessary 
to clear the square by the cavalry at a wa/k and 
with sheathed weapons. Two muskets of the 
infantry went off of their own accord (ent/uden 
sich von selbst)—thank God, without hitting 
anybody. A gang of miscreants, principally 
strangers, who during the past week, although 
pursued, had succeeded in concealing them- 
selves, misrepresented this circumstance for 
the promotion of their wicked designs by pre- 
posterous falsehoods, and filled the heated minds 
of many of my faithful and beloved Berliners 
with revengeful thoughts for blood intentionally 
shed, and have thus become the cruel authors 
of bloodshed. My troops, your brothers and 
countrymen, did not use their weapons till com- 
pelled by many shots from the Kéningstrasse. 
The victorious advance of the troops was the 
necessary consequence, 

It depends upon you, inhabitants of my be- 
loved native city, to prevent a great misfortune, 
Acknowledge the dreadful error. Your King, 
and truest friend, swears it by all that is most 
holy. Return to peace! Clear away the barri- 
cades and send to me men inspired by the true 
old Berlin spirit, with words becoming in you 
toward your King, and I pledge my royal word 
that the troops shall be immediately withdrawn 
from all the squares and streets, and the milita- 
ry garrison shall be limited only to certain 
buildings where they are indispensable, the 
Schloss, the Arsenal, and a few others, and to 
those but for a short time. Inhabitants of my 
faithful and beautiful Berlin ! listen to the pa- 
ternal voice of your King, and forget the past, 
as I will forget it from my heart, for the sake of 
the great future which, under the peaceful bless- 
ing of God, is about to dawn upon Prussia, and 
through Prussia upon Germary. 

Your affectionate Queen, and most true mother 
and friend, at this moment suffering from a 
painful illness, joins her deep and tearful en- 
treaties with mine. 

Written in the nights of 18-19 March, 1848. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM. 


The splendid weather continued. Win- 
dows and doors were wide open. The 
streets filled with throngs anxiously wait- 
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ing. If it ‘‘ went loose again,”’ it was 
said, there was no answering for the con- 
sequences. The people were excited fear- 
fully by the slaughterous cannonade, and 
bad now won muskets in various ways ; 
among others by the storming of the 
Landwehr arsenal. ‘They had stood a thir- 
teen hours’ attack by the finest troops in 
the world, and remained yet firm at their 
barricades in possession of the city, de- 
spite of shells and grapeshot. They had 
not only gained arms but confidence. It was 
reported that the peasants from the sur- 
rounding country were gathering for their 
assistance, and that if they held out, the 
large neighboring towns of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Breslau, ete., would contribute 
to their ranks. The military, although 
of admirable discipline and invincible 
courage, perfectly faithful, perfectly arm- 
ed, and amply furnished with ammuni- 
tion, had been for many days previously 
without sleep, and were now declared to 
be nearly exhausted and incapable much 
longer of continuing the battle. The 
spectacle, too, of a monarch directing all 
the engines and energies of war upon his 
own people, gradually aroused numbers 
who had remained prudently neutral, and 
even some belonging to the royal party. 
Should the firing recommence, many a 
palace and many a street would soon lie 
in ashes. The passions of a people, kin- 
dled to madness by revenge and triumph, 
would lead to scenes at which imagination 
trembled, for such crises attract the worst 
of mankind in hope of riot, plunder, and 
carnage. 

A line in the above proclamation had 
an ominous signification: ‘‘ It depends 
upon the people to prevent a great mis- 
fortune.”’ What was this great misfor- 
tune? It was as follows: The King, 
should he choose to hold out to the last, 
had an alternative; for not adopting 
which he has been censured. He might 
have with his troops withdrawn outside the 
gates, placed the city in a state of siege, 
and perhaps reduced it to obedience by a 
regular bombardment. Some said indeed 
it had already been determined; and the 
conversation was of this excited charac- 
ter, and every moment brought contradic- 
tory accounts, when a friend came on 
purpose to tell us that the whole town 
was in a state of acclamation. The King 
had yielded. The troops were to be with- 
drawn. The people were embracing each 
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The city was to be brilliantly il- 
The people had won every- 


other. 
luminated. 
thing. 

| walked into the gate. Before I en- 
tered I saw the troops, poor fellows, make 
their exit, one of the most interesting 
sights of this great drama of real life. 
They came forth silent, dusty, battle- 
worn, and exhausted, scarcely able to keep 
upon their feet. Some in addition were 
nearly famished. ‘hey passed through 
the momentarily increasing crowd with- 
out any expressions of love or hatred. A 
detachment were marched into the court 
of the railroad station, and at the order 
to ‘* Rest,’’ immediately flung themselves 
upon the pavement in every possible atti- 
tude of complete fatigue and exhaustion. 

In the Leipziger Strasse, within musket 
shot of the gate, I saw large stains of 
blood dripped along the pavement. On 
a doorpost was the mark of a bullet about 
five feet from the ground, and a splash of 
blood told the tale of some one wounded 
or killed. The transformation of the town 
was awful. The barricades were reeking 
with the recent struggle. Several shots 
went off « few yards from me, as | pur- 
sued my way. At the points of the bar- 
ricades which had been attacked, the 
houses were often unroofed of their tiles, 
the street pavement torn up, and the 
walls, doors, and windows riddled with 
musket balls. I suppose I passed fifty 
barricades at least. The town looked 
strange, and as an image ina dream. No 
sound of wheel broke the dead silence. 
In the Friedrichstrasse the battle had 
raged furiously. The ground was cover- 
ed with stones, tiles, and boiling oil 
thrown down upon the troops. ‘The 
marks everywhere of the musket balls 
were a curiosity. Sometimes they had 
shattered window panes, sometimes gone 
through, leaving a clean-cut hole. <A 
dead horse lay in the middle of the street 
pierced by several balls. The streets 
were generally deserted, some almost des- 
titute of a human being, the combatants 
having gone, and the curious spéctators 
not yet commenced their examinations, or 
heing gathered to the prominent points. 
The barricades were some-of them very 
frail, consisting of boards, planks from 
the gutters and bridges, furniture, and 
various chence objects, sufficient however 
to impede for a moment a charge of cavy- 
alry, or to offer some protection from a 
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bullet. Others were much more careful- 
ly made: a ditch, dug across the street 
a breastwork, at its edge formed of earth 
and stones, and above that piles of what- 
ever could be got, window-shutters, doors, 
tables, heavy, large, square paving stones, 
chairs, wooden booths, bags of earth, 
ete. In one instance an omnibus had 
been suddenly transformed into a fortress, 
and in another an innocent droshky 
(they say with an English gentleman in 
it, unacquainted with the language, who 
had just arrived in Berlin on a pleasure 
tour) was made to play the same useful 
part. At the door of one of the principal 
churches a silent group of six or eight 
persons attracted my attention. As Lap- 
proached, the church door was opened, 
and a man informed us we might enter if 
we chose. He added, * There are inside 
one hundred and sixty dead bodies ' ’’ 

I did not desire to witness this specta- 
cle. The Breite Strasse diverges from the 
Schlossplatz. This was the spot on which 
we had stood at the moment when the 
revolution broke out. It had been one 
of the fiercest centres of battle. In a 
large pump I found a cannon-ball nearly 
buried, and above it the printed words : 
‘*To my dear Berliners.’’ Some not 
very loyal hand had eut the inscription 
from the royal proclamation, written in 
the night of the 18th-19th of March, 
and placed it in this awkward jaxtaposi- 
tion. 

As I continued my walk, I saw a huge 
wagon of the kind used by the Berlin- 
ers for transporting furniture. It had 
just come from one of the centres of bat- 
tle, and was piled up with the bleeding 
bodies of the dead. On the exposed 
breast of one I counted seven musket- 
ball wounds. This wagon was presently 
followed by several others of the same 
kind, and loaded with a solemn burden 
of the same sort. The leaders of the in- 
surrection were carrying these chastly 
corpses into the court of the Schloss, be- 
fore the windows of the King. They 
called for His Majesty, who came with 
uncovered head and bore with patience 
the insults of the mob. The Queen, al- 
though ill, appeared at his side. I did 
not think it proper to be present at this 
scene. It issaid the Queen placed her- 
self between the King and the crowd from 
a fear which to the honor of the latter 
proved groundless. After having spent 
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the night on her knees in prayer, she 
showed herself ready to sacrifice her life 
for her husband. 

A short time afterwards I saw a car- 
riage accompanied by a large crowd and 
the object of enthusiastic acclamations. 
A man stood up in it, and waving a Ger- 
man flag responded to the cheers of the 
youltitude. It was Mieroslawsky, the 
Vole, who, as a leader of the Polish in- 
surrection, had been imprisoned and con- 
demned to death. With two hundred 
und fifty of his associates he had just been 
released from prison. 

In the evening, while enjoying a cup of 
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tea with a few friends, loud and angry 
cries in the street attracted aur attention. 
We were informed that the whole city 
was being illuminated, and that, unless 
we wished to receive a shower of stones >» 
or something still more expressive through 
our windows, we had better follow the 
example of our neighbors. We hastened 
to repair our act of forgetfulness. 

Ata latter hour I cast my eyes toward 
the sky. The moon appeared of a deep 
blood-red. It was an eclipse. We had 
been too much occupied with earthly ar 
fairs to attend to those of the heavens. 

Turopore 8S, Fay. 









RHYMES FROM RONSARD. 


1.—‘ VOICY LE BOIS.”’ 
ERE through this wood my saintly 


I Angelette 

Goes, making spring-time blither with 
her song ; 

Here, lost in her own thoughts, she strays 
along, 

While on these flowers her little feet are 
set. 


Here is the meadow, and the gentle 
stream 

That takes new vigor by her hand carest, 

As, loitering, she gathers to her breast, 

Th’ enamelled flowers that o’er its wave- 
lets dreain. 


Here singing I behold her; there in tears ; 

And here she smiles ; and there my fancy 
hears 

Her sweet discourse, with boundless 
blessings rife. 

Ilere sits she down; and there I see her 
dance ; 

While with the shuttle of my vague ro- 
mance 

Love weaves the warp and woof of all my 
life. 

II. —CHANSON 

Fieur ANGEVINE, of sweet fifteen, 

Simplicity thy face may show ; 

But when thy little heart is seen, 

Finesse and malice lurk below : 

Beneath thy friendliness we see 

A youthful strange perversity. 


Then give me back (if shame can move) 
That heart I gave thee long ago ; 
For which thou hast no more of love 





Than for some slave in dungeon low; 
Taking delight in its despair, 
And glorying to deny its prayer. 


Another maid, than thou less fair, 

But with a soul more fond and true, 
Will seek it from me, and I swear 
That other maid shall have it too ; 
Since, notwithstanding all my pain, 
Thou mock’st me still with thy disdain. 


But no, far rather shall it pine 
Hopeless within thy durance still ; 
Retter this constant heart of mine 
Should die of grief to please thy will, 
Than change to enjoy another there, 
Kinder to me, but not so fair. 
III.—TO CASSANDRA. 
Darurna, look if that very rose 
That but this morning did unclose 
Her crimson vestments in the sun, 
Hath not quite lost in evening's air 
The fine folds of that vestment rare, 
And that bright tinting like your own. 


Alas! even in this little space, 

Darling, we see o’er all the place 

Her scattered beauties strown ! 

O stepdame Nature, stern and hard, 

That couldst not such a flower 
spared, 

From morn till eve alone! 


have 





Then, darling, hear me while I sing. 
Enjoy the verdure of your spring, 

The sweets of youth’s short hour. 
Gather the blossoms wh'le ye may, 

For youth will pass like yesterday, 
And beauty like that flower! 

Kare Uitiarp. 

















SYMBOLISM AND LANGUAGE, 


HEN we come to think profoundly 
of it, we find that we cannot 
move a step in the region of ideas without 
the aid of symbolism. Every thought, 
however abstract, rises cluthed in an in- 
vestment of symbol. A material image 
attends it, close as shadow to substance ; 
and it is impossible to receive it into the 
mind without its attendant. Even when 
no better symbol offers itself, we still have 
the written, printed, or spoken letters 
composing the words which stand for the 
thought. 

And how wonderful it is—and none the 
less wonderful that it is so universal and 
almost instinctive—this old association, 
this dateless marriage-consecration of 
‘deas with corresponding images! It is 


in vain that we attempt to account for it, 
and the best that we can do is to refer it 
to the mysterious duality pervading the 
universe, which we are bound to accept 
as the constitution of things, and which 


compels us to believe in these relations of 
spirit and form, soul and body, substance 
and symbol. Can we explain, for in- 
stance, why our material conceptions of 
up and down, superior and inferior, deep 
and superficial, far and near, large and 
sinall, light and dark, warm and cold, and 
so on ad infinitum, respectively stand as 
synonymes of certain spiritual ideas? 
This correspondence was not invented, is 
not arbitrary and subject to change, but 
stands fixed in the absolute nature of 
things, 

But though we cannot explain this 
great mystery of symbolism, it none the 
less haunts and besets a class of reflective 
minds, filling them with ‘‘ thoughts be- 
yond the reaches of their souls’’; yet 
which, rightly directed by the highest rea- 
son, cannot fail to enlarge and vivify and 
enlighten all their noblest faculties, and 
perhaps aid them in solving some of the 
perplexing problems of life, creation, and 
destiny. 

Symbolism suggests the key-note and 
g.mut, as far as our finite powers can find 
them, to all the grand symphonies of cre- 
ation. ats sights are act derived from 
seers, mystics, philosophers, or poets, but 


shine behind and beyond all our theories 
and discoveries. 

In his little book entitled *‘ Nature,” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson has written about 
it so profoundly and so lyrically that 
those who come after him, and get 
glimpses of the same truths, seem almost 
gleaners and plagiarists on his domain. 
But even Emerson’s torch was lit, now 
and then, from seers and sages who pass- 
ed within his range of vision; not the 
least of whom was Emanuel Swedenborg, 
who in some respects must be considered 
the great world-teacher of this order of 
truths. Swedenborg, it is true, was nota 
poet. His thoughts, reasonings, visions, 
moved indeed on a grand plane ; his phil- 
osophy and his theology were an immense 
stride out of the dark and narrow creeds 
of his day ; and the time is coming when 
this great seer will be recognized as one 
of the most resplendent lights of modern 
thought. And yet he was far from being 
a poet even a prose-poet. lis books 
are plain and unimaginative statements 
of moral doctrine. His style Emerson 
characterizes as of a ‘* sandy diffuseness.”’ 
We feel the need of reading him in a 
wisely condensed report. Yet what phi- 
losopher or moral teacher has ever applied 
the symbolizing faculty to the illustration 
of truth as hedid? He had the immense 
advantage of having mastered many nat- 
ural sciences; and his huge cabinets of 
facts lay directly before his eyes, all ready 
for symbolic use. But his limitations 
were that his symbolism, instead of being 
a free winged creature of the air, was fet- 
tered within the bounds of scriptural 
exegesis, and, with all its grandeur, was 
still subdued to what it worked in. Yet 
let us thankfully accept the light he has 
brought, for it is a great light—a great 
opening into the firmament of truth. 

Here, then, is this great Kosmos lying 
all around us, so admirably fitted to all 
the wants of man; body and soul alike 
provided for in the inexhaustible arrange- 
ments of material creation. Whence then, 
we often ask, springs this sublime, this 
mysterious discontent with the outer 
world in its most obviuus uses and enjoy- 
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ments; which will not suffer us to pass 
our whole lives in the purely literal and 
material reading of the universe; but we 
must needs take to ourselves wings and 
soar into a mystical ether where airy 
images and dense facts are interchange- 
able? Theskylark cannot content herself 
with her grassy bed in the dewy fields, but 
must rise and rise, to purer air, to larg- 
er and diviner horizons, soaring and sing- 
ing her hymns at heaven’s gate; no more 
can the soul of man sit patiently in its 
limitations of matter, and never take the 
wings of morning and of the imagination, 
in its eagerness for the satisfaction of 
spiritual correspondences and symbols. 
How can we explain this joy that rushes 
on the soul like draughts of air and fra- 
grance—like openings of windows on the 
sunshine and the sweet south—the joy of 
fit symbolic conception and language? 
Will you say, Oh, these are but fires and 
flights of the imagination? Imagination! 
Rightly conceived, the grand and soul- 
satisfying uses of the imagination are 
Heaven-ordained and eternal marriages 
between nature and the soul. It was not 
the poets who invented these wings. 
They are not Deedalian but angelic. They 
existed for us as soon as thought began to 
expand and gather material. Human 
souls are not grubs and chrysales, but di- 
vine Psyche butterflies. Our beautifully 
arranged cabinet shelyes crowded with 
specimens from the deep oceansand mines, 
and the wide fields of the four quarters of 
the world, lie dead and mute before us, or 
at the best serve only as conductors to a 
confined telluric magnetism of thought, 
leading from one material classification or 
law to another. Imagination, that is, the 
symbolizing faculty, struggles up out of 
the dust and scorie of scientific investiga- 
tion, and by a necessary spontaneous illu- 
mination kindles her torch and lights up 
the passage between the dry, dead speci- 
mens and some corresponding truth of in- 
tellect, and that passage is thenceforward 
forever illumined and direct. There is a 
profound and joyous satisfaction in these 
discoveries and in these acquaintances 
and marriages between material and spir- 
itual things, that can only be accounted 
for by predicating a natural necessity of 
tendencies, as of sex with sex. An in- 
stinct so old, so universal, so profound, 
ean never be explained away on any con- 
ventional and superficial theory of the 
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imaginative faculty. Imagination, dart- 
ing instinctively from the earthly to the 
airy image, is as fundamental and essential 
a faculty as reason, affection, or con- 
science. It does not make or determine 
its functions. They are fore-ordained in 
its structure. It has peopled the world 
with its progeny. From it have sprung 
mythologies, forms of religion, fables, po- 
ems, nay, the whcle interior anatomy and 
physiology, the blood and bones and 
nerves of language itself. Even science 
owes to it the seaffoldings by which it has 
climbed into the empyrean. The lives of 
the most eminent scientific men show that 
although their discoveries and inventions 
were latent in the patient thought brood- 
ing over the mass and the classification of 
their materials, their results usually be- 
come complete and final as with a flash 
of inspiration, like clouds overcharged 
with electricity, issuing at last in one in- 
stantaneous thunderbolt. ** The torch of 
imagination,’’ says Max Miiller, ‘‘ is as 
necessary to him who looks for truth, as 
the lamp of study.’? And what are even 
the scientist’s diagrams and abbreviated 
signs, of whatever sort, but attempts at 
symbolic conceptions of the great facts 
and laws he aims to discover and explain? 
He cannot move a step without his figures 
and his formulas. 

Ever since the dawn of human reason, 
this influx of symbolic meanings, or of 
correspondences, as Swedenborg would 
phrase it, has been imparted to man. 
Like some great alluvial tide, it has fluw- 
ed in and saturated the human under- 
standing, and left its deposits in the stra- 
ta of language. Language is the most 
concrete form of symbolic structure. Peo- 
ple who have not looked somewhat inte 
this structure of a large number of words, 
are not aware how picturesque they are. 
At first spoken, then written in pictures 
or hieroglyphs, then in arbitrary and ab- 
breviated signs, language comes down to 
us from the remotest past, shaped, and 
colored, and illumined by symbolism, 
The material images have so imbedded 
themselves in the great continents of 
thought, that language seems half made 
up of them, as certain soils are made of 


sea shells. Pictures are condensed into 


words—a short-hand method, like algebra 
instead of arithmetic, or a smal! coin in- 
stead of a camel load of dates and coeoa- 
nuts, but still a glittering equ valent of 
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wealth and production; light and porta- 
ble, but losing none of its representative 
quality. The word is still the necessary 
vehicle of thought, as the picture was. 
The pictorial quality of it may have evap- 
orated, but there is the ecrystallived de- 
posit, and this is universally recognized, 
and presents through the eye and the ear 
the fixture of the idea. 

Take almost any word at random for an 
example. ‘Take the word ** virtue ”—vir- 
tus. The old pictorial meaning derived 
from vir,a man, and making virtue a 
synonyme for essential manhood, whether 
in the old Roman sense of courage or in 
the larger modern significance, has exhal- 
ed like an aroma, but here is a deposit. 
Thus the dictionary becomes a sort of 
herbarium. We have the dried leaves 
and flowers instead of the green and bloom- 
ing plant. Often the scent will remain ; 
but oftener the word is but a dry,bleach- 
ed shell, out of which the living creature 
has crawled; or else it is so dimmed and 
hidden by familiarity, that we treat it as 
freely as we might fancy the ancient 
Greeks and Romans did their Lares and 
Penates. In the word instanced is the 
well-known consecutive arrangement of 
six letters, with its well-known sound 
when spoken. And if you find it written 
or printed with a capital V, it may chance 
to be almost as impressive as a painted 
allegory. And we doubt if we can think 
vividly of the quality of virtue, without 
a memory of the abbreviated signs which 
language packs into so small a compass. 
This one word, so analyzed and _ repre- 
sented to sense, and so suggesting the 
abstract quality for which the letters 
stand, is a sufficient illustration of the en- 
tire vocabulary of words representing 
moral or intellecgual ideas. But for those 
who have not given much thought to this 
symbolic stamp upon language, take a few 
more words and terms, almost at random. 
This very word “ illustration’? is but 
throwing lustre or light on things. All 
those abstract words and terms into which 
the material images of light or darkness, 
or their equivalents, enter as synonymes 
for intelligence or-ignorance, are striking 
examples fur our purpose. We say the 
** light of reason,”’ the ** lights of science 
and faith,”’ a“ clear ’’ intellect, a “* trans- 
parent ’’ nature. To see a truth is to know 
a truth. Wespeak of a‘ bright ’’ boy, 
of a “dark ’’ saying, of the “ radiance ”’ 
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of truth, of a ** benighted ”’ intellect, of a 
‘luminous’? or ** obscure ’” writer, a 
** dull” or ‘brilliant’? speaker. ‘These 
terms are so old that we no longer care 
about tracing them to their source; we 
no longer ask why such material imagery 
clothes such spiritual facts. But does 
any one suppose that such corresponden- 
ces were invented? Whena man says 
see, meaning J know, he unconsciously 
admits the miracle in which a flash of 
relation unites the two terms inseparably. 

Heat and cold in the same way are ma- 
terial facts, which any one who takes the 
trouble will find used as synonymes of 
emotional sentiments, or their deficiency. 

One is almost tempted to think the old 
sun-worshippers were wiser than they 
knew; that their recognition and venera- 
tion of the orb of day, if rightly educated 
and spiritualized, ought to have passed 
by natural process of evolution into the 
purest form of theism. What merely 
material symbol of the Deity is com- 
pleter than the sun, whose light and 
heat are the sustenance of all the planets? 
Yet the old pagan system perished, for it 
was utterly without those spiritual and 
humane elements supplied by Christianity. 
And it remained for the great teacher of 
Sweden to light up the dark, dumb void 
that separates the idea of the Divine light 
and heat from its material image. It is 
to Swedenborg that we owe the first and 
completest analysis and synthesis of the 
eternal symbolism existing between God 
and the source of light and heat, and the 
development of that correspondence re- 
flected back upon man, and running 
through all his physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual relations with the 
infinite wisdom and love. 

Let us go back in imagination to the 
prehistoric periods, when language was 
in the process of formation. It is difficult 
to imagine a congress of barbarian savants 
sitting and debating upon the question 
whether such and such words should be 
admitted into their prospective dictiona- 
ries. Language was not arranged by 
learned committees, and voted upon in 
councils, as creeds and canonical Scrip- 
tures were. It grew with the growth 
of races. But why then this impress of 
one and the same symbol on particular 
words, and that running through all Jan- 


guages, however dissimilar their roots? 
We know no other answer than that it 
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results from a universal instinct of the 
mind, implanted by the Creator. 
Illustrations of the truth of this view 
crowd upon us when we begin to analyze 
our vocabulary of words expressive of ab- 
stract ideas. A circumspect persun is 
one who looks all around him. A super- 
cilious lady is one who raises her eye- 
brows. A boy’s education is his bring- 
ing up or out of his former ignorance. 
Right is upright or straight. Wrong is 
twisted or distorted. Influence is a flow- 
ing in; attention a stretching to; ab- 
straction a drawing away from; discus- 
sion a striking or scattering asunder (as 
though a geologist were to break a stone 
in pieces to separate quartz, silica, and 
hornblende). An insult is a leaping 
against one. Integrity is wholeness or 
suundness. Melancholy is black bile. 
Spirit, of which there are so many com- 
pound words, was originally ‘* the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth.” And so 
we might go on from the beginning to 
the end of the dictionary, resolving words 
back into their symbolic elements. 
Words are thus seen to be—if we may 


use the vulgar image—pictures boiled 
down or distilled. Sometimes the flavor 


escapes, sometimes itremains. There are 
diluted and undiluted words. There are 
phrases that always retain the vigor or 
the aroma of Nature, and that make up 
the precious stock from which the orators 
and the poets draw the materials of their 
power; and there are other phrases that 
have become meaningless and vapid with 
the deterioration of intelligence and mor- 
als and art,and are like a depreciated cur- 
rency, standing as well as they can for 
those two valuable metals which the 
proverb makes symbols of silence and 
speech. 

Language is enriched by association 
with truthful and unartificial periods of 
time, and impoverished in ages of social 
corruption or want of vitality. 

Max Miiller, whose ‘* Lectures on the 
Science of Language’ we have looked 
through with some disappointment in not 
finding the least hint concerning the sym- 
bolic structure of words expressing moral 
and intellectual ideas—and who treats 
only of the form and anatomy of lan- 
guage—yet has a word concerning dia- 
lects, that is truer ina deeper meaning 
than he intends. ‘‘ It is a mistake,”’ he 
suys, ** to imagine that dialects are every- 
where corruptions of the literary lan- 
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guage. Even in England, the local pat is 
have many forms which are more primi- 
tive than the language of Shakespeare, 
and the richness of their vocabulary sur- 
passes in many points that of the classi- 
cal writers of any period. Dialects have 
always been the feeders rather than the 
channels of a literary language.’’? Speak- 
ing of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic, he says: ‘*‘ No doubt these are 
the royal heads in the history of language. 
But as political history ought to be mvre 
than a chronicle of royal dynasties, so the 
historian of language ought never to lose 
sight of those lower and popular strata of 
speech from which these dynasties ori- 
ginally sprang, and by which alone they 
are supported.’’ (Science of Language, 
p- 60.) 

Professor Miiller does not inquire why 
dialects are the feeders of language. Yet 
a little conversation with farmers and 
backwoodsmen—perhaps with intelligent 
Indians—will show how much of the raci- 
ness of their talk is the color caught from 
their surroundings, where simple and 
natural imagery flows freshly and without 
artificial restraints into their speech. As 
the symbolism, so is the language. We 
find here a standing proof, we may say a 
rooted proof of the subtle affinities he- 
tween thought and matter, and more 
wonderful than the chemical affinities of 
gases. Thought can no more divest itself 
of its mystical robes than can language, 
the vehicle of thought. What God hath 
joined together, no man can put asunder. 
The marriage of correspondences is as 
sacred and eternal as the wedlock of 
atomic or chemical forces. Oxygen and 
hydrogen cannot rush together with a 
more close and ardent embrace to form 
the vast element of water beneath and 
vapor above, than do the elements of tle 
material and intellectual in the formation 
of those great ocean highways of plain 
speech on which we swim, or of those 
airy realms of poesy that float mist-like 
above us, tinted with a thousand hues of 
heaven and earth. 

Of course it is in poetry that the syim- 
bolic form of language climbs to its crown- 
ing bloom and fragrance. In the hands 
of a great poet the idealized image and 
the embodied thoughtare one. He grasps 
them like those twisted and welded thun- 
derbolts of Jove— 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 
Addiderant, rutuli tres ignis. et alitis Austri- 
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and hurls them with one lightning flash. 
As the unimpeded water rises to its level, 
80 the full stream of inspired and rhythmic 
words leaps like a sparkling fountain 
through his brain, and flows in harmo- 
nious fusion of truth and imagery. In 
his prophetic fury, in his divine ardors, 
he is not the one to stoop and scoop up 
the water and pass it through the scien- 
tifie analysis which separates it into two 
gases. Not he. He accepts the spring- 
ing fountain and its beautiful water-drops 
and mystic spray; and all nature, with 
her visions, her sounds, her aromas, in- 
terpenetrates and glows through his 
thoughts, till these become almost wild 
unchartered freebooters and indiscrimi- 
nate plunderers in the realms of imagina- 
tion. All is picture to his glowing pen; 
or all is picture that is not music—for the 
great poets are always great singers too. 
But this pictorial language is by no 
means the exclusive gift of the poets. 
We are all born in Arcady. All men 
and women, roused to a pitch of emotion 
commensurate with thought, grow elo- 
quent unawares. They may attain 


through some sudden exigency somewhat 
of the glow which indicates the tempera- 


ment of the orator or poet. 

There is something very poetic as well 
as profound, if not interpreted too liter- 
ally, in Swedenborg’s doctrine that the 
most ancient language of man was a uni- 
versal language—universal, so long as 
mankind fulfilled all the duties of love to 
Godand man. This language was one 
which corresponded to the internal state 
or real character; and that character 
was love primarily flowing into and in- 
furming intellect and faith. And as love 
or affection corresponds to tone and inflec- 
tion of voice, and as intelligence corre- 
sponds to articulated speech, this primeval 
language was more composed of vowels 
than consonants, and men and women 
expressed themselves inflectionally, or 
through tones flowing into accentuated 
words. Their speech was_ therefore 
euphonious and musical ; and the pervad- 
ing spirit of love and goodness in men 
made their speech universally understood. 
But after a time mankind lapsed from 
the higher affections into cold barren in- 
tellectuality, whence human opinions took 
the place of divine faith; and with this 
internal confusion came the confusion of 
tongues. 
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Whether we regard this as myth or 
history, the idea underlying it is based 
on truth. For language is the ulterior 
expression of thought and feeling, and 
must correspond to the changes that take 
place in the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of races. 

From the views here presented, the 
transition is a natural one to the uses of 
symbolism in the form and color of re- 
ligious beliefs. It might be an interest- 
ing inquiry how far the symbolic concep- 
tions of different races and ages have de- 
termined their faiths, their worships, 
their rituals. We might glance at the 
sombre religions of Egypt, India, or Scan- 
dinavia, and contrast them with the 
sunny, graceful, poetic, but sensuous 
mythology of Greece ; or we might review 
the terrors and superstitions of mediaeval 
Christendom by the side of the hopeful 
ages since the reformation, the sciences, 
and the general education of Protestant 
countries have let in the sunshine of an 
enlightened faith. But this would lead 
us beyond the boundaries of the present 
article. Let it suffice here to say that 
man’s symbolism of the Divine Being al- 
ways rises in dignity and value with his 
intellectual and affectional culture. The 
idea of the necessity of a first cause and 
the sentiments of reverence and depend- 
ence are primitive, and in a measure in- 
stinctive. At any rate they can never be 
shuffled out of sight, when the human in- 
telligence and heart have once had a 
glimpse of them. But as these senti- 
ments expand, the need of wider, juster, 
nobler symbolic conceptions of Deity ex- 
pand also. To largely developed minds 
one symbol is not enough. If the heart re. 
presents Him as a personal God, a Father, 
Friend, and Comforter, the intellect con- 
ceives of Him as infinite wisdom manifest- 
edinlaw. To thestern Puritan He is the 
eternal judge of hearts and consciences ; 
to the artist and lover of the beautiful He 
is the divine radiance of beauty mani- 
fested in creation. We believe it to be a 
narrow and lifeless theology which would 
require us to repress any noble concep- 
tion of Him who is the life of all lives, 
and who by every signal of nature and 
revelation is striving to reveal and vital- 
ize Himself to us through every opening 
we can make in the dim veils of earthly 
existence. 


C P Craxon. 
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1V.—Tue Austrian Provinces. 


N one of the most picturesque head- 
lands of the Danube, on the shore 
opposite the Prater Park of Vienna, stands 
the palace monastery of Klosterneuburg. 
During one of our long preliminary expe- 
ditions into the country we stopped at 
the foot of the hill, and thinking the view 
would repay the trouble of an ascent, we 
determined to explore the now quiet vil- 
lage. In front of the church is a Gothic 
cross, beautifuliy carved, bearing the 
poetic name of the * everlasting light ”’ 
from a votive lamp which has been kept 
lighted before it by the piety of many gen- 
erations, in factever since 1381. Long be- 
fore that, when a saint sat on the sov- 
ereign throne of the margraviate of Aus- 
tria, the church and monastery were 
founded by Leopold and Agnes his wife 
(1136), and the princely abbey grew in 
importance till 1730, when a great portion 


of the present building was added to the 


original pile. Charles VI., Emperor of 
Germany, meant to make his residence 
there, but changed his mind when his pal- 
ace was halfcompleted. Since then it has 
again become a monastery, but the strange 
secular growth grafted on it still remains. 
Long and vast corridors, halls, anterooms, 
with unfinished gilding, rough-hewn 
carving or delicate arabesque half traced, 
some of the apartments used by the monks 
and others deserted, silence everywhere 
except when the clangor of the church 
bells calls to prayers, quiet forms gliding 
in the neglected courtyard where chargers 
were to have been stabled, the unearthly 
atmosphere of a convent about walls that 
were meant to have contained a court— 
such is Klosterneuburg. A winding road, 
following the bends of the Danube, led 
us back to a bridge over which the fes- 
tive city is once more reached, and per- 
haps as we drove through the streets we 
would meet the Viennese of all classes 
hurrying to the Prater races. All the 
Austrian drivers hold the reins in both 
hands, one in each, so that to slacken 
speed they lie back almost flat on their 
seats, tugging alternately at one rein 
or the other in the most frantic and 


ungraceful manner. The races are not 
very business-like, but the enjoyment is 
genuine, and the sight of the miniature 
** grand stand’’ very picturesque. 

You cannot leave Vienna by any road 
that does not lead to some pretty suburb, 
socially invaded by the pleasure-loving 
population of the capital. Baden is the 
most recherché, and there most of the 
foreign diplomats have their villas for the 
summer. At all these places the little 
hotels are full, ‘the citizens’ vehicles 
crowd round the door, the fumes of Bava- 
rian beer are abroad, and the clinking of 
glasses mingles with the twang of coun- 
try orchestras under the jasmine-shaded 
verandas. ‘The imperial country house, 
Schonbrunn, is only half a mile out of 
town, and itsstately gardens, long formal 
alleys, and crowds of marble statues, re- 
mind one of magnificent Versailles. One 
pool or fountain, presided over by a mar- 
ble water nymph, has given to the palace 
its name of Schdnbrunn, or ** beautiful 
fountain ’’; but a closer interest attaches 
to a spot in one of the long alleys where, 
between two trees (or on the forked trunk 
of one tree, | forget which), Beethoven 
often sat for hours meditating and com- 
posing his matchless poems of mus.c. In 
another part of the grounds is the grave 
of the unhappy student Stapps, who in a 
fit of patriotic frenzy attempted to shoot 
the great Napoleon ; his fate was cruelly 
summary, for he was ‘* lynched” on the 
spot and buried within a few hours of bis 
crime, in the very place he thought to 
have made his victim’s’ grave. 

The further one goes into the interior of 
the provinces, the more interesting is the 
journey. Everycity is hundreds of yeais 
vid; each is the birth or burial place of 
some heroof old ; they have grown strong 
and taken root*in feudal times, and all 
bear the hall-mark of their venerable age. 
The Salzburg Alps and their environs are 
peculiarly beautiful. Salzburg is one of 
the special growths of the middle ages— 
the seat, until very recent years, of a 
prince-archbishop, a sovereign who, be- 
sides his ecclesiastical sway, had the 
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right of raising levies, coining money, 
imposing taxes, and sitting among the 
electors at the diets of the empire. The 
palace of the archbishops was a fortress, 
court-house, and prison all in one, and 
from its rocky vantage-ground looked 
down upon the subject city, whose houses 
straggled confusedly up the sides of the hill. 
“'The situation of Salzburg is one of more 
than common picturesqueness, and the 
Capuchin convent half way up the hill, 
its garden walls clinging to the rocky 
ledges, and its gentle, popular inmates 
abroad all day on errands of consolation 
and charity, is not the least beautiful 
feature of the scene. We arrived there 
on the eve of the feast of the Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and in the cathedral 
next morning met a gathering of peas- 
ants well worth going a long way to see. 
They had trooped in from the villages in 
their gala dresses, the men in white 
stockings, buckled shoes, and bright glossy 
coats of old-fashioned cut, every button 
of which, in close rows down the front, 
was a sterling silver coin; the women 
with gay bodices and clumsy petticoats, 
neck and ears resplendent with the jewel- 
ry of three or four generations, and on 
their heads helmet-shaped 
cviffures, of embroidery or tinsel, [ do not 
know which, but producing the effect of 
burnished gold. The ‘ Platz’? was as 
crowded as the church ; but what a differ- 
ent cast has this festival from the noisy, 
joyous demonstrations of a festa beyond 
the Alps! The features of this people 
are broad and good-natured, the expres- 
sion tranquil; there is no mobility, no 
subtleness in the glance, no outward show 
save that of costume. They are grave 
and simple, these mountain people of 
Catholic Austria, not simple and restless 
like the equally childlike Ltalians of the 
Apennines and Abruzzi. 

Salzburg has one honor of which neither 
time nor lucal jealousies can rob her; she 
gave Mozart to the world of art. The 
house in which he was born in 1756 is 
still shown in the Platz opposite the 
University church. It is unpretentious 
and plain, as most of the cradles of genius 
have ever been. In Vienna itself, driving 
one day without any very definite object 
save that of pleasure, we passed a quiet 
little house where a tablet over the door 
informed us that here was Schubert born. 
Beethoven’s house in the Ludwigs-strasse 


marvellous 
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is also standing, I believe, and at Baden 
he is still remembered by sume very old 
inhabitants of the village where he spent 
many of his summer hours. 

Another cvrivus memory of a great and 
unfortunate man hangs around Salzburg. 
Theophrastus 
magician, and the self-supposed inventor 
of the philosupler’s stone and elixir of 
life, came here in 1541, only to die in pov- 
erty and solitude. The house in which he 
ended his strange and buotless existence 
stands on the corner of the narrow street 
leading from the bridge over the Salza, « 
tributary of the Danube. Everything 
round this town seems struck as with a 
spirit of silence ; allis hushed as if dream- 
ing over past glories, resting on the lau- 
rels of the past. ‘The palace and gardens 
of Mirabel, just outside the walls, have the 
same spell on them. Quaint and desert- 
ed, they are a SchOnbrunn in miniature, 
but are full of the most unexpected me- 
chanical contrivances. You stand admir- 
ing a view over smoothly shaven lawn 
and stately yew-tree alleys, when sudden- 
ly water springs up at your feet and 
dashes in a jet over your face. The guide 
has touched a hidden spring behind the 
pedestal of a marble goddess—there lies 
the secret of the surprise. These cun- 
ningly hidden springs are everywhere, 
and the whole garden is a living water- 
work that may change you for the nonce 
into an unwilling Undine. In one place 
is a marvellous clock of gigantic propor- 
tions, with landscape, figures, and houses 
complete—the motions of the puppets most 
life-like, perfectly regular, and a very 
paradise for children’s imagination—the 
whole machinery worked by water and 
regulated to a nicety. A little further on 
is an al fresco dining-room, the walls’ 
grassy banks topped with a cornice of 
evergreens, and the floor an emerald 
lawn. A long stone table and twelve 
stone seats without backs are immovably 
fixed to the ground. Of other beauties, 
such as broad stone-coped pools alive with 
swans and gold-fish, and dotted by water- 
lilies, Mirabel has an equal abundance to 
show. The imperial family are hardly 
ever here now, even in the long summer 
days when its soft, alluring beauties are 
enough to zempt the shades of the Grand 
Monarque and his merry crew from the 
groves of Versailles itself. 

From Salzburg, the lazy traveller whe 


Paracelsus, the so-called 
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prefers to see and loiter rather than to 
** do ’’ and gallop, may pass on to another 
province, hardly less beautiful and per- 
haps more characteristic, the Austrian 
Tyrol. Here the peasants are hardy, 
primitive, honest as when the maiden of 
Moore’s ballad traversed the length and 
breadth of Ireland alone and arrayed in 
gems ‘‘ rich and.rare,’’ instinctively rev- 
erent and devout, a hospitable, noble, pa- 
triotic race. Piigrimages abound in the 
hidden valleys ; the jodel, or cow-herd's 
song, echoes in the mountains where the 
flocks are grazing; the chamois-hunter 
is at home amid the gray crags of the 
Alps, and the mountaineer still wears the 
costume in which his ancestor fought and 
evercame the French under the national 
hero Andreas Hofer. Wild flowers are 
specially luxuriant in sheltered corners 
by the banks of little gurgling brooks, 
and the bells of the home-coming cattle— 
small, square, heavy-looking pendants— 
mingle their sound in the evening air 
with that of the Angelus bells of the 
neighboring parish church. Here there 
appears less of man and more of nature, 
less of history and more of faith. It isa 
pastoral country; broad fertile valleys, 
level as a table, lie between the frowning 
and protecting hills, suggesting the idea 
that at one time these valleys must have 
been lakes whose waters gradually evap- 
orated and left behind a rich alluvial de- 
posit. The blue blossom of the flax gives 
a relief of color to the brown corn-fields, 
and here and there the view is interrupted 
by a rural hotel, more like a chalet than 
a house, or by some garden where the 
skilled marksmen of the hills assemble to 
dispute simple prizes and drown their 
friendly animosities in innocuous beer. 
Innspruck, the capital, boasts of a cathe- 
dral where in a “‘ silver chapel ’’ lie bu- 
ried Ferdinand II. of Austria and his 
wife, Philippina Welser, ‘‘ the most beau- 
tifal woman of her day.’’ The bride- 
groom’s father, the Emperor Ferdinand, 
bitterly resented the love-match of his 
son, and it was not until twelve years 
after the marriage (which took place in 
1547) that Philippina’s entreaties and the 
influence of her beauty softened his pre- 
jadices. Her husband dearly loved and 
cherished her, and when she died, after a 
happy union of thirty years, found no 
monument costly enough to express his 
grief, love, and gratitude, save a shrine 
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in which all the bas-reliefs, her coffin, 
and the altar itself were of solid chased 
silver, The beautiful wife, whose mar- 
riage was thus an oasis of romance among 
the political and prosaic contracts en- 
tered into by the exalted personages of 
the Germanic empire, is still remembered 
at Innspruck, where it is said that her 
harpsichord, a combination of organ and 
piano-forte, having both keys and bar- 
rels, is kept to this day. It is richly 
inlaid, and has still the power of emitting 
a feeble melodious sound, I regret that 
I did not see it and cannot therefore speak 
of it with authority. ‘* Kaiser Max”’ is 
perhaps the favorite hero of romance of 
the Tyrol. The legend of the Martins- 
wand, a perpendicular wall of rock tow- 
ering above the road that skirts the river 
Inn, is a cherished reminiscence of the 
popular prince of the fifteenth century. 
He was a doughty hunter of chamois, and 
one day, eager in his pursuit of game, he 
fell over the brink of this precipice and re- 
mained hanging in an apparently hope- 
less position, by the slight hold his hands 
yet had upon a frail bush. Crowds of 
his faithful and despairing vassals col- 
lected under the cliff, but it was admitted 
on all hands that no human assistance 
could be afforded him. Simple and full 
of faith, they began to call loudly on 
heaven to help him in this sore strait, and 
the wails, prayers,and encouraging words 
that showed his people’s sympathy with 
him were grateful to his ears, Still, 
death seemed to be lurking behind the 
weak bush to whose roots he yet clung 
in feverish, obstinate hope, when a mes- 
senger of deliverance arrived at last. 
Some say it was an angel, but the proba- 
bilities are rather that it was a chamois 
hunter, agile as the game he pursued 
quixotically loyal, and a man of strong 
mountain sinews. “The beloved Max was 
rescued in the sight of his people by the 
helper who had come upon him from 
above and lifted him over the dangerous 
ledge, and the people’s enthusiastic re- 
joicings were at their height when, by 
an act of graceful as well as grateful cour- 
tesy, he knighted his deliverer and gave 
him lands and titles to transmit forever to 
his descendants. The spot where this 
occurred is pointed out as one passes 
under the shadow of the grim Martins- 
wand ; it is now a chapel cut in the rock, 
scarcely more easy of access than at the 
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time of the accident, and giving an im- 
pression of giddiness even now to any one 
not endowed with supernaturally strong 
nerves. 

Around Innspruck may still be heard 
and seen a remnant of the medizeval 
drama, modestly called ‘* Bauern-Comé- 
dien,”’ or peasants’ plays, but in reality 
very creditable performances, based on the 
model of the old mysteries and miracle 
plays. Of these the only perfect and 
world-known one is the Passion play of 
Ammergau (in Bavaria), but in these 
humble efforts there is at least as much 
earnestness if not as much skill. Words 
and dramatization (the subject is always 
religious and almost invariably scriptural) 
are by the peasants themselves, and the 
music generally by the village schoolmas- 
ter. Great delicacy is now and then met 
with in the actors, and always a reverent 
understanding of the sacred character of 
their performance. The Tyrolese of a few 
years ago were the merest children in the 
wisdom of the world, and living among 
them for any length of time would almost 
unfit one for any save a golden age of 
mankind. They are among the pleasant- 
est companions of my thought-pilgrimage 
back to these scenes of early travel. 

But there are many different pictures in 
the Austrian dominions, not all so rural 
as these, yct simple even when framed in 
the feudal reminiscences of great names. 
For instance, the confines of Austrian and 
Prussian Silesia, a province bordering on 
Poland, and in fact a former willing de- 
pendency of that chivalrous kingdom, 
abound in chateaux belonging to old coun- 
try-loving, home-staying families. Their 
pedigrees reach far beyond the foundation 
of the recent Austrian empire, back into 
the ages when Germany was a strong and 
princely confederation, and Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and Poland mighty and rival king- 

.doms. ‘Their race is rather Slave than 
German, and their ambitions, hopes, and 
interests are purely local, centred round 
their own roof-tree, the homes of their 
own dependents, the forests peopled and 
the.fields tilled by their own retainers. A 
very brief season in the capital, say every 
two or three years, is all their wives and 
daughters crave in the way of social ex- 
citement; their finances are but slender, 
and their education is both serious and 
limited ; practical, yet not very general. 
Good old housewifely arts render the 
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home comfortable ; a thorough knowledze 
of farming, gardening, and wood-cutting, 
often on advanced English plans, makes 
the outdoor life of the men healthy, pleas- 
ant,and useful. Such a home and family 
as this was the Chateau de G , the an- 
cestral property of the Counts of O——. 
The house itself was a model of simple el- 
egance, good taste, and comfort; no rich 
display, but plenty of ease in the large, 
sparely-furnished drawing-rooms, with 
cool floors of beautiful inlaid wood, and 
curtains of dainty chintz. Little knick- 
knacks of an unmistakable nature pro- 
claimed the presence of refined and charm- 
ing women—books and prints in plenty, 
fancy work and plain sewing, even good 
homely knitting, besides here and there 
an italian marble, a French vase, or curi- 
ous old family relic in the way of tapestry 
or plate. We dined in the middle of the 
day, and besides our young host and host- 
ess and ourselves there were only an old 
deaf maiden aunt and her English eom- 
panion. Fancy such a household in 
‘fashionable society’’! But here the 
party lived in primitive harmony, the lit- 
tle heir was brought in at dessert to be 
admired by the foreign guests, and there 
was as much deference paid to the old 
maiden aunt as if she had been mistress 
absolute of the chateau. Her dress was 
homely and common enough, but under it 
beat a heart of gold, and all the refine- 
ment and high breeding of many genera- 
tions of ‘* gentle ’’ ancestors were evident 
in her quiet, unobtrusive manner. Our 
host was a capital rider, and very fond of 
farming, while his wife had a little pony 
carriage which frequently took us out 
over the shockingly rough cross-roads of 
the country into the most fairy-like forest 
clearings, crimson with wild strawberries, 
or Undine retreats where the tall grass 
hid thick beds of forget-ine-not and yel- 
low lilies, fringing the sides of a brook- 
let. We stayed there a fortnight, and 
came away with regret from such a pic- 
ture of domestic contentment, where the 
golden age seemed almost to linger yet 
among the gentle Silesians. Even the 
parish church seemed somehow quite dif- 
ferent from those of other provinces more 
visited by tourists, and its quaint congre- 
gation, chiefly of women with gay-color- 
ed handkerchiefs twisted round their 
heads, and its distracting choir of a few 
rough-voiced men singing to the accour 
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paniment of a drum and fiddle, stand 
quite distinct’ in my memory from any 
other ecclesiastical reminiscence of our 
travels. 

Perhaps more interesting yet was our 
visit to Poland, a few miles beyond Cra- 
cow. ‘The Poles are the most maligned 
of European races, the people most iden- 
tified with the stigma of ‘* adventurers,” 
and [I venture to say the people least 
known to the average social critic. Hav- 
ing had more friends and acquaintances 
of this nationality than of any other on 
the Continent, [ believe [ can speak with 
connaissance de cause of their charac- 
ter, domestic, national, and social. ‘They 
are a people led by their nobles, and their 
nubles have, as a rule, never fallen below 
the standard implied by the watchword of 
a gentleman all over the world, ** Nodlesse 
oblige.’’ They are intensely patriotic and 
intensely religious; in fact these terms 
with them are convertible, for in their 
palmy days they were justly acknowledg- 
ed to be the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks, and since their obliter- 
ation as a Kuropean power their history 
has been a series of simultaneous attacks 
upon their faith and their autonomy. 
The flower of their nobility, as well as the 
indomitable sons of their hardy peasantry, 
have passed years of torture in the mines 
of Siberia, simply for the crime of being 
Poles and Catholics ; and when they have 
risen against their oppressors, they have 
gone into the heroic and unequal struggle 
with the touching words of the national 
Boze gos Polske upon their lips. Their 
refrain is always ‘* God of Poland, have 
mercy on us’’; and in their warfare there 
has been less of wanton cruelty than even 
in the judicial code of many a western na- 
tion. [am not here to recall their politi- 
cal history, but only to tell of them what 
I have seen and heard in person. I found 
them the most courtly and fascinating of 
all foreigners, joining to the ardent and 
mercurial temperament of the Gallo-Celt, 
the steadiness of purpose, the strength 
and endurance of the Anglo-Saxon. ‘Their 
stature is tall and commanding, their 
spirit has a dash of eastern dare-devilry 
and romance, while of intellectual attain- 
ments there is not one in which a Pole 
cannot easily beat all competitors if he 
only bends his mind to the task. Impul- 
sive and yet persevering, reckless soldiers 
yet far-seeing statesmen, their upper 
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classes are a nearer approach to the ideal 
of a Bayard or a Roland than the work-a- 
day world of this age has ever seen. 
Their women, asa rale, are the most beau- 
tiful in Europe, and besides this retain a 
nameless charm which is more fascinat- 
ing than their mere beauty. ‘The history 
of this country, stormy, chivalrous, tur- 
bulent, and always noble even if reckless, 
is entwined around the great names whose 
representatives have all borne part in the 
late fruitless attempts to renew their in- 
dependence. With them there is no de- 
cay; as of old, so in our days, the na- 
tion follows the lead of her stern Potocki, 
Zamoiski, Radzivils, Lubomirski, Sul- 
kowski, Czartoryski, and Sobieski. Aus- 
trian Poland, or Galicia, is the most fa- 
vorable specimen of the country; being 
under a Catholic sovereign, her religion 
has been less notably made the pretext of 
political persecution, and of late yeas she 
has shared the constitutional liberties 
granted to all the provinces of the Austri- 
an empire. Her governor, or viceroy, is 
almost always a Pole, and the lenient pol- 
icy of Maria Theresa, who reluctantly 
consented to the partition of Poland, and 
only accepted a portion of the dismember- 
ed kingdom that she might save it from 
Russian oppression, has been more or less 
the model of all subsequent relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Cracow, the ancient capital, is in this 
province, and is to Poland what West- 
minster is tc England. The tombs of her 
saints and kings are there; the treasury 
of the crown is still in fact within its 
walls; the seat of former government 
calls up memories of national grandeur, 
and the university and archiepiseopal pal- 
ace still claim to be the Mecea of the Po- 
lish soul and mind, Everything is an- 
cient and venerable; towers and spires 
cluster together round the masses of the 
royal palace and the cathedral, the town 
hall and civic courts; the Carpathian 
mourtains, clothed in forests, encircle the 
plain like the steps of a vigantic amphi- 
theatre, and the architecture of the town 
presents at every Inoment some unexpect- 
ed detail of beauty. The royal castle, 
founded by Casimir the Great in the four- 
teenth century, is said to be built on the 
spot where a Polish St. George slew “* the 
dragon of the cave.’’ It bears the Polish 
name of Zamek, and has been converted 
now into a barrack and a military hospi 
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tal. The cathedral, which by unexam- 
pled good fortune has never been pillaged, 
is dazzlingly rich in barbaric ornaments 
and confused and gorgeous treasures, but 
is certainly not chaste in architecture. 
Eastern in taste and spirit, it oppresses 
instead of elevating the mind, but en re- 
vanche it has an abundance of historical 
relics and national mementoes to show. 
The medallions, jewels, collars of massive 
gold and uncut gems, the metals heavy 
with embossing but not beautiful in de- 
sign, tell each a tale of some foreign ene- 
my beaten, some national victory gained, 
some boon asked by and granted to the 
simple Christian warriors of old. The 
shrine of St. Stanislaus, the martyred 
king, is entirely of silver; four silver an- 
gels, life size, support it, and many stan- 
dard candlesticks and various statues of 
solid and precious metal surround it, as 
with a guard of honor. The old Lithua- 
nian dynasty of the Jagellons has its 
tombs here, and the great names of Boles- 
laus, Casimir the Great, and Stephen 
Bathédry are commemorated side by side 
with their no less distinguished successors 
in valor and patriotism, Sobieski and 
Kosciusko. Innumerable bishops sleep in 
**earven silence ’’ here and there, in the 
midst of the ten chapels and numberless 
columns of the church, while the recent 
grave of Vladimir Potocki, who died fight- 
ing Napoleon at Moscow in 1812, finds an 
appropriate place in this necropolis of pa- 
triotic Poland. 

The university, which was founded by 
St. Hedwige, the Clotilda of Poland, and 
which once claimed Copernicus among its 
staff of professors, has a magnificent li- 
brary, where may be seen, among other 
treasures, the original wood blocks of one 
of the earliest editions of the Bible. This 
university is still the resort of the best 
and wealthiest of the youth of the coun- 
try, and I have seen many of its students 
who, in athletic build and acquirements at 
least, are able to compare with Oxford 
men, and to demonstrate to the indulgent 
eye the theory of Grecian education—4. e., 
equal and simultaneous development of 
the mind and body. 

The commercial and civic status of Cra- 
cow in mediaeval times must have been 
satisfactory indeed, when it is still repre- 
sented by the enormous and ornate Sulki- 
ennica or cloth hall, built by Casimir the 
Great, in the middle of the principal 
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square. TIlere were held the frequent 
markets or fairs, at which all eastern Eu- 
rope congregated to barter with the bar- 
baric artificers and weavers of unknown 
Jands. Bales of precious cloth, woven 
with gold, and useful cloth in dusky col- 
ors, With many other products of a kin- 
dred nature, were exchanged here under 
the eye of the wary merchants of Cracow, 
who knew how to bring about, from the 
necessities of these visitors, such cireum- 
stances as should lead to princely fortunes 
for themselves. Thus already commerce 
and feudalism went hand in hand in this 
strangely enlightened land, and became 
twin pillars of strength to uphold the na- 
tional honor. 

At Bronislawa, three miles from the 
“dim, rich city,”’ isa gigantic and most 
simple monument to Kosciusko, consist- 
ing of a mound or barrow one hundred 
and fifty feet high, at which the Senate, the 
nobles, the people, and even women toil- 
ed incessantly for months, bringing or 
sending, at incredible trouble and expense, 
a load of earth from every battle-field 
where Poles were known to have been 
engaged. A few years ago there was a 
solemn gathering there, like that of the 
Jews at the walls of the ‘* wailing-place”’ 
at Jerusalem, and more earth was added, 
in touching memory of those who fell in 
the last disastrous insurrection. The no- 
blest names of Poland had their repre- 
sentatives in the crowd gathered there in 
mourning robes; but many were only 
present by proxy, and were named in a 
whisper as exiles on whose heads a price 
was set. Indeed, most of my Polish 
friends wore perennial mourning, many 
ladies of that country having agreed to 
do so as a sign of national sorrow. Many 
also denied themselves the more public 
pleasures of society, and only met among 
themselves at little informal parties. 

A two hours’ journey by rail through 
a rather barren country takes one from 
Cracow to Tarnow, a little town of not 
more than three thousand inhabitants, 
half of them Jews. This lies on the 
5 property, and the prince's chateau 
is not far beyond. His family is one of 
the most charming, the most refined, and 
the most domestic among all those of my 
Polish acquaintance. Standing aloof 
from active polities, it represents never- 
theless an important party in the coun 
try, that of passive and moral resistance 
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only. Younger men think this a timid 
and half-hearted policy, but those who 
hold to it have themselves suffered so 
much for the cause, and are of such unim- 
peachable character, that it is hard not to 
believe them most earnest and conscien- 
tious in their convictions. They say that 
insurrection, since it can never be success- 
ful, is the greatest evil that can befall Po- 
land ; that it gives a new pretext to Rus- 
sia for using further extremities ; and that 
those Poles who urged and headed the 
movement are even more criminal than 
the Cossacks who massacred women and 
children at the foot of Catholic altars. 
This party also advocates residence on 
their estates on the part of landed proprie- 
tors, ax a more patriotic policy than the 
self-exile of rich men, who, to intrigue for 
Poland’s restoration, have sold their pos- 
sessions and gone to live in the great cen- 
tres of European politics. The exile 
party, however, headed by a still greater 
name and greater influence than those of 
the lord of ‘Tarnow, has certainly equal 
claims to be the regenerator of this beau- 
tiful, historic land. 

The S—— chateau is only a large, com- 
fortable, irregular villa, with no preten- 
sions to beauty of architecture, but with 
ample conveniences of every sort, and a 
feudal rdundancy of stables, kennels, 
and servants. It is always open to the 
lavish hospitality that distinguishes 
border lands, but the fun is subdued and 
the gayety is dashed with sadness. Dur- 
ing the fortnight we spent there, every 
day brought its picnic, hunting or riding 
excursion—its visit to an old church or to 
a famous ‘‘ view’’; every evening was 
enlivened bya dance, a charade, or tableaur 
vivants. One night a regular play was 
acted on a temporary stage in the dining- 
rvom, and the whole neighborhood was 
invited to stay afterwards for a dance and 
supper. The national mazarka—not the 
hybrid polka we know under that name, 
but a really complicated dance of as many 
figures as the‘ Lancers ’’—is a most grace- 
ful and stately performance, in which the 
clinking of spurs and stamping of heels 
has much to do, not in the wild manner 
of the north, but in the more measured 
style of a court minuet. The ladies of the 
house and most of their guests wore on 
this oceasion the Polish peasant dress of 
festival days, short skirts of white muslin 
scored from the waist downwards by rib- 
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bons of red, green, blue, and yellow, and 
the body profusely decorated with gold 
lace, the hair being braided in one long 
plait tied with gay ribbon. Some of the 
men wore the old national costume, but 
instead of colors had it made in black 
cloth so as to look like mourning. 
Many Polish gentlemen always wear this 
in the country; it has a Spanish air 
about it, and when executed in rich colours 
and worn with appropriate jewelry looks 
very beautiful. The hanging sleeves are 
the most peculiar feature. Among our 
fellow guests were three or four young 
students of Cracow University, all under 
twenty, and handsome, athletic** muscular 
Christians.’”’ Of the best families of Po- 
land, they had all the spirit of adventure 
of their forefathers, the fiery patriotism 
of their order, and the exuberant reckless- 
ness of school-boys. But one feature con- 
trasted ludicrously with all this: they 
were as vain as girls, and wore tlie most 
variegated costumes, which only the ex- 
treme limits of country ‘* undress ’’ could 
warrant. Velvet coats of all shades (dark) 
were at a premium among them, and 
one, the strongest and vainest of all, 
actually came down to breakfast one 
morning in a bright (and very beautiful) 
purple velvet costume. 

[ have said that half of the population 
are Jews, which is also true of many other 
Polish towns. Some of these were well- 
to-do shopkeepers, etc., but many hun- 
dreds were the poorest of the poor, and 
could barely keep their sheepskin gar- 
ments together round their persons. It 
was Strange to see many of them with 
every feature as unmistakably Hebrew as 
it could be, and yet the color of their com- 
plexion and their hair perfectly northern. 
Some had shocks of yellow or hay-colored 
hair; their eyes were gray or blue, and 
their faces ruddy as’ any Saxon’s. As 
strange was it to see their women stand- 
ing composedly on the doorsteps, gossip- 
ing to one another across the street, with 
hair apparently as black and shiny as 
jet and drawn down in Puritan bandeaux 
over their cheeks. Why this difference? 
and why, above all, was it mostly portly- 
looking matrons who were thus arrayed ? 
The young girls’ hair seemed to be of 
lighter coloring and softer texture, but 
the enigma was solved one day by one of 
our young hostesses. These vews, sne 
said, were very strict in adhering to their 
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old eustums, one of which was to shave 
a woman’s head at her marriage, in token 
of renunciation of the follies and vanities 
of girlhood. Her hair was then replaced, 
not by a wig, but by a close satin cap, 
tight-fitting and cut so as to simulate 
bundeaux parted on the top of the head, 
over which another cap of ordinary tex- 
ture is constantly worn. A very un- 
healthy custom in northern eyes certain- 
ly, yet it is touching to see how tena- 
ciously the persecuted race of Israel holds 
to any custom, even though only a local 
one, which marks its separation from the 
Gentile. And indeed what incitement 
has the Gentile of any age ever held out 
to the Jew, to tempt him to overstep the 
religious or social boundaries which di- 
vide brother from brother? 

The dress of the Polish peasants is 
heavy, clumsy, and warm, generally of 
sheepskin with the wool sometimes turned 
inside, while on the head thick fur caps 
are worn, the winter being almost arctic 
in its severity, and the summer not much 
more than a mild spring. The women 
wear cotton dresses indoors, and cover 
their heads with their shawls when they 
go out. The cottuges ave dark and rude, 
but the race that inhabits them is hardy, 
enduring, affectionate, and true. Old 
feudal relations are kept up between 
lord and cotter; serfdom died out long 
ago, and was always far less oppressive 
in Poland than in Russia, and the love of 
the agricultural poor for their parish 
priest is everywhere remarkable. Upon 
the whole there are few nations so well 
worth studying as the Polish, and none 
that are more cruelly misrepresented by 
chance seekers after fortune. ‘* Polish 
counts ”’ are not the only impostors in the 
world, and it is only on the reprehensible 
ignorance of a generally educated public 
concerning this one nation that such ad- 
venturers can trade. If people would 
tuke a little more pains to become ac- 
quainted with the real characteristics of 
one of the most gifted of European na- 
tions, they would no more mistake a 
coarse would-be ‘impoverished exile ”’ 
for a specimen of the high-mettled nobil- 
ity of Poland, than they would a ‘ shod- 
dy ’’ contractor for an American gentle- 
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man. They would be less likely, also, to 
pass by real merit or distress with a con- 
temptuous shrug that says: ‘ Oh, yes, I 
was taken in befure and do not mean to 
be so again.”’ 

The Polish colony in Paris, the most 
conspicuous for activity, refinement, 
beauty, and influence, forms the pleasant- 
est society in the *‘ capital of the world.”’ 
A great deal of agitation in political cir- 
cles emanates from that courtly gathering 
of wealth, wit, and fashion at the Hotel 
Lambert. It is the noble centre of a 
noble cause, which none dare to call hope- 
less, because hopelessness does not apply 
to nations, but to the dispositions of those 
in whose hands the fate of a nation lies. 
If the ideal of Polish independence is yet 
in the misty future, none can tell whether 
its champions may not live to see it real 
ized, and that it should be realized is the 
ardent wish of many throughout the 
world, who would avoid every insurrec- 
tion except that of Poland as they would 
a snare of the devil. There is, it is true, 
another party working in hidden places 
for the freedum (?) of the country; the 
party of fanatics, communists, and athe- 
ists, who would turn the chivalrous king- 
dom of Jagellon and Hedwige into a so- 
cialistie republic, godless and God-for- 
saken. Butsince God’s aid will certainly 
not be on their side—for if it was in their 
power to do so, they would deliberately 
repudiate it—and since there is no reason 
to suppose that it will be exerted against 
the projects of the party whose head is at 
Paris, we may yet live to see a great 
resurrection for the kingdom which only 
two hundred years ago saved Europe from 
becoming a Mohammedan province. 

This excursion into Poland was our 
last intimate experience of the Austrian 
Empire, and left on our minds a most 
pleasing impression as we journeyed 
northward to our English home. One 
more interesting stage of eur travels was 
the ‘* Rome of Protestantism,’’ Geneva, 
the most French of Swiss cities, but the 
most patriotic of Helvetia’s recent addi- 
tions. We may have an opportunity of 
making a sketch of this old stronghold of 
the Reformation in a future article. 

Lapy Buancne Murray. 





SUMMER DAYS AT NEWPORT. 


AM sitting to-day at the window of a 
friend’s villa in Newport. It is an 
August day, and the morning is bright 
and cloudless, with a sky all gold and 
azure and a sea all sapphire and silver. 
But within an hour an easterly wind has 
sprung up, and on its soft wings has come 
the sea mist, which, like a mighty en- 
chanter, has blotted out ocean and sky 
and shore, and has shut in the dainty 
house with a close gray wall, which 
hides from «my gaze every vestige of the 
fair summer city by the sea. It does not 
matter; I need no bodily eyes wherewith 
to behold the glories of Newport, .for the 
glories on which my inner vision may 
dwell belong wholly to the past. Upon 
the folds of that dense, dim veil, memory 
paints with vivid and unfading tints an- 
other scene, reproduces the faces of other 
actors, awakens (magician then, not ar- 
tist only) the sound of long silenced 
voices, and brings back to me that which 
once was Newport. 

The time is 1859; the scene the Ocean 
House, then glowing in renovated fresh- 
ness and gay with goodly company. Ker- 
ner & Birch, proprietors of the Clarendon 
Hotel in New York, had taken the great 
caravansary under their charge; and their 
skilful management had revived the wan- 
ing popularity of this once world-famous 
house. Cottages and villas and seaside 
palaces were comparatively rare at New- 
port in those days, and on that special 
summer the four great hotels, the Fill- 
more, the Bellevue, the Atlantic, and the 
Ocean, were all crowded, but especially 
the last. . Like a gigantic boa-constrictor, 
the Ocean House had engulfed its summer 
meal and was gorged to repletion. Beau- 
ty and fashion, wit and wisdom, gold and 
folly, all found their representatives in the 
latter days of that charming August under 
its spacious roof. There were Southern 
belles and Northern beauties, fair West- 
ern girls with the gold of their native 
sunsets shining in their silken hair, sharp- 
eyed Eastern maidens with much science 
hidden under their smoothly-coiled tress- 
es; there was Mrs. James Stone, the ac- 


tress, with her lovely white shoulders, 
saucy black eyes,and dainty nez retroussé , 
there was the Elfin Planet—-so-called in 
the theatrical world—fair, pure, gentle Al- 
ice Boudinot, with her keen-eyed actor- 
author husband; there was Gazzaniga, 
tragic queen, whose voice was but the 
gilded framework for the passionate pie- 
tures of her acting; there was Frezzolini, 
passée and aging it is true, but still tall 
and handsome and regal-looking, a splen- 
did lamp whosesflame of song had been 
extinguished forever. There, too, came 
women who had climbed society’s golden 
ladder to the topmost round, and who 
looked down with serene indifference on 
the struggling throng below; there were 
others who had placed one foot on the 
first shining round of that self-same lad- 
der, and who had vowed in their secret 
souls to reach the summit ere many years 
had fled. Amid the throng might be seen 
Paul Morphy, the young chess king, with 
the first flush of his triumph still on his 
boyish cheek, and wearing his newly- 
won laurels with modest grace. Hither 
came politician and gimbler, planter and 
merchant. Your eyes passed from the 
fine head and dark bright eyes of the 
Know-Nothing Mayor of Baltimore, to 
rest on the coarsely handsome features 
and keen orbs of Jim Sylva, the proprie- 
tor of a so-called club-house, not fifty 
miles away. It was a gay multitude, ifa 
mixed one, yet was it less mixed in reality 
than in appearance. Social lines were 
drawn more sharply in those days than 
they are now. Shoddy was unknown, 
nay, uninvented, and the Valenciennes 
trimmed skirts of Mrs. Beverly Upperten 
might brash the brocade train of Mrs. 
Bowery Higgins, yet did each lady re- 
main serenely unconscious of the other’s 
existence—the one from pride and the 
other from pique. The rivalry of Mrs. 
Fairhell and Mme. Nordetoile had not 
then shaken Newport to the very founda- 
tions of its social edifice, and pony phaé- 
tons were things on earth of which ne 
“daring Horatia had yet dreamed in her 
philosophy. How long ago the date ot 
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our story seems, when even that celebrat- 
ed contest is one of the tales of a half-for- 
gotten past! Of the two rival queens, one 
yet reigns and flourishes a prosperous 
sovereign, but the other——! Alas for 
the Northern Star! under what clouds in 
foreign skies has she not disappeared—the 
brilliant planet that shed such radiance 
around her! 

On one particular afternoon, late in 
August of the season of which we have 
spoken, the crowd of spectators and prom- 
enaders in the wide but somewhat gloomy 
hall of the Ocean House was even larger 
and more brilliant than usual. The la- 
dies were looking their best, and though 
it was no longer the fashion to dress in 
the gorgeous and inappropriate style 
which had heen de rigueur at watering- 
place dinners some few years before, the 
toilets were elegant and_ picturesque 
enough to suit even the most devoted 
adorer of dress and fashion. Full ball 
costumes with lace-shaded decolleté cor- 
sages were no more to be seen, but were 
replaced by dresses with square-cut 


bodices, flounced skirts, and the graceful 
so-called angel sleeves, which, flowing 
back full and open from the shoulder, 


left the white arms uncovered to display 
their rounded and snowy beauty. Then 
there were the tasteful robe dresses with 
flounces bordered with a graceful inwoven 
pattern, and the basque and lace-trimmed 
open sleeves bordered with trimming to 
correspond. Chignons had not yet arisen 
to deform and weigh down the female 
head ; the bright tresses of the Newport 
belles were that year woven into cunning 
superstructures of plaits behind, and in 
front were rolled smoothly back in the 
style called in other days Pompadour, 
but in later times a& /' Impératrice. Dress 
in those days was graceful, becoming, and 
decorous ; no frenzied piles of frills and 
bows and bunches, no violent contrasting 
colors, no loud effects nor startling shapes, 
deformed the outlines of a lady’s figure. 
No masses of unkempt fuzz frizzed them- 
selves out over her forehead, nor had she 
as yet learned from English courtesans 
and bob-tailed horses the odious fashion 
of hiding her brow under a stiff, square- 
cut fringe of hair. Her skirts swept the 
ground ; they did not trail a yard or two 
behind her. Herattire was elegant, pic-" 
turesque, becoming, and costly; it had 
several years before it wherein to suffer 
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a Parisian change into something wild 
and strange. Worth, Cora Pearl, and 
the Princess Metternich were possibili- 
ties of the future, and as yet the Tui- 
leries and the Faubourg St. Germain, not 
the Quartier Bréda nor the Rue Notre 
Dame de Lorette, were the quarters from 
whence the magnates of fashion issued 
their commands, to the feminine world. 

Nous avons changyé tout cela, and that 
long ago, but not so long ago that the 
memory of man cannot recall other days, 
the ante-bellum period of which we write, 
and in which the leading events of our 
tale took place. 

It was with pleasant feelings of interest, 
not unmingled with admiration, that 
Harry Danvers surveyed the changing, 
s\vaying line of promenaders as they pass- 
ed to and fro before him on the special 
afternoon of which we write. The time 
was the gay period just before the dining 
hour, and gayly-attired belles and non- 
chalant beaux were passing slowly up and 
down to the music of Gungl’s ** En Avant 
—marche!’’ which was being clashed and 
brayed in stentorian accents by a nvisy 
band. Under cover of the loud-voiced mel- 
ody sof. whispers could be exchanged or 
sharp criticisms uttered; and lively old 
Mrs. Westervliet, sitting back in the 
shadows of her private parlor, did not hes- 
itate to avail herself of the privilege as she 
leaned forward over the shoulder of her 
nephew, young Danvers, who occupied a 
more conspicuous position near the door. 
He had arrived from Philadelphia only 
this morning, a fact which probably ac- 
counted for the anxiety evinced by his 
New York aunt to render him au courant 
of all persons and things at once. She 
chattered on in a cheerful and unre- 
strained manner, for there was music to 
fill up the pauses and nobody very near— 
a state of things which is quite as conve- 
nient for scandal as for flirtation. 

‘** This is your first season here, Harry, 
I believe. IT hope you like dancing, for 
there is a hop somewhere nearly every 
night. I think there is one to-night at 
the Fillmore, and I know there is one to- 
morrow evening at the Bellevue. Now 
for goodness’s sake don't get up a flirta- 
tion with any of the married ladies.”’ 

‘*Who zs that lovely creature?’’ here 
inquired Mr. Danvers, as a tall, graceful 
girl, elegantly attired in blue silk grena- 
dine, swept past. 
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‘¢ That is Miss Selfridge of Cincinnati, 
and she is called the belle of the house. 
She is engaged, Harry, so do nut waste 
your glances in that direction. Here 
comes one of the married beauties—Mrs. 
Beresford of Baltimore. Has she nota 
sweet voice and smile? The correspond- 
ent of the ‘New York Stunner’ called 
her the Baltimore oriole in his last letter. 
That pair just behind her, the Traffords 
of Savannah, look very loving just now, 
but he is accused of a weakness for Mrs. 
Jim Stone (indeed he gave her a supper 
in one of the private parlors last week, 
but don’tsay I told you), and she is furious- 
ly jealous. How pretty Alice Boudinot 
looks in that gray dress! [ saw her 
wear it in the * Life of an Actress’ at 
Niblo’s last winter. She is to appear as 
Jeanie Deans at the Winter Garden next 
season. There comes Tum Greene of 
Philadelphia. Who is he with to-day? 
Oh, I see—that dowdy little Mrs, May. 
What can men see to admire in that wo- 
man? Apropos of Tom Greene, I can tell 
you such a funny story abouthim! One 
evening last week——”’ 

‘* How charming! Dear aunt, who is 
she? Do you know her? Can you in- 
troduce me?’’ exclaimed and queried 
Harry Danvers in a breath, entirely ig- 
noring ‘* the funny story *’ thus suspend- 
ed in mid-career upon Mrs. Westervliet’s 
lips. 

The old lady had half a mind to get an- 
gry at the unceremonious interruption, 
bat a glance at the object of her nephew's 
enthusiasm calmed her rising ire at once. 
She was very fond of I[arry, who was her 
fuvurite nephew; both of her own two 
sons had married well, and she had a 
strong desire that her favorite, Harry, 
should do as well as his cousins; so, as the 
object of his admiring outburst was an 
heiress as well as a beauty, she gracious- 
ly pardoned him for his impoliteness, in 
consideration of his fortunate choice. 

{t was a decidedly striking-looking pair 
on one of whom Harry Danvers was gaz- 
ing with delighted eyes. The tall, mas- 
sive form of the gentleman towered above 
the lower forms of his neighbors, while 
the broad, full brow, crowned with masses 
of iron-gray hair, which were pushed back 
so as to show the fine forehead in full re- 
lief, the dark, piercing eyes, the stern, 
thin-lipped, close-shut mouth, and the 
jaw, heavy, square, and rigid as though 
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wrought in iron, made up a countenance 
which once seen could not easily be for- 
gotten. Leaning upon his arm, and look- 
ing like a wild rose clinging to a rock, 
wasa young girl, fair and sweet and frail- 
looking as the flower to which I have com- 
pared her. She was slender asa reed, and 
as graceful in every movement of her slight 
fourm; and her large, dark eyes had the 
soft, shy beauty of the full orbs of a ga- 
zelle. The faint rose-flush on her transpa- 
rent cheek varied with each breath and 
movement, from the paly-pink of a rose’s 
outside petals to the richer hue of its in- 
most heart. Above her broad, low brow 
the dark masses of her silky hair showed 
against the transparent skin like a setting 
of dusky enamel arounda pearl. She was 
very young, evidently just ‘‘ out,’’ and 
sweet and shy and unartificial as girls at 
that period should ever be, but which, 
alas, in our days, they very seldom are. 
Her dress, an aérial silken tissue of a deli- 
cate rose-pink hue, floated about her slen- 
der form like a sun-flushed cloud. It was 
cut square in the neck, and around the 
long graceful throat was clasped a slender 
Venetian chain, supporting an antique- 
looking cross of gold filigree work. It was 
her only ornament, and she needed no 
other. Age and plainness must have re- 
course to jewels; youth, beauty, and grace 
can afford to scorn their glitter. The 
gentleman caught Mrs. Westervliet’s eye, 
half paused, and hesitated. She rose and 
came forward with empressement. 

‘* Mr. Hurst, [ wag sure you had not 
forgotten Mrs. Westervliet. How sorry 
Tam that the Judge is not here at pres- 
ent. Harry dear, do get out of the way. 
Mr. Hurst, you will find a seat in my par- 
lor much more comfortable than one of 
those hard chairs in the hall, and you 
must be nearly tired of promenading by 
this time. And is this little Florence? 
Surely! ”’ 

‘** Allow me to present my daughter to 
you,” said Mr. Hurst with smiling cour- 
tesy. ‘* Florence, this is Mrs. Wester- 
viiet.”” 

‘* Who used to give you sugar-plums a 
few years ago, when we were at Saratoga 
together. My dear, you used to be a 
lovely child, but you are a lovelier—— 
Now, don’t blush, though [ must confess 
that you do it very prettily. But I want 
to introduce my nephew to you. Come 
here, Harry.’’ And the necessary form 
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being gone through, Mrs. Westervliet 
continued to interest her distinguished 
guest in some of her Saratoga reminiscen- 
ces, spiced with a little fresh Newport 
scandal, so that the young people were 
left comparatively to themselves. 

Is there such a thing as love at first 
sight? I think Harry Danvers would 
have answered the question in the affir- 
mative had any one asked it of him a few 
weeks later, For when, or how, or at 
what moment the image of sweet Florence 
Hurst had stolen into his heart, he could 
never have told, since it reigned there su- 
preme and unquestioned from the mo- 
ment that he first looked into her large, 
soft eyes, and listened to the music of her 
gentle voice. That first interview, and 
the drive in Mrs. Westervliet’s barouche 
that followed, sufficed to drive away the 
shyness and timidity of the young girl ; 
and by the time that they had gone 
through two sets of the Lancers (then at 
the height of its popularity) at the 
Fillmore hop, and had whirled through a 
galop to the delicious strains of the “ Po- 
liuto Galop,’’ Florence was chatting as 
merrily to her new acquaintance as though 
they were old friends. Mr. Hurst was a 
wealthy Southern planter, and his pretty 
young daughter was his only child. This 
trip to Newport was her first experience 
of society, and she was charmed and de- 
lighted by the new world thus unfolded to 
her gaze, while Harry Danvers was only 
too happy to act as her guide among the 
varying scenes of that unknown region. 
Mrs. Westervliet offered to act as Flor- 
ence's chaperone, and Mr. Hurst, ever 
more inclined for a rubber at whist or a 
discussion with some leading politician, 
than to such novel and uncongenial scenes 
as hops and fétes, willingly resigned her 
to the guardianship of his old friend, the 
scheming New York matron. 

What need is there to tell the story of 
those summer days at Newport as they 
fled past, wearing fur Florence Hurst and 
Harry Danvers their gayest guise, and 
gliding away on their brightest and most 
noiseless pinions? They were young, 
they loved each other, and they were 
happy. Is not the whole history told in 
those brief words? Ah, life is lovely to 
the young! We are like poor moths 
snared in some subtle spider's web, and 
knowing naught of the monster that waits 
to make us his prey. How gently the 
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summer breezes sigh around us; how 
bright is the sun, how sweet the flowers ; 
how soft is the silken cord that holds us 
suspended in its shining coils! But some 
day the grim spider, whose name is Pain, 
or Care, or Sorrow, rushes forth and 
seizes upon us, and it is only then, while 
the poisoned fangs are in our hearts and 
our life-blood is ebbing drop by drop 
away, that we learn the true secret of our 
existence and the meaning of the silvery 
threads that wrap us round—threads that 
we may not break, and that only chain us 
that we may suffer and endure without 
the possibility of escape. 

But glad and unthinking as youth- 
ful lovers ever are, Florence Hurst and 
Harry Danvers trode gayly along the flow- 
ery paths of these sunny days, nor asked 
themselves whither they were wandering, 
nor how soon this bright existence would 
end. As yet the sweet secret of their mu- 
tual attachment was unwhispered and un- 
revealed, but they were constantly to- 
gether, and the consciousness of mutual 
affection lent a charm to their intercourse 
and an added brightness to every pleasure 
and féte. And Newport was then, as 
now, the very paradise of summer joys. 
The drives were delightful, though the 
beautiful Sea Road as yet was not, and 
Coddington Point was a terra incoynita 
for dainty vehicles and prancing steeds. 
There were hops and fétes and balls, and 
one night there were tableaux vivants at 
the Bellevue—tableaux wherein Florence 
figured as a guardian angel, and after- 
ward came shyly down in her white robes 
divested of their glittering wings, to sit 
between Mrs. Westervliet and Harry, and 
to admire the remaining scenes. 

** Mr. Danvers,”’ she whispered softly, 
as a group of Dante and Beatrice, a re- 
production, or rather a caricature of Ary 
Scheffer’s well-known painting, was dis- 
closed. 

‘* What is it, Miss Florence? ”’ 

‘* Was not Beatrice a disembodied spirit 
when Dante met her?”’ 

** Yes, I believe she was.’ 

**Do you think that the angels wore 
hoops in heaven in those days?’’? And 
her mirthful glance directed Harry to ol- 
serve the distended garments of the pvet’s 
seraphic love, the wide-spread folds of 
which betrayed too clearly the sustaining 
influence of a duplex elliptic. 

A few evenings later, a splendid ball 
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was given by the owner of one of the ele- 
gant villas which, though then few and 
far between, had already begun to dis- 
pute the supremacy in gayety and fashion 
with the large hotels. It was a cool, 
clear evening; September had come to 
lend freshness and sparkle to the days 
and chilling breezes to the nights; but 
unheeding the latter, Harry Danvers and 
Florence Hurst wandered beneath the 
trees in the spacious grounds, and ex- 
changed in whispers their tender confi- 
dences and all the sweet secrets of their 
mutual love. That night Harry had 
avowed his love, and Florence had listened 
with drooping head and blushing cheek, 
and such faint, murmured words as are 
dearer to the hearts of lovers than all the 
eloquence of a Webster or an Everett. 

They had been strolling slowly to and 
fro, bent on their mutual avowals and 
revelations, for some time. ‘The lighted 
windows of the house glowed invitingly ; 
the strains of Helmsmuller’s orchestra 
playing the ‘‘ Marianita ’’ and the ‘* Po- 
liuto’’ galops (who plays them more, I 
wonder?) floated on the breeze ; and gay 
groups flitted about the shrubbery or 
posed in graceful attitudes on the piazza ; 
but they heeded none of these. Sometimes, 
too, a merry pair would pass them witha 
whispered comment on “ that desperate 
flirtation,’ but the laughing eyes were 
unseen by them, and the whispers were 
unheard. At last a sharper breeze than 
usual swept over them, and Florence shiv- 
ered slightly. 

** You are cold, dearest,” said Harry 
tenderly, as he paused to draw the cash- 
mere opera-cloak closer around the slen- 
der form beside him. ‘*I must not risk 
the loss of my treasure now that I have 
just won it.’’ 

** Ah, Harry, all this time we have 
never thought of my father.” 

** Your father—what of him, dearone?” 

** fe may refuse his consent—he may 
ohject. I know he has formed a plan for 
my marriage.” 

** He cannct object; he cannot fail to 
consent.’’ And Harry, secure in the con- 
sciousness of good birth, a good character, 
and a moderate estate, smiled securely. 

** If he should——”’ 

‘© What then, dearest ? ” 

**T think I should die.”’ 

The answer came, low and thrilling in 
its intense earnestness, and Harry, too 
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much moved to speak, could only press 
the delicate arm within his own close 
against his heart. 

** We will not think of such a contin- 
gency,’’ he said at last. ‘* Let us be 
happy, dear one, nor take trouble PP 

A cry from Florence interrupted him. 

** Look—look! ’’ she cried, ** look at 
the heavens! What can that strange 
light be?” 

Harry looked up and around him 
They had emerged from the shadow of 
the trees and stood on an open lawn fac- 
ing the north. Low down on the north- 
ern horizon glowed an arch of vivid ra- 
diance such as the sun leaves behind it in 
the twilight hours of cloudless summer 
evenings. From this bright arch there 
swept upward to the zenith long flick- 
ering flames and spires of diamond white 
light, relieved against the background of 
a veil of rose-hued light that covered the 
entire heavens, and through which 
sparkled the stars with undimmed—nay, 
seemingly with redoubled lustre. The 
great aurora of 1859 was above and 
around them. 

** How beautiful, yet how strange!’’ 
murmured Florence after a moment of 
unstricken contemplation. ‘* What is it, 
Harry? what is the cause of this singular 
appearance ?”’ 

**It is the northern light—the aurora 
borealis, dearest, nothing more,’’ said 
Harry. ‘It is one of extraordinary ex- 
tent and splendor for the season and cli- 
mate, I should think.” 

They stood in silence, gazing upon the 
strange glories that illumined the mid- 
night sky. The rosy radiance overhead 
glowed with deeper fires, and the snow- 
pale spires of wavering flame floated and 
quivered and darted away, only to reap- 
pear in new and more wondrous splendor. 

‘* There is something terrible to me in 
its very beauty,’’ whispered Florence 
clinging closer as she spoke to Harry’s 
arm. ‘* Did not the wise men in ancient 
days imagine that such appearances por- 
tended wars and conflagrations and fear- 
ful disasters of all kinds ?’’ 

Harry smiled superior in all the con- 
sciousness of masculine wisdom. 

‘‘ Fortunately our favored land need 
fear no such portents, darling. We are 
secure from foreign foes, and for all 
domestic troubles the ballot-box is our 
only weapon.” 

















“To you remember the vision in 

* Marmion,’ Harry ? 
But indistinct the pageant proud 
A fancy forms of midnight cloud, 
When tlings the moon upon her shroud 
A wavering tinge of flame; 
It fliis, expands, and shifts, till loud 
The awful sumimous came.” 

** Shall [ continue the lines for you, 
Florence, and try to exorcise those merry 
dancers, as the Laplanders call them, up 
yonder ? 

Thy fatal summons I deny, 
And thy infernal lord defy——” 

** Harry, dear Harry! Pray stop—you 
make me unhappy. You should not 
mock at anything so wonderful.” 

** Then I will not, dearest. But, Flor- 
ence, let me try to interpret this lovely 
vision aright for you. I see in it only an 
emblem, a prediction of our future hap- 
piness. See, over your future home in 
the North there bends that bright 
arch——”’ 

‘* But Philadelphia lies ever so far 
south from here.” 

‘Do not interrupt the soothsayer, ir- 
reverent young girl. Those white waver- 
ing forms overhead are the northern spir- 
its that have come to weleome you, south- 
ern-born flower as you are, to their native 
clime. And overhead, dear, look how 
the stars shine through that soft flush 
that overspreads the whole heavens. So 
shall all the brightness Heaven vouch- 
safes to our future life shine transfigured 
to fairer, intenser lustre, through the 
rosy radiance of our mutual love.”’ 

His voice had lost its jesting tone, and 
he spoke with grave and tender earnest- 
ness. And they stood together beneath 
that beautifal and wondrous glory of the 
skies, silent because of the very fulness 
of their hearts, the very perfection of 
their happiness : 

For it is with feelings as with waters: 
The shallows murmur, but the depths are dumb. 

Florence's forebodings of her father’s 
displeasure and opposition proved more 
correct than did the confident hopefulness 
of her lover. When Harry sought Mr. 
Hurst the morning after the ball to lay 
before him his proposals for Florence's 
hand, he was received at first with a cold- 
ness that speedily culminated in a most 
decided negative to his demand. 

‘© There must be an end to this,’2 said 
Mr. Hurst curtly and decidedly. ‘*‘ Flor- 
ence and you must meet no more. I have 
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other views for my daughter, Mr. Dan- 
vers, and [| trust to your honor as a gen- 
tleman for a total discontinuance of what 
will prove to be a fruitless pursuit.”’ 

The hot blood rushed to Harry Dan- 
vers’s brow. ‘* Mr. Hurst,’ he said, try- 
ing to restrain his eagerness and his in- 
dignation, ‘‘ your daughter loves me. 
You must pardon me if I refuse to con- 
sider this dismissal as final.”’ 

** My daughter will obey my commands, 
and they are, that you meet no more. 
Allow me to consider this interview as at 
an end, and to wish you a very good 
morning.”’ 

* And yet, Mr. Hurst, permit me if 
you please E 

‘Sir!’ interrupted Mr. Hurst, turn- 
ing upon him angrily, ‘‘ my estates in 
Georgia and Virginia are both of vast ex- 
tent, and [ number my negroes by the 
thousand. Florence is my svle child and 
heiress, and do you think therefore that 
she is to be handed, like a copper or a 
picayune, to the first young beggar that 
chooses to ask for her ?”’ 

The indomitable will of the old man 
looked out from his steely eyes and was 
written on every line of his countenance, 
There was nothing more to be said. Harry 
bowed, and merely remarked as he with- 
drew : 

**T have made no promise that I would 
not try to see Florence again, Mr. Hurst, 
and I refuse te make such a promise.”’ 

**T am perfectly capable of taking care 
of my daughter, Mr. Danvers. Good 
morning, sir.” 

That afternoon a pale, washed-out look- 
ing, but lady-like person approached 
Harry as he was strolling moodily beneath 
Florence’s windows and striving to get a 
glimpse of her, for she had not been al- 
lowed to leave her room all day. 

**Tam Miss Hurst’s governess,’’ whis- 
pered the stranger. ‘‘ My name is Susan 
Clint—she may have spoken to you of me, 
Mr. Danvers. I have a note for you, 
sir.”’ And she slipped a folded paper 
into his hand and hurried away as though 
afraid of being observed. 

Harry retreated to his room, and there 
tore the precious missive eagerly open, 
It contained only these few lines : 





’ 


** Papa is going to take me away from 
Newport to-night. We are going to our 
Virginian home—Gardenhurst. It is 
near Washington, and not far from Ar- 
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lington, the Lees’ place. Do try to come 
there, Harry. I want to see you once 
more.”’ 


**Qnce more! Oh, my darling, my 
darling, is there then no hope?’’ And 
Harry Danvers burst into a very passion 
of tears as he pressed the poor blotted 
little note to his lips. They were too 
weak, these two unhappy children, two 
struggle successfully against fate. What 
could Florence, poor fragile, timid child, 
do to oppose the iron will of her father? 
while her lover equally lacked power to 
break her chain. Yet still young Dan- 
vers hoped, with the unreasoning, blind 
trustfulness of youth, that something 
would happen to aid them and to unite 
them at last. 

Ten days later he stood waiting for the 
ooming of his love, under the shade of 
some of the mighty trees which formed 
the chief glory of the estate of Garden- 
hurst. The house stood on a lofty height 
overlooking the windings of the Potomac 
and the distant roofs and spires of Wash- 
ington. It was a massive and majestic- 
looking mansion, a relic of the antiquated 
splendors of old colonial times, and bear- 
ing, it was said, in its interior, many traces 
of the grandeurand greatness of the bygone 
generations of Hursts, in the shape of curi- 
ous furniture, carved marbles, antique wea- 
pons, and family portraits. At the back 
of the house the ground sloped suddenly 
downward to the shores of a deep and 
sullen stream, whose waters, though shal- 
low and brawling a few rods higher up, 
were just in that spot of great depth and 
treacherous quietude. Report said that 
a murder had once been committed there, 
and that the body of the victim had been 
committed to the gloomy waters; but be 
that as it may, the spot bore an evil re- 
pute, and the negroes had christened this 
part of the stream Deadman’s Pool. It 
was at this ominous place that Florence’s 
second brief note, received by Harry when 
he reached Washington, had bidden him 
wait for her. 

She came at last, gliding hurriedly 
through the dim shadows of the gather- 
ing twilight, and followed by Miss Clint, 
who, however, remained at a discreet dis- 
tance. It was not till Harry Danvers 
held his poor little lady-love in his arms 
that he realized how terribly she was 
changed. There were dark shadows un- 
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der the soft brown eyes that had been 
used to sparkle so merrily, the delicate 
wild-rose tinge had faded trom her cheek, 
and the slender form was even shadowy 
in its attenuation. 

What broken words, what murmured 
vows, what kisses, long, tender, sorrowful 
as the last caress that loving lips bestow 
upon the beloved dead, filled up the brief 
moments of that sad hour! Harry had 
vainly implored Florence by letter to elope 
with him ; he urged her again, but equally 
in vain. 

** 1 cannot—I dare not! ’’ panted the 
poor child. ‘*I will promise one thing, 
Harry: [ will never marry anybody else. 
That I will swear to you if you wish ; but 
oh! I cannct be so wicked as to run 
away.” 

** And if your father wishes to force 
you to marry, darling, what will you do 
then? ”’ 

‘* Then I will call on you to come to 
my aid, and if that last help fail me——’’ 

** What then, Florence? ”’ 

‘“*T can die!’’ And the white face 
was lifted to the light with a strange 
look of intense determination in the large, 
dilated eyes. 

‘** Hush, Florence, my dearest ! 
say such things! ” 

‘*Ah, no! We may never meet again, 
so talk to me, Harry, gently and kindly 
as you used to do. Nobody has ever 
really loved me except you since my poor 
mother died.”’ 

A feeling of almost maternal tenderness, 
reverent as worship, unselfish as mother- 
love, filled the young man’s soul. He 
ceased to urge his suit or to beg fora 
private marriage, and as he smoothed the 
soft tresses that shaded the brow that 
was buried in his breast, he whispered of 
love and hopefulness for the future, which 
last he was, poor fellow! far enough 
from feeling. He soothed her agitation 
and calmed her nervous excitement, and 
strove for a few brief moments to forget 
everything on earth save that they loved 
each other and that they were once more 
together. 

A sharp, agitated whisper from Miss 
Clint recalled them from their absorption. 

‘‘Miss Florence! Miss Florence! I 
see Dinah’s signal. Your father has re- 
turned. We must go.”’ 

**My father! Yes—I must—I must 
go! Oh, Harry, Harry——!” 
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She was weeping with a violence that 
seemed to threaten injury to her delicate 
frame, but in the midst of her agitation 
she unclasped the chain from her neck 
and took off the filigree cross which she 
usually wore. 

‘*'Take it—keep it,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ It 
was my mother’s.”’ 

He pressed it to his lips, and then, from 
the breast-pocket of his coat, he produced 
a velvet case, from which he took a small 
diamond cross with a wreath of forget- 
me-nots in turquoise twined around it 

** Cross for eross,’’ he said ina voice 
that trembled sadly through its assumed 
playfulness. ‘‘ See, it has our initials at 
the back and the date. Keep it, darling, 
till I can bring you another gift—a wed- 
ding ring.”’ 

He slipped it on the chain as he spoke 
and clasped the chain again around her 
drooping neck. Once more the warning 
call came from the bank above them : 

** Miss Florence—come, do come! ”’ 

One last embrace—one last long, lin- 
gering kiss, and they parted. Relieved 
against the still glowing west, he beheld 
the slight drooping figure, supported by 
Miss Clint’s stronger arm, and then they 
passed away into the gathering dark- 
ness and he saw his gentle love no more. 

No more, Harry Danvers—no more till 
the graves give up their dead! 


Parr Il. 

‘“Wuar charges, Harry, one sees 
everywhere. © You must notice them par- 
ticularly, for you have not been here for 

‘several years, | think.”’ 

** Thirteen.’’ The answer came curtly 
and coldiy enough, though Colonel Dan- 
vers was usually courtesy itself to his old 
aunt, fur whom he seemed to entertain a 
peculiar tenderness. Mrs. Westervliet 
was as lively and as fond of society as of 
old, though her still abundant locks were 
snowy white and her bright black eyes 
were surrounded with a very network of 
wrinkles. 

** Well, you have a lovely place here, 
and such a charming view of the sea! I 
thought you were going to Saratoga this 
summer.” 

‘* Emily preferred Newport, and the 
physicians prescribed sea-air for the chil- 
dren. We did think of going to Long 
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Branch, but failed to secure such roorts 
as we required; so hearing of this cot- 
tage to let, I took it for the season.”’ 

** And, Harry—’’ The old lady push- 
ed back her rocking-chair and half arose. 
Her nephew, who was pacing the piazza, 
paused, came to her, and sat down beside 
her. 

‘* What is it, aunt? Have you any- 
thing to say to me?”’ 

** Only to ask you, Harry, have you 
forgotten the last season that you were 
here?’’ 

“ce No ' ” 

‘* And are you happy? Dear boy, re- 
member that I have loved you always as 
though you were my own son, so forgive 
my questioning you. It is so long since 
we last met Lg 

** Five years, I think.” 

‘* And you have been married four. 
My dear boy “id 

‘© A rather old ‘ boy,’ I think, aunt.” 
And the Colonel passed his hand with a 
smile through the iron-gray masses of 
his abundant hair. 

** Not so very old—thirty-five or six, I 
think. But you have not answered me, 
Harry.” 

‘* Dear aunt,”’ he said kindly, and tak- 
ing her hand, ‘if you mean that I have 
forgotten the past, and my first love, my 
poor, sweet, gentle Florence, I answer 
no! You know how I have striven to 
trace her, and what conflicting stories I 
heard respecting her—now that she was 
married, next that she was dead, but 
never anything definite or certain.”’ 

‘*Her father was killed at Antietam, 
was he not?”’ 

‘* Yes, and with him died my last hope 
of learning Florence’s fate. I have never 
heard from her, nor Jooked upon her face 
since our first and last interview at Gar- 
denhurst. ThenI met Emily, years after 
all hope of finding Florence was over. 
You know what she is, and what she has 
been to me—my dear, noble, loving wife ! 
Yes, I am happy, aunt, and yet-——” 

‘What, Harry?” 

“Tf I only knew the truth respecting 
Florence. Does she yet live—what was 
her fate? Poor, hapless, helpless child. 
Oh, if I only knew!” 

** And you have no trace?”’ 

Colonel Danversshook hishead, ‘Over 
all such traces has swept the mighty 
ocean of the war. Death, and changes 
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terrible as death, have passsd over all per- 
sons and all things connected with that 
first fair love-dream of my life. When my 
regiment was stationed in Virginia, to- 
ward the close of the war, [exhausted all 
means in my power to learn something 
concerning Florence, but in vain. Gar- 
denhurst was a ruin, the slaves were dis- 
persed, and no one knew anything re- 
specting the owners of the estate.”’ 

** And the governess, Miss Clint?” 

**She left the South and went to live 
with a family called Morris, who after- 
ward went abroad. here she left them, 
and I could learn nothing more respecting 
her. I think she must be dead.” 

At that moment a lady came through 
the hall and stepped out upon the piazza. 
She was still young, and her face was 
beautiful in both feature and expression. 
It was a calm, grave, intellectual counte- 
nance, which was lighted into rare sweet- 
ness by the smile that just curved her 
parted lips. A sturdy boy, a little over 
two years old, tuttered at her side, while 
her arms were encumbered with a tiny, 
blue-eyed baby girl, who looked solemnly 
at the scene unfolded before her three- 
months old vision. The lady came up to 
Harry and laid the baby on his knee. 

‘There, take a good look at your 
daughter, sir. Is she not going to bea 
beauty? Aunt, | hope you are not very 
hungry? Lunch has been delayed to-day 
by the non-arrival of the butter. There 
is a great package of books on the table, 
Harry, which has just come by express. 
Shall [ open it for you? T know you 
want the last number of the ‘ Cornhill,’ 
and I hope it is in the parcel. What? 
tired of your daughter already?” 

** [think she is tired of me, Emily,’’ said 
the Colonel smiling, as he returned tae 
baby to its mother. ‘* The very pvinted 

yay in which she had begun to pucker ap 
her face indicated as much.”’ 

** Jack not tired! Tuke Jack, papa! ”’ 
shouted the boy, trying tu climb his fa- 
ther’s knee. 

** Are you answered, aunt?’’ whisper- 
ed the Colonel, as he folded his boy to his 
breast. The old lady nodded and smiled. 
Her favorite nephew was as happy as even 
her fond heart could desire, 

Several weeks later, Colonel Danvers 
was seated, one fine afternoon, upon his 
piazza, in meditative enjoyment of a cigar 
and a newspaper. He was alone; his 
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wife and aunt, accompanied by little 
Jack, had gone out for a drive, and the 
baby was taking a siesta in the nursery. 
It was a fine afternoon, late in August. 
A soft breeze stole from the sea and fanned 
his brow, the setting sun shone brightly, 
and the flowers on the lawn sent forth 
their sweetest odors. Yet the Colonel 
seemed unquiet and restless. The cigar 
went out more than once between his lips, 
the paper was turned over and over impa- 
tiently, and was finally flung aside, and 
the Colonel, rising, began to pace the fluor 
with rapid steps. 

**T wish the season was at an end,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘I hate this place. Every 
scene, every spot, speaks to me of her. I 
was mad to come here, for the mere sight 
of the Ocean House has reopened the old 
wound.” 

‘* A letter for you, sir,’’ said the ser- 
vant, coming out from the house and lay- 
ing the missive on the little rustic table. 

Harry Danvers paused in his walk, and 
tovk the letter up listlessly. It was a 
rather bulky packet, addressed in a di- 
minutive female hand to Mr. H. Dan- 
vers, Oveanbrink Cottage, Newport. It 
bore no postmark, nor was there any de- 
vice on the envelope, so after a moment's 
scrutiny he tore the packet open. With- 
in was another envelupe, sealed, and with- 
out an address, and a closely-written sheet 
of paper, the contents of which were as 
follows : 

**Dear Str: It was only by accident 
that [ learned yesterday that you were at 
Newport, for I am here as companion to 
a very aged and infirm lady, and conse- 
quently go out of the house but little, and 
see no company. But I seize upon this 
opportunity to disburden my conscience 
of a load that has weighed upon it for 
nearly thirteen years. 

** You have not, [ know, forgotten Miss 
Florence Hurst, but you may not remem- 
ber that she had a governess named Susan 
Clint, who used to post her letters for her, 
and who loved her very dearly. She had 
need of some one to love her in those days. 

‘*T think Mr. Hurst was almost a mad- 
man. I have read of men possessed with 
a devil, and he reminded me of those old 
world stories, only no exorcism could 
ever cast out his indwelling fiend, which 
was a perfectly demoniacal temper. When 
the fit was on him he would stop at noth- 
ing, and his spells of fury sometimes last- 











































ed for weeks. It was not just a cloud and 
a storm, and then clear weather, as is 
usually the case with quick-tempered peo- 
ple, but he was as sullen as he was vio- 
lent. 

**I believe that he broke his wife's 
heart, and sent her to an untimely grave. 
I know that he hated Miss Florence be- 
cause she was not a boy, and all he cared 
for her was to see her married to a favor- 
ite nephew of his own. Barnwell Leroy, 
was his sister’s son. and as like his uncle 
us a young man can be like an old one. 
Temper and all, there was not a pin to 
chocse between them. I tell you all this, 
not to exonerate myself from blame for 
what afterward happened, but merely to 
explain my conduct. I lived in mortal 
fear of Mr. Hurst, and but for my love 
and pity for Miss Florence I would have 
left his house long before I did, and I wish 
now that I had. 

**One evening, | think it was early in 
November, Miss Florence came to my 
room. She had been crying (no new 
thing for her, poor child), but her face 
was ghastly, and she looked utterly worn 
out. 

“* Well, Susan,’ she said, in a sort of 
hard, desperate tone, ‘it is allover. We 
are to leave for Georgia ina fortnight, and 
I am to be married to Barnwell Leroy the 
week before Christinas.’ 

**1 eould not utter a word, but I took 
one of her hands in both of mine and 
pressed it. She understood me as well as 
if [ had spoken, and she stooped down 
and kissed me. 

*** You have helped me before : help me 
now,’ she whispered, and she put a letter 
into my hand. ‘1 want this posted as 
svon as possible. Try to slip down to the 
post-office to-night, and oh, Susan, do not 
fail me in this sore strait, for my very life 
is at stake?’ 

‘*[ promised her that T would not fail 
to do as she wished, and she kissed me 
again and went away. 

‘* The letter was addressed to you, Mr. 
Danvers, as [ expected. I put it in my 
pocket, and as soon as it grew dusk I 
went to the back door and out through 
the piazza. But just as I got into the 
grounds I heard myself called. Mr. 
Hurst was behind me. 

*«* Where are you going, Miss Clint?’ 
he asked. y 
*** Only to take a walk,’ I replied. 
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*** Indeed! Well, then, I will act as 
your escort.’ And he joined me, and 
never left my side till we returned to the 
house. 

** When I got home Miss Florence was 
not there. She had been taken to Mrs. 
Leroy’s plantation, to be kept under strict 
surveillance, as I afterward learned, and I 
was watched as closely at Gardenhurst. 
I had no chance to mail that letter. 

**Two days before that appointed for 
her departure for Georgia, Miss Florence 
came home. Her first question to me 
was, ‘Did you mail my letter to Harry?’ 
And, Mr. Danvers, I did not dare to tell 
her the truth. «1 thought it did not much 
matter; that she was to be married at any 
rate, and that it would be best for her to 
think that you had forgotten her, and I 
answered yes! God forgive me for the 
lie. 

** The next morning she was gone. No 
trace of her was to be found anywhere. 
Her bed had not been slept in, her little 
stock of money, her elegant and valuable 
trinkets were all in their places ; all ex- 
cept the cross and chain which she habit- 
ually wore. 

“‘[T thought, and so did Mr. Hurst, I 
know, that she had eloped with you. He 
forbade any pursuit of her, any inquiry 
respecting her. ‘She is dead to me' 
he said. Barnwell Leroy did swear that 
he would kill you, but that week your 
name and that of Mrs. Danvers appeared 
in the paper as passengers on the Scotia 
for Liverpool ; and as politics and seces- 
sion were then all-absorbing topics, Mr. 
Leroy soon forgot all about his lost cousin 
and future bride. It was not till years 
after that I learned that the lady who ac- 
companied you abroad was your mother, 
not your wife, and that the voyage was 
undertaken solely on account of her fail- 
ing health. 

** And all this time poor Florence's let- 
ter had remained in my possession. I had 
not dared to destroy it at first, and then I 
had put it away, and so carefully that in 
my hurry of spirits and agitation I totally 
forgot where it was. I searched for it 
often after she disappeared, hoping that 
its contents might throw some light on 
her whereabouts, but I never succeeded 
in finding it. Three years ago, while I 
was packing my trunk, an old volume of 
sermons which had belonged to my moth- 
or fell from the top of a pile of books 
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to the floor, and frum between its leaves 
there dropped the missing letter. I had 
thrust it there, doubtless, to conceal it. 
‘*It is addressed to you. I send it, 
herein enclosed. I do not know what it 
contains, and I do not want to know. Do 
not try to find my dwelling-place or to 
see me. Let this wretched chapter of my 
life be closed here and forever. What- 
ever that letter may contain, do not blame 
me. I did not dare destroy it, and now it 
is in your hands. Do with it as you will. 
** Susan Curt.” 


With shaking hands Harry Danvers 
opened the other envelope. Within it 
he fuund a second envelope sealed and 
directed to him ia the delicate flowing 
handwriting of Florence Hurst. He broke 
the seal, unfolded the letter which was 
within, and read as follows : 


‘* Harry, [| am desperate—wild—de- 
spairing. Will you not help me? will 
you not come tome? My father is going 
to take me to Georgia, and when there he 
will force me to marry Barnwell Leroy. 
I hate him, Harry; he is a cruel, wicked 
man, and [ could never have loved him 
even had I never met you. So, if you still 
love me, if you still wish me to be your 
wife, meet me at Deadman’s Pool on the 
evening of Thursday, the 18th of this 
month. Iam to be taken to Leroy’s fora 
visit, but I will be home by that time. I 
will go to the Pool on that evening; I 
will wait there till midnight, and if you 
do not come, if this letter fails to reach 
you, or if you have forgotten me, | have 
one refuge still—the waters that they say 
are so deep. I had better die at once 
than live to be killed by inches as my poor 
mother was. But I know that you love 
me still. Forgive me, Harry, if 1 seem 
furward or unmaidenly in thus writing to 
you, but I have no friend on earth except 
yourself, 

** Your own 
‘* FLORENCE.” 


A few days later Harry Danvers sat 
alone in the dismantled parlor of what 
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had once been the stately mansion of 
Gardenhurst. Without, the hot sun 
shine glared down on what was then 
a trimly shaven lawn, now planted with 
corn, and no vestige of the noble trees that 
furmerly surrounded the house was to be 
seen except here and there an unsight- 
ly stump. In the distance flashed and 
sparkled the well-known stream in the 
garish sunlight. Even Deadman’s Pvol, 
robbed of its shrouding trees, looked 
bright and glowing. Men were at work 
there with cords and grappling-irons and 
strange apparatus, but Harry Danvers 
never even approached the window or 
seemed to heed their toil. He sat alone 
waiting—waiting—silent, motionless, and 
pale. 

At last the door was opened and one of 
the men that had been so busy at the 
Pool came in. Harry rose to meet him, 
and the face that he turned on the in- 
truder was white as death. 

‘* Well, Jarvis, have you found any- 
thing?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’ 

** What is it?” 

‘* Portions of a human skeleton, and 
this." And he laid on the table a wet, 
discolored object—the diamond cross with 
its wreath of turquoise forget-me-nots. 

Harry restrained himself till the man 
was gone, then he caught the cross from 
the table and pressed it wildly to his lips. 

*©( love, love!*’ he moaned, ‘* you 
stood there in the bleak autumn night, 
despairing, wretched, wild, deeming that 
you were forsaken and that I was faith- 
less! O love! you did not know how 
well I loved you. O my Florence, my 
dead darling, what must have been your 
anguish, when death was your only re- 
fuge and your only hope! Do you know 
now, darling, why I failed to heed your 
sweet faithful summons? Behold, I have 
kept faith at last.” Iam here to bear you 
to your resting-place, and instead of this 
cross, our last love-token, [ bring you 
another gift ; not the wedding ring that [ 
promised you, my love, my Florence, but 
a coffin and a tomb.” 

Lucy H. Hoover. 





THE CARLISTS. 


ECENT despatches from Spain are 
full of accounts of the operations 
of the Carlists ; encouraged by the dis- 
turbed state of the country, the adherents 
of Don Carlos are making yet another ex- 
ertion to place him on the throre of his 
ancestors. For forty years this struggle 
has continued, and the friends of these 
exiled princes have clung with remarka- 
ble persistency to their ill-starred cause. 
Spanish affairs do not attract much atten- 
tion in this country, partly from the com- 
paratively unimportant position which 
Spain occupies in European polities, and 
partly from the difficulty of understanding 
the vbjects and situation of the various par- 
ties now distracting that unhappy coun- 
try. But the history of the Carlist move- 
ment is full of romance and interest, and 
a knowledge of it will enable one to com- 
prehend more clearly the political situa- 
tion in Spain. 

Don Carlos the first—for there have 
been three pretenders of this name—was 
the second son of Charles IV., the ruler 
of Spain from 1789 to 1808. Born in 
1788, he lived through the exciting period 
of the Peninsular war, saw his father and 
brother driven from their throne by the 
ambition of Napoleon, shared their exile 
and captivity, and finally at the restora- 
tion in 1814 returned to his native land, 
and resided at the court of his elder 
brother Ferdinand VIL. Spain after the 
restoration was not the old Spain of ante- 
Napoleonic times; revolutionary ideas 
had crossed the Pyrenees and taken root 
in the Peninsula, The absence of the 
King and the disorder consequent upon 
Napoleon's invasion had assisted the de- 
velopment of liberal principles, Ferdi- 
nand on his return to his dominions was 
speedily made aware of the change, It 
was demanded that he should rule accord- 
ing to the Constitution of 1812, This in- 
strument, the work of enthusiasts and ex- 
tremists, was far too visionary and radical 
in many of its provisions, and too sweep- 
ing in its reforms, to be adapted to the 
Spanish nation, Ferdinand refused to 
yield to the demands of the reformers ; 
promising, however, that he would grant 


some form of constitutional government. 
This promise was soon forgotten, the old 
despotism was restored, and the liberals 
were exiled, imprisoned, and treated with 
the greatest cruelty ; not even their emi- 
nent services to the country during the in- 
vasion of Napoleon could atone for their 
attacks upon the royal prerogative. This 
period of absolutism continued till the 
death of Ferdinand in 1833, varied only 
by the three years of liberal rule sueceed- 
ing the revolution of 1820. But the ad- 
ministration of the liberals was equally 
disastrous to Spain, and in no wise pro- 
moted the cause of liberty. Possessed of 
power, they rushed to the wildest ex- 
tremes—assailed the church, and, demol- 
ishing old institutions dear to the nation, 
proceeded to replace them with their own 
extravagant schemes. An end was put 
to these follies by French interference in 
1823, and Ferdinand was once more rein- 
stated in his old policy. 

Elements enough of disorder and con- 
fusion seemed already to exist in Spain, 
but the Carlist party, which came into 
existence shortly before the death of Fer- 
dinand, added yet another cause of dis- 
turbance. Don Carlos found his chief sup- 
port in the clergy and the priest-led peas- 
antry ; his was the party of the church 
and the old régime ; educated by priests, 
and inclined by nature to bigotry and 
priestly influence, he was completely un- 
der the control of the so-called apostolic 
party. Narrow and conservative in his 
religious views, he was equally so in pol- 
ities; unquestioning obedience to the 
King he deemed the highest duty ; he had 
no sympathy with the progressive ideas 
of the age, but desired to see the church 
and state reéstablished on the old basis, 
as it was before the time of reforms and 
constitutions. To the apostolic party he 
seemed the very ideal of a monarch, and 
as Ferdinand, though thrice married, was 
yet childless, his succession to the throne 
was anticipated with high hopes. Even 
before the death of his brother the Carlists 
had excited insurrections in his favor, but, 
discountenanced by him, they were read- 
ily suppressed. Shortly after the death 
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of his third wife, in 1829, Ferdinand 
espoused the Princess Maria Christina of 
Naples. Young, beautiful, and ambi- 
tious, with moreover a remarkable talent 
for intrigue, she soon became the control- 
ling power at the court. Protracted ill- 
ness had so weakened the King, never 
possessed of much energy or force of char- 
acter, that he gave little attention to af- 
fairs of state, and ample scope was allow- 
ed the Queen to promote her schemes. 
The apostolic party, the friends of Don 
Carlos, naturally were hostile tu the Queen 
from the fact that the recent marriage 
rendered the prospects of his succession 
somewhat precarious. The favor shown 
by the Queen to liberals served to increase 
this hostility. Spain was now divided 
into two factions, one of the absolutists 
and clergy, headed by Don Carlos, the 
other of the liberals and moderates, who 
supported the Queen. 

At her solicitation the law of Philip V., 
adopted in 1713, limiting the succession 
to the crown to male heirs, was repealed, 
and the pragmatic sanction of March 29, 
1830, issued, by which it was decreed that 
the throne should descend to the eldest 
child of Ferdinand and Maria Christina, 
of whatever sex. The Queen was preg- 
nant at the time, and the birth of the young 
heir was anxiously awaited by the whole 
nation. On the 10th of October, 1830, 
the Queen was delivered of a daughter, 
afterwards sovereign of Spain from 1833 
to 1868 under the title of Isabella IT. 
The news was received with regret; evil 
furebodings filled the land, and all the 
horrors of a war of succession seemed im- 
minent. The birth of a son would have 
obviated all difficulty; his title would 
have been unquestioned ; but the succes- 
sion of an infant daughter, contrary to the 
long established law, seemed certain to be 
disputed by the Carlists. 

Alarmed at the prospect of civil war, 
the King, during a nearly fatal illness, 
was persuaded to annul his decree and re- 


store the old law; but the influence of 


the Queen once more prevailed, and the 
vacillating monarch again promulgated 
the pragmatic sanction, and confirmed his 
daughter Isabella as his successor, Don 
Carlos refused to acknowledge the claims 
of his niece, and maintained resolutely his 
right of succession in case Ferdinand died 
without male heirs. Court jealousies and 
intrigues finally procured his banishment, 
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and he retired into Portugal, where the 
news of the death of the King and the as- 
sumption of the regency by Maria Chris- 
tina, in the name of the infant Queen Is- 
abella If., reached him svon after his ar- 
rival. ‘The Carlists rose against the gov- 
ernment in various provinces, but all the 
resources of the kingdom were in the re- 
geat’s hands; an army of one hundred 
and ten thousand men, commanded by of- 
ficers experienced and faithful to her in- 
terests, the navy, all the strategic posi- 
sitions and strongholds, the treasury, were 
under her control; moreover, France, 
England, and Portugal supported Isabel- 
la’s pretensions. Don Carlos, it is true, 
was recognized as sovereign hy the Pope 
and the eastern powers; but they were 
distant and lukewarm allies, and he was 
without money or men, and in exile. 
Nevertheless he advanced to the frontiers 
with two hundred followers, and made a 
feeble attempt to unite himself with his 
partisans in Spain. Compelled to flee, he 
wandered through Portugal, accompanied 
by his wife and a few attendants, hotly 
pursued by the Queen's troops under Ro- 
dil. Privations of every description were 
endured, and many times he narrowly es- 
caped capture. His baggage fell into the 
hands of his pursuers, and the royal party 
were left with only the clothes they wore. 
On one occasion, tired with their day’s 
march, they halted at a little village; the 
attendants, worn out with fatigue, threw 
themselves on the ground and were speed- 
ily asleep. The royal ladies, loath to dis- 
turb them, forthwith prepared with their 
own hands their seanty evening meal. 
Finally, rescued from his eager pursuers 
by the interference of the English embas- 
sy, he found means to escape to England, 
where he arrived in June, 1834. Imme- 
diately on his arrival he was waited upon 
by Lord Palmerston, who sought to in- 
duce him to withdraw his claim upon the 
Spanish throne in consideration of a hand- 
some pension. This proposal he indig- 
nantly rejected. 

But the golden opportunity to secure 
his ancestral throne had passed. Had 
Don Carlos during the last few years of 
his brother's life mingled more in poli- 
tics, and used every endeavor to baffle 
Maria Christina’s intrigues, his success 
might have been assured, and he might 
have grasped the power fast falling from 
Ferdinand’s hands. But, averse to all po- 
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litical intrigues, he was content to trust 
his cause to the loyalty of the people. Or 
at the death of Ferdinand, had he pos- 
sessed military talent and decision, a bold 
invasion of Spain, while the nation was 
yet wavering between the two claimants, 
might have won over to his interests the 
more lukewarm generals, and turned the 
tide of victory in his favor. Irreso- 
lution and timidity proved his ruin. 
All hope of the Carlists was not extin- 
guished by the flight of the King; the 
mountaineers of the north still maintain- 
ed the cause of Charles V., and under 
that title Don Carlos was proclaimed in 
the Basque provinces. For a leader they 
had the gallant Zumalacarregui, a gener- 
al whose military talent was of a high or- 
der, whose achievements won the admira- 
tion of all Europe, and whom the Duke 
of Wellington pronounced to be ‘* one of 
the most surprising captains of any age.”’ 
Out of an undisciplined horde of peas- 
anis, destitute of arms, ammunition, and 
supplies, he formed an army capable of 
defeating in succession four of the ablest 
officers Spain could boast. 

The Basque provinces, situated in the 
north of Spain, in the rugged districts of 
the Pyrenees, have been inhabited from 
time immemorial by a people singular in 
their language, customs, and character ; 
Carthaginian, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, 
Spanish, and French invasions have not 
obliterated their original characteristics. 
Their valor and spirit were known to the 
Romans; in their obstinate resistance to 
the invasien of Metellus, the inhabitants 
of one town killed their wives and children 
and salted their bodies for food in order 
to prolong their defence. Charlemagne 
was overwhelmed by them in his passage 
through the Pyrenees at the famous pass 
of Roncesvailes. The prowess of Roland 
and his gallant knights availed nothing 
against their fierce attack. Hardy and 
brave, simple and virtuous, they have 
been distinguished for their patriotism 
and love of liberty. Under their fue- 
ros or written constitutions, granted by 
old Spanish kings, they have enjoyed 
many of the privileges of self-government. 
This ancient people, conservative in their 
feelings and attached to the old Spanish 
monarchy, naturally favored Don Carlos ; 
earnest Catholics, they were taught by 
their priests to regard his cause as an af- 
fair cf religion, and they rallied to his 
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standard with fanatical zeal. The un- 
wise attempts of the Queen to annul their 
still further excited their ar- 
dor, and, led by their brave commander, 
Zumalacarregui, they soon proved a for- 
midable foe to the Christinos, as the ad- 
herents of the Queen Regent were called. 
Want of arms and ammunition was their 
great hindrance, but this deficiency was 
gradually supplied by seizures from te 
enemy; the lack of ammunition neces- 
sitated the use of the bayonet, and in 
the hands of the vigorous mountaineers 
this deadly weapon became the terror of 
their foes. Their sudden and fierce at- 
tack and rapid retreat to their rocky fiast- 
nesses disconcerted the Christinos, and 
their thorough knowledge of the moun- 
tain paths enabled them to appear unex- 
pectedly at some weak point, and quickly 
withdraw with their booty. 

At the earnest solicitation of Zumala- 
earregui, Don Carlos determined to join 
his loyal subjects in Spain. But his 
journey thither was a difficult one. A 
treaty, known as the quadruple alliance, 
had been made between France, England, 
Spain, and Portugal, to defend the pre- 
tensions of Queen Isabella, and any at- 
tempt to leave England or travel through 
France would be hindered. <A disguise 
was resolved upon. Passports, under the 
names of Sorez and Sanbot, were procured 
for Don Carlos and his attendant, and 
vigilance was disarmed by the announce- 
ment that the Prince was confined to his 
house by illness, Seeretly leaving his 
residence, he proceeded to a Frenchman's 
house in Welbeck street, where a lady cut 
off his moustache and dyed his hair; his 
disguise completed, he travelled rapidly 
to Paris. There, in the Place Louis XV., 
he met and exchanged salutations with 
his cousin Louis Philippe, but fortunate- 
ly was not recognized. Amused at the 
occurrence, the Prince whispered to his 
companion, ‘* My worthy cousin of Or- 
leans does not suspect that I am travers- 
ing his dominions without his leave, and 
am preparing to tear up with the point 
of my sword his treaty of the quadruple 
alliance.”* 

His arrival in the Basque country was 
the signal for enthusiastic rejoicings. 
But his presence added little to the suc- 
cess of his cause. His tastes were never 
warlike, and with his crowd of priests and 
civilians he impeded rather than promoted 
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the operations of Zumalacarregui. Rodil, 
his former pursuer in Portugal, now the 
commander uf the Christinos, made every 
effort to capture the Prince. Often ex- 
posed to imminent danger, he was obliged 
to endure the severest hardships. The 
rugged heights of the Pyrenees, the hid- 
ing place of his hardy followers, afforded 
a safe retreat for him when closely press- 
ed. On one occasion the Christinos had 
occupied the four outlets of a valley where 
the Prince had taken refuge attended by 
only fifty men. Discovering their posi- 
tion, the King and his chamberlain as- 
sumed the disguise of peasants and took 
shelter in the forest, while Eraso and the 
others, among whom were two servants 
wearing the dress of the King and his 
chamberlain, forced their way, sword in 
hand, through the enemy’s lines, and, 
galloping to a neighboring village, rang 
the bells, as if in token of the King’s es- 
cape; the Christinos, deceived by the 
stratagem, left the passes and hastened to 
the village in pursuit. Eraso mean- 
while returned to his master and bore 
him by a difficultroad over a fearful pre- 
cipice to a place of safety. ‘The brilliant 
triumphs of Zumalacarregui caused the 
greatest alarm to the government. All 
attempts to subjugate this obstinate foe 
were baffled by the genius of their leader 
and the difficult nature of the country ; 
the cruelties practised by the Christinos 
upon the people of the Basque provinces 
had no other effect than to cause Carlist 
reprisals, and the war became more san- 
guinary than is usual even in civil strife ; 
every prisoner taken by either party was 
shot. Had the life of Zumalacarregui 
been spared, Don Carlos might have final- 
ly entered Madrid as a sovereign; but 
in the midst of their victorious career the 
Carlists were checked by the death of their 
chief. He was wounded at the siege of 
Biscay, and died a few days after, on the 
23d of June, 1835. 

Soon after the death of Zumalacarregui, 
the British Legion, a body of troops 10,000 
strong, recruited in England, arrived in 

Spain, and took the field against Don 
Carlos ; with their assistance the Chris- 
tinos under Espartero gained important 
advantages, and the fortunes of the Carl- 
ists began to decline. They still fought 
bravely and determinedly against the 
turning tide, but their general, Cabrera, 
though an able officer, lacked the talent 
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of Zumalacarregui, whose loss was a 
death-blow to their cause. In the spring 
of 1837, Don Carlos, induced by assur- 
ances from his partisans in Madrid that 
his presence there would be the signal of 
an insurrection in his favor, commenced a 
bold march through Spain to Madrid. 
This daring enterprise was partly due to 
the utter exhaustion of the Basque prov- 
inces, and the energetic movement of 
the Christinos upon the Carlist lines. Re- 
verses attended the expedition from the 
start; and though the population along 
the line of march manifested much enthu- 
siasm in their cause, Madrid remained 
faithful to the Queen. Dissensions final- 
ly caused their utter ruin, and Don Car- 
los withdrew discomfited to the north. 
With this defeat the war was practically 
ended. Some few efforts were made by 
the Carlist chiefs in the Basque provinces 
to retrieve their fortune ; but in 1840 Ca- 
brera retired broken-hearted into France, 
and the sway of Isabella was acknowl- 
edged throughout Spain. 

In August, 1839, Don Carlos himself, 
closely pressed by Espartero, crossed the 
frontier and entered France; but he es- 
caped captivity at the hands of his coun- 
trymen only to become the prisoner of his 
cousin Louis Philippe. At Bayonne he 
surrendered himself to the French author- 
ities, and was sent to the ancient city of 
Bourges in the centre of France. Here 
he remained under the surveillance of the 
government for eight years; a captive 
indeed, but enjoying all the privileges 
and honors due to royalty. 

Surrounded by his family and a few de- 
voted adherents, who shared his exile, he 
lived a quiet and uneventful life, main- 
taining in his household, however, all the 
pomp and ceremonial of the ancient Span- 
ish court. In 1845, deeming further ef- 
fort vain, and desiring to regain his lib- 
erty, he formally relinquished his claim 
in favor of his eldest son, Don Carlos, the 
Count of Montemolin. The following 
year he went to England, and in 1847, as- 
suming the modest title of Count of Mo- 
lina, he took up his residence in Trieste, 
where he remained in strict retirement 
till his death in 1855. Although not 
gifted with the talents requisite to win 
his way to the throne, Don Carlos pos- 
sessed many virtues. His private life 


was above reproach, and as a father and 
husband he was kind and considerate 
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Many traits of his character would have 
become him as @ king, had fortune allot- 
ted him the crown. He left three sons : 
Don Carlos Luis Maria Fernando, gener- 
ally known as the Count of Montemolin ; 
Don Juan, the father of the present pre- 
teuder; and Ferdinand. 

Don Carlos, the second pretender, born 
January 31, 1818, became by the renun- 
ciation of 1845 heir to the disappuinted 
hopes of his father. At the time when 
he assumed this unprofitable inheritance, 
endeavors were made to unite the two 
branches of the Spanish royal family by 
a marriage between the young pretendor 
and his cousin, Queen Isabella, who was 
just becoming of marriageableage. This 
scheme, although it met with opposi- 
tion at the Spanish court, was favored by 
the pretender himself, and in 1846 he is- 
sued a proclamation calling upon his 
countrymen to rally to his standard and 
support his claims to the Queen’s hand. 
This warlike method of wooing was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful; a few disturbances 
occurred in the Basque provinces, but they 
were easily suppressed, and the Queen 
married her cousin Francisco de Asis. 

In 1849 the Carlists were once more !n 
aris under their old chief Cabrera, and 
were again reduced to submission. The 
Count of Montemolin, while attempting 
to pass through France in disguise, to 
jvin in the insurrection, was arrested 


and confined several days in the castle of 


Perpignan. Hopeless as seemed his 
cause, the pretender was not disposed to 
abandon his claims, and in 1860 Spain 
was yet again disturbed by his efforts. 
He had won over to his interests Gen, 
Ortega, the Spxnish commander at the 
Balearic Isles, and with him arranged 
plans to plant the standard of revolt once 
more in the northern provinces. With- 
out informing his men of his destination 
and project, Ortega embarked with 3,000 
men from Majorea, and on the Ist of 
April landed at the mouth of the Ebro. 
Joined by the pretender and his brother 
Ferdinand, he marched toward Tortosa. 
On the way his troops murmured and de- 
manded to know upon what service they 
were engaged. Ortega, finding threats 
and persuasion vain, avowed his purpose 
and called on his troops to support the 
cause of Charles VI. A unanimous shout 
of ** Live the Queen !’’ was the answer to 
this appeal ; and Ortega, seeing further 
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efforts useless, fled at full speed, barely 
escaping with his life from his enraged 
suldiery. Afterwards captured, he was 
executed as a traitor. The Count of 
Montemolin and his brother, falling into 
the hands of the government, regained 
their liberty only by renouncing all claim 
to the throne; this renunciation, how- 
ever, was annulled when they were safely 
out of the power of the Spanish court. 
From Spain they withdrew to Trieste, 
where they both died without issue in 
January, 1861. Don Juan, the only sur- 
viving son of the first Don Carlos, sue- 
ceeded to his brother’s claims. He made 
no endeavors to advance his cause by 
force, but, perceiving the temper of the 
times but little disposed to absolutism, 
issued manifestoes promising liberal re- 
forms and every possible benefit to the 
Peninsula, should the Spanish nation ac- 
cept him as its sovereign. These tempt- 
ing offers, however, gained him few par- 
tisans, and in 1868 he resigned his title 
to the throne to his eldest son, Don Car- 
los, Duke of Madrid. 

This prince, born at Venice, March 29, 
1848, is the present pretender. His 
mother was an Austrian princess, and he 
was educated at the Military Academy in 
Vienna. He married, in 1867, Marguerite 
de Bourbon, daughter of Charles III., 
Duke of Parma, and niece of the Count of 
Chambord, and has three children. The 
revolution of September, 1868, by which 
Queen Isabella was driven from the 
throne, again excited the Carlists to ac- 
tion, and during the year 1869 symptoms 
of revolt began to appear in the Basque 
country, and Don Carlos himself was ac- 
tive in promoting his cause. In Februa- 
ry, 1870, the outbreak came; Carlist 
bands appeared in various parts of the 
northern provinces, and the insurrection 
assumed more formidable proportions as 
the season advanced. Don Carlos, with 
all the ardor of youth, hastened to the 
scene of the conflict, but while passing 
through France with an Austrian pass- 
port, under the name of the Marquis of 
Alcantara, was arrested by the French of- 
ficials and sent under escort to Switzer- 
land. The revolt, however, was unsuec- 
cessful; in September several Carlist 
bands surrendered, or were defeated, and 
by the close of the year the authority of 
the government was reéstablished. 

But the struggle did not cease, politi 
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cally at least; although worsted in the 
battle-field, the adherents of the exiled 
prince continued the contest in the politi- 
cal arena. Finally, after the spring elec- 
tions of 1872, a manifesto from Don Car- 
los summoned, as by a trumpet call, his 
faithful followers to the field of battle. 
In this proclamation, dated April 8, he 
protested against the late elections, denied 
the legality of the Assembly and the gov- 
ernment, and announced his purpose to 
protest henceforth only in the field. The 
Carlist members elect, thirty-eight in 
number, refused to take their seats, and 
the devoted Basques rose again in arms 
throughout Navarre, Guipuzeoa, Leon, 
Huesca, and other provinces, amid cries 
of ** Viva Carlos VII.!’? With such en- 
thusiasm did they rally to his standard, 
that by the end of April the insurgents 
numbered fifteen thousand, and the revolt 
spread to twenty of the forty-nine provin- 
ces of Spain. General Diaz de Rada was 
their commander-in-chief, and on assum- 
ing command he issued a stirring appeal. 

On the 2d of May Don Carlos entered 
Spain, and was received at the frontier by 
General Rada; the Basques welcomed 
him as their sovereign, and bis arrival 
was celebrated by the ringing of bells and 
by every token of rejoicing. 

Meanwhile King Amadeus, and the 
government at Madrid, had not been dil- 
atory in their movements. Marshal Ser- 
rano was sent to the north with twenty 
thousand men, and on the 5th of May the 
Carlists were surprised and defeated by 
General Moriones at Oroquista. This 
misfortune checked the revolt, and Don 
Carlos, hard pressed by his pursuers, es- 
caped with a small escort into France. 
Soon after, Marshal Serrano concluded, at 
Amorevieta, a convention with some of 
the rebel chiefs, by which many of the 
Carlists laid down their arms under prom- 
ise of pardon. This, together with fur- 
ther successes of the government troops, 
caused the prospects of Don Carlos rapid- 
ly to decline. But the Carlists, though 
vanquished, were not discouraged, and in 
the mountains bands of armed insurgents 
still upheld the cause of the pretender. 
General Rada, dismissed from the su- 
preme command, was succeeded by Don 
Alfonso, a brother of Don Carlos. 

In the spring of this year (1873) the 
slumbering rebellion again awoke to activ- 
ity; fifteen thousand men were soon in 
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arms against the government, and in May 
Don Carlos returned to Navarre and as- 
sumed command of a brave and enthusi- 
astic army, resolved to conquer or die in 
his defence. As of old, the Basque prov- 
inces are thoroughly Carlist; inspired by 
their priests, the mountaineers are ardent 
partisans of the exiled princes. 

The Carlists suffer from lack of arms 
and supplies ; ill fed, and often shoeless 
and shirtless, they are poorly provided 
with ammunition, and until recently 
have been almost destitute of artillery ; 
the bayonet, as in the times of the first 
pretender, is their most formidable weap- 
on. But their perfect knowledge of the 
mountain paths, their frugal and temper- 
ate habits of life, and, more than all, their 
enthusiastic if not fanatical devotion to 
‘* Dios, Patria y Rey,’’ render them a 
difficult and dangerous foe to the Spanish 
government. General Elio is at present 
their chief officer, and among his subordi- 
nates are Dorregaray, Ollo, Espina, Rada, 
Perula, leaders well trained in their guer- 
rilla warfare, 

Of the justice of the claims of the Carl- 
ist princes one can judge best by exam- 
ining the Spanish law of succession. Un- 
doubtedly the custom of the ancient mon- 
archy permitted the female line to suc- 
ceed to the throne in default of male 
heirs. But Philip V., the founder of 
the Bourbon dynasty, established in 
Spain a modification of the Salic law, 
by which the right of female succes- 
sion was restricted to cases where there 
was a complete failure of male heirs both 
in the direct and collateral lines. It is 
under this statute that the family of Don 
Carlos claim the throne, regarding the 
alteration in the law of succession made 
by Ferdinand VIT. in 1830 as null and 
void, Don Carlos represents in Spain 
absolutism and ultramontanism, the same 
ideas that the Count of Chambord, the 
Bourbon claimant to the French throne, 
represents in France, and that the pretend- 
ers of the Stuart line represented in Eng- 
land. Asin the case of the English pretend- 
ers, the misfortunes and gallant struggles 
of the Carlist princes have excited sympa- 
thy and interest ; but their succession to 
the throne would be a bar to progress in 
Spain, although any stable government 
would seem to be a blessing to that dis 
tracted country. 

Tueopore P. Apams. 





A FEAST OF BLOOD. 


HE Western savage who walks the 
streets of German university towns, 

or lingers in the beer gardens and concert 
rooms, who takes an undemonstrative 
interest in the quaint customs and odd 
people that he sees, and has a smattering 
of the language sufficient to be of occa- 
sional assistance to his eyesight, soon 
comes to distinguish among the crowd of 
suldiers, peasants, tradesmen, noblemen, 
and others, a particular class of young 
fellows, having a sort of semi-military 
bearing, dressed in high boots and tiny 
round caps, with a parti-colored ribbon 
passing from the shoulder to the hip. 
They are, in general, rough of feature, 
muddy of complexion, stolid of expres- 
sion; nearly all are ugly; half have pale 
sandy hair brushed back over their ears ; 
half, hair bushy and matted, incapable 
of brushing any way; a large proporticn 
are spectacled, and more still are seamed, 
in various parts of their faces, with 


straight, narrow scars, an inch to four 


inches long. They seem very proud of 
these scars, the savage observes. 

These young men are the vanguard of 
the age—they are German corps students. 
They are members of an order, nobody 
knows how old. Their greatest and 
grandest grandfathers wore the same 
caps, the same boots, the same ribbons, 
and the same scars. They belong to vari- 
ous ‘* Kneipe’’—societies; have their 
‘* Kneipe rooms’’ wherein they assemble 
to drink beer, to smoke, to sing, and to 
discuss their affairs. They represent the 
aristocracy of the University; they lord 
it over the townspeople, meet your eye 
with haughtiness and assurance, and 
maintain an eternal feud with the soldiery 
on the question of social supremacy. The 
latter usually get the better, but not al- 
ways. An officer of a regiment quartered 
in Freiburg once challenged a student, 
and shot him. Next morning he receiv- 
ed a thousand challenges—one from each 
student in the University. The odds 
against his shooting them all were too 
unpleasantly large ; the regiment was re- 
moved from the town, leaving the stu- 
dents masters of the situation 


But pistol duels are very much the ex- 
ception. Your German student's proper 
weapon is the Schliiger—a narrow strip 
of soft steel, made razor-sharp for some 
sixteen inches down from the squared-off 
point, and heavily hilted, like a Scotch 
claymore. The Schlager is the life of the 
corps system; the corps student talks, 
eats, sleeps, drinks Schliiger. It forms 
his code of honor, is the foundation of his 
social standing and renown. Strange, 
muses the Western savage, that an over- 
grown lancet should maintain unimpair- 
ed, during hundreds of years, the Vi- 
tality of an institution whose life-blood 
had else scarcely circulated at all. The 
element of adventure, of danger—literally 
the seal of blood—has proved stronger 
than laws, constitutions, principles, or 
anything else, to bind these young fellows 
together from age to age. A mutual 
nose-slitting organization outlasts dynas- 
ties. 

But are not duels—even Schliiger duels 
—illegal? demands the savage. Yes, and 
so are prize fights at home, and the law is 
no less efficiently maintained. Caught 
fighting, it goes hard with the intrepid 
duellist, as of old with the detected thieves 
of Sparta. But let him appear next 
morning in the lecture room with a strip 
of black court-plaster from nose to ear— 
the Professor tips him a sober wink, and 
condoles with him that he should have 
wielded his razor with so unsteady a 
hand. Among his fellow students his 
standing is high in proportion as his 
scars are many. He seeks not to hide 
them ; rather, lest they heal too smooth- 
ly, he will caution the surgeon to sew 
them up loosely, and will drink deep and 
sleep little for a week thereafter. A cer- 
tain dauntiess hero, who had had his 
cheek ripped open from the corner of the 
mouth to the ear, laying all the teeth 
bare, drank himself into insensibility the 
same night, in spite of the difficulty he 
must have experienced in keeping his 
mouth from leaking! His scar serves the 
student by way of Iron Cross—perhaps 
would hardly be exchanged therefor, be- 
ing a proof beyund all controversy that 
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the wearer has shed blood, which the 
cross is not. Certainly it is a conve- 
nience to carry the record of one’s valor 
upon the countenance. You have but to 
face your enemy, and if your nose, say, 
be wanting, you shall see him tremble. 
This reminds the savage of a certain 
pleasant gentleman he has met, whose 
nose begins well but ends at right angles 
with itself. That man’s history is thrill- 
ing. A duel—slash! slash! Ha! the 
tip of his nose is gone! but where? 
where? Search,everybody! Ha! behold 
the dog! he looks suspicious—guiity. 
The dog is kicked violently—gods! the 
nose tip is disgorged ; the owner snatches 
it up—claps it on; hastily does the sur- 
geon sew it in place. It is healed and 
well again—but, alas! "twas clapped on 
upside down. 

After hearing this ghastly tale the say- 
age felt ready for anything ; and when he 
was invited to attend a duel meeting, he 
accepted greedily. It was a blue-eyed 
spring morning as he took his way to the 
Kneipe room. Down a narrow, gloomy 
street, under a dark arched doorway, 
along an unsavory passage, behold him at 
last in a contracted apartment upon the 
ground floor of a shady beer saloon. Fif- 
teen or twenty well-worn chairs, a lung, 
stout table, a rough, sanded floor. On 
the walls hang many swords—each doubt- 
less with an immortal history attached to 
it—coats-of-arms and colors, trophies, or- 
naments, photographs of members past 
and present; over all a flavor of beer, to- 
bacco, and impure air, A number of the 
Kneipe are lounging about, clad in the 
corps uniform ; two or three of them have 
dogs, looking at whose open mouths the 
savage remembers and shudders. Beer 
and cigars are hospitably proffered; the 
latter, being wise from experience, the 
guest declines ; but enters into conversa- 
tion with his host, the third president of 
the corps, a cloudy-complexioned, tangle- 
haired brigand, wearing a rough brown 
overcoat that meets the tops of his high 
boots, and, on one corner of his big bead, 
a round cap six inches in diameter. 

** How many are to participate on this 
occasion, Mr, President?’’ ‘* Five couples ; 
amoung them two of the best fighters for 
twenty miles around.’’ ‘* We shall see 
plenty of blood then?”’ The third presi- 
dent smiles grimly in assent. “ But how 
is it that so many as five couples should 
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happen to fall foul of one another at the 
same time? Is the giving of offence conta- 
gious at certain fixed seasons? the thirst 
for blood an epidemic, ruled by the zodia- 
cal signs?’’ ‘The scarred interlocutor 
laughs briefly. ‘* There is no ill-will be- 
tween the combatants, Herr Savage. "Tis 
sufficient cause of quarrel that they belong 
to rival corps. In all friendliness and good 
feeling they are sworn periodically to 
draw one another’s blood.”’ ** Is it, then, 
a condition of membership to agree tu 
fight duels?’’ ‘* But naturally,’’ says 
the host, setting down his tall beer glass. 
‘** Every few months a certain number of 
champions are matched against one an- 
other by rival corps. They fight, the 
cuts are counted, and whichever side tal- 
lies the greatest number wins the most 
glory.”’ ‘* But may not members of the 
same corps engage together?’* ‘‘ Never; 
they are brothers; blood may not flow 
between them; with masks only can they 
contend.’’ ‘“ And is there never a duel 
between genuine personal enemies—those 
who hate rather than love each other?” 
** Surely! but such come not in the regu- 
lar order of duelling ; they are an extra— 
as one says, a tidbit. “Tis long since we 
have had such a one!” The muddy com- 
plexion sighs, and swallows beer. 

But it is time we were on our way, for 
the meeting will not be in the Kneipe 
room, but two miles out into the country, 
beyond the risk of awkward interrup- 
tions. We leave the town quietly, and 
in small squads, to guard against suspi- 
cion, The savage’s companion is now a 
small, alert, talkative gentleman, nattily 
dressed, polished, entertaining ; hesmokes 
the best of cigarettes, and dawdles a slen- 
der cane between his gloved fingers. 
Though a member of the corps, he is no 
German, but a Russian baron, and speahs 
four languages better than his own. He 
enlightens the savage as to the rules and 
etiquette of the Schliger duel, in very 
blameless English. 

** You see, the seconds they must chalk 
on the floor two lines, distant apart twelve 
feet; it is between these must fight the 
principals. Each one makes hii five 
blows, then there is rest; then other five, 
and so furward. One must stay fighting 
fifteen minutes, sooner may he not cease 
—I would say, if he is not fainting from 
When finished, must they 


’ 


blood-losing. 


kiss each other brothership.’ 
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** Do the seconds fight also?’’ inquires 
his listener. 

‘*No, they must always be watching 
after, if the swords become bended, you 
know, or if there be cuts, to stop. They 
have multitudinous occupations,’’ says 
the little baron, enunciating the long 
words with great relish, and tapping the 
ash from his cigarette with a delicate lit- 
tle finger. 

So, by and by, the ensanguined plain 
is reached—the spacious dining-hall of an 
old suburban hotel. A hundred or so of 
chairs are scattered about; the floor is 
well laid with sawdust to soak up the 
gere! A goodly crowd of students are 
already present, and ever they stream in 
through the open door. The landlord is 
every where—smiling, anxivus, officious, 
hurried. He knows that should the po- 
lice appear there will be a wholesome fine 
for him to pay ; but meanwhile he will do 
his best to conciliate his guests. The lat- 
ter are all young-—-eighteen is perhaps the 
average. ‘They almost all look unhealthy ; 
there is a reminiscence of bad air, bad to- 
bacco, and sausages about them, not to 
speak of the beer. But the champions— 


they surely have exercised, lived temper- 
ately and regularly—érained, as Western 


savages have it? Not so; they are as 
muddy as the rest. The German student 
will submit with stolidity to the laying 
open of his cheek, if need be; but as ty 
walking, running, diminishing his beer, 
pretermitting his cigar—never! He is no 
race-hurse to be breathed, sweated, and 
rubbed down; but aman and a student, 
who washes his shining morning face in a 
dry towel, breathes air that has been cook- 
ed in a dozen lunys beforehand, and craw!s 
aimlessly hither and thither between 
Kneipe and lecture room. His only ex- 
ercise is Schlager practice, which devel- 
ops the wrist alone. With him the hu- 
manities of life must and shall be pre- 
served, 

There is a stir throughout the hall, for 
the first duel is about to begin. What 
are the savage’s feelings at learning that 
one of the combatants is a countryman of 
his own! Truly, civilization is becoming 
world-wide ; transplantation, and the will 
to learn, will in time uplilt us to the 
plane of the German Bursch—to the dis- 
tinction of having our noses slit. The 
American, to do him justice, might be 
mistaken for a German by an unskilful 
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eye. He looks sallow enough, and even 
suspiciously pale. Courage ! he may yet 
develop a scar equal to the best of them, 
ere he puts off the ponderous armor that is 
buckling on to him. 

An appalling matter this armor is, by 
the way. It consists of heavy pads of 
leather, protecting the whole body from 
chin to knee, and especially strong upon 
the right arm, which parries as well as 
makes all the blows. But—did any gen- 
tleman say blood? let him look on this 
and be satisfied. Here is the carnage of 
a hundred noses, the tribute of a thousand 
scalps. Gorget, cuirass, leggings, arm- 
lets, are crimsoned, spattered, stained, 
encrusted. Even the massive iron spee- 
tacles are corroded with gore. A novice 
might well be dismayed at the very put- 
ting on of such battle-harness. 

But why armor at all? If our purpose 
be to have our brother’s blood, or to ac- 
commodate him with our own, why bar 
the way with breastplates and specta- 
cles? Is it that the kernel may taste the 
sweeter fur having first to crack the shell 
—‘* bust,’’ as we put it, ‘* the crust ’’? 
is it to prolong the strife for the specta- 
tor’s benefit? or to raise the combatants’ 
gory thirst, by long baffling, to the most 
ungovernable pitch? or what ? 

Nothing of this: to understand the ar- 
mor, we must fathom him who wears it 
He is a philosopher. Is it not more hon- 
orable—so he argues—to lose a hundred 
noses, had one so many, than once to lose 
the power of losing them? What good 
to me are sears if Lam in my grave? 
Shall the most elevated of pastimes be 
degraded into a means of bringing all 
pastimes to an end? I will cut off my 
brother’s nose, his ear, his hair—deface 
him forever, and the more the better, for 
both of us; but his life I will not cut off; 
and therefore we will wear armor, and 
cut and parry for the head only. This is 
logic which the savage cannot answer; 
and besides, the combatants are facing 
each other, and ready to fall to. 

The chairman of the meeting, vesting 
in himself the heraldic office of old time, 
steps forward and enunciates the formu- 
las of introduction and defiance. He 
ceases ; the seconds lead their men, stiff 
and post-like in their armor, within the 
chalked lines. Guard! the four swords 
ure crossed fora moment. Los! the see- 
onds lower theirs, and the duel begins. 
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The fighting attitude of your civilized 
dueilist is peculiar. Right side forward, 
knees straight, feet twelve inches apart. 
Right arm raised over and in front of the 
head, the elbow bent outwards; the 
Schliiger, slanting down toward the left, 
completes an arch. The arm is never 
moved ; it is the guard, and upon its be- 
ing in precisely the proper position de- 
pends the wholeness of its owner’s skin. 
The cuts are made entirely by the turn 
of the wrist, the ohject being to over- 
reach your adversary’s guard, and slice 
his countenance with the lower end of 
your sword-blade. 

At first—before the blood begins to 
flow—the contest is not awe-inspiring to 
the untutored savage. Holding their left 
hands behind them, the champions clash 
away from the right wrist. The cuts are 
given in rapid alternation, the ‘‘ recover ”’ 
being instantaneous; cut and recover 
take just one second by the watch. The 
blades strike flat on the padded guard, 
and bend over toward the heads, but do 
not quite reach the skin yet. Flap-flap! 
flap-flap !—first one and then the other. 
Shutting his eyes and abstracting his 
mind from the present scene for a mo- 
ment, the savage can fancy himself once 
more in the back yard of his boyhood's 
home, where Michael and Bridget are 
beating carpets. Flap-flap! flap-flap! 
—carpet-beating for all the world ! 

Now comes the first pause ; no casual- 
ty as yet. Seconds, support the weary 
right arms of your principals, and 
straighten out the blades of their swords, 
for the soft steel is already bent out of 
shape. Our American looks rather more 
hopeful ; he intends te do execution in 
the next round. The countenance of his 
adversary, a veteran at the business, is 
inscrutable. Never mind; it will become 
open enough, let us hope, ere all is done! 

Time, gentlemen! Guard, again. Los! 
off you go. Flap-flap! flap-flap! Sud- 
denly the seconds interpose their swords. 
Somebody thought the American was 
touched. He is putin a chair, and his 
thick hair pulled over and examined in a 
way that reminds us of the monkey’s cage 
in the Zoological Gardens. No find, how- 
ever; it was a false alarm, and the com- 
hat continues. Now we begin to feel ex- 
cited ! 

He has caught it this time, and no mis- 
take! Saw you that lock of hair jump 
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into the air, as if suddenly declaring in- 
dependence? It fails, but not sooner 
than the red blood rushes out-of-doors, 
and floods one side of our countryman’s 
face. He looks surprised, and somewhat 
disconcerted ; but, so keen are the blades, 
the cut is at first scarcely felt—the blood 
precedes the pain. He is led tu a chair, 
and cold water and sponges are freely ap- 
plied fur a minute or two ; then he must 
stand up again, his fifteen minutes not 
being up, and continue the sanguinary 
contest. We fancy the Indian fibre in 
him has been touched ; he wants to take 
ascalp too. His guard seems more se- 
cure, his wrist more supple. Neverthe- 
less, the first seven and a half minutes 
elapse without further incident. There 
is an intermission of a few minutes for 
sponging, discussion, and smoking ; bet- 
ting there is none among the vanguards 
of civilization. Presently the men take 
their places again. The American’s head 
is beginning to feel a little sore and stiff. 
He is a most ghastly object—the blood 
running continually over his face, drip- 
ping down on his gorget and leggings, 
or spattering to the floor, where it is ea- 
gerly absorbed by the sawdust. Will he 
succeed in squaring accounts with that 
stolid antagonist of his? The savage, 
untutored though he be, is bound to con- 
fess he hopes so ! 

Ha! it is done, sure enough. There 
was a slight extra turn of the wrist, or 
an almost imperceptible wavering of the 
guard ; our countryman’s sword caught 
just beneath his opponent’s right nostril, 
and made a clear are across the cheek- 
bone to the ear. The stolid gentleman 
blanches, as well he may; the sword bit 
to the bone. He is led to his chair, under 
which is soon formed quite a respectable 
blood-puddle. Will the fight go on? 
No, the men are both faint. Hand them 
over to the surgeons to be sewn up, and 
let us have the next pair. More blood! 
more blood! We are impatient of delay. 

The next pair, however, are a disap- 
pointment; they are mere boys, and either 
cannot or will not flesh their maiden 
swords. They beat the carpet monoto- 
nously for their quarter of an hour, then 
exchange a bloodless kiss and are disarm- 
ed. The contemptuous pity of the assem- 
bly follows them; but the excitement re- 
vives again at the sight of the third two 
who face each other, clad in the crimson 













































ed armor of their predecessors. They are 
consuminate masters of theart. Both are 
short, both stout; but one has a round, 
raddy face, and black, wiry, fuzzy hair ; 
the other is sandy, pale, phlegmatic, with 
a manner business-like and serious. What 
adds to the interest, the dark man fights 
with his left hand; but the phlegmatic, 
having ‘‘ seen him befure,”’ is not discon- 
certed. So the carpet-beacing begins 
right briskly, and the stranger from the 
West remarks a vigor, snap, dexterity—a 
strength and quickness, decidedly in con- 
trast with what has gone before. Bru- 
nette looks wicked; he half lifts himself 
from his feet as he delivers the stroke. 
Phlegmatic raises his eyebrows spasmodi- 
cally as he reaches over his adversary’s 
guard. So far, neither can get the better 
of the other. 

The duel has lasted five minutes. The 
excitement is at its height, for it is plain 
that if a cut be given, it will be no trifle. 
Hark! what means that commotion? 
that hurried foot upon the staircase with- 
out? that ominous murmur below, soon 
spreading on frightened wings to all as- 
sembled? The police! the police! they 
are coming—they are near—they are al- 
ready at the door downstairs ! 

The landlord flies into the room. ‘* Mein 
Gott! Potztausend! Donnerwetter! meine 
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Herren, be only quick ! *’ supplicates he. 
Some brave man, whose presence of mind 
even this awful moment disconcerts not, 
seizes upon the whole sheaf of twenty 
Schliigers, and crash! through the win- 
dow they go, taking half the sash with 
them. The wounded are hurried out of 
sight—down cellar—up garret—any- 
where! and bowls, sponges, surgeons 
vanish with them. More sawdust for the 
floor here! Bring tables, bring beer. 
Sit down, gentlemen students. We are 
assembled for a peaceful drunk—no 
thought of arms and blood in any of our 
hearts. So—it is well. Let the police 
enter. Our brothers’ blood will not cry 
out against us. We are safe. 

Safe enough, truly, for it was a false 
alarm. ‘There are no police within two 
miles of us. Fellow Burschen, the exer- 
cises of the morning, temporarily sus- 
pended, will be resumed. The charge 
for broken glass will be shared equally by 
all present. The wounded heroes at pres- 
ent in retirement are summoned to reap- 
pear. Before the tables are removed, the 
following toast is proposed ; ‘‘ The Ger- 
man Students’ Schliiger Duel: Long may 
it keep alive in their hearts the heroic 
spirit of their forefathers!’’ Drink out, 
Burschen! as you are heroes, no heel- 
taps ! 

JuLian HawTHORNE. 








THE AERONAUT. 


HE airy bark, its master waiting, 
Swings restless on an airy main, 
And, wide its silken sails inflating, 
Pulls at the anchoring chain. 


On viewless billows lightly swaying, 
It pants to cleave the soundless deep, 
And, its high impulse obeying, 
Through heaven’s wide blue to sweep. 


Like eagle proud, whose mighty pinion 
Fetters may bind but cannot tame, 

Ceaseless it chafes against dominion, 
Ceaseless its upward aim. 


And he on this strange voyage starting, 
Lone wanderer of the trackless height 
What but the spirit’s latest parting 


Can match his daring flight? 














































THE AERONAUT. 






He to no shores his course is bending, 
No busy ports before him rise : 

He floats upon a sea unending, 
The sailor of the skies— 





A sea whose cliffs, now dark, now beaming, 
Each veering zephyr builds or mars, 

Bridged by an arch of sevenfuld gleaming, 
And islanded with stars. 


From his aérial watch beholding, 
As like a leaflet he is whirled, 
Silence and space alone enfolding, 

He sees this distant world. 


He sees confused the hills and valleys, 
Dwindled and shrunk the ample plains, 
The ocean but a sapphire chalice, 
The rivers silver veins ; 


The winding course of linked sierras, 

Like some huge serpent’s uncoiled rings ; 
And, swooping from the rocky terrace, 

The cataract’s sunlit wings. 


To him vast towers and cities splendid, 
Column and dome majestic piled, 

Are glittering spots, uncertain blended— 
The playthings of a child. 


He sees the storms beneath him gather, 
Watches the wrinkled lightnings fall, 

And, canopied in cloudless ether, i 
Rides high above them all, 


A speck amid the light eternal, 
As up the crysta! dome he flies. 
Well might it seem the path supernal, 
That leads to Paradise. 


Spirit, that now within me chained 
Longest to soar at liberty, 

Soon shall thy powers be unrestrained, 
And thou at length be free 


And when, no longer here enshrouded, 
But bathed in the empyrean clear, 

Thou lookest back from heights unclouded, 
On this thy mortal sphere, 


Its scenes no longer shall allure thee, 
Its faded joys no more invite : 

Far, far beneath, the storm-cloud’s fury 
Above the perfect light. 


Evizaseti Sin 
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TRAVEL. 

Ir is fine for us stay-at-homes to eulo- 
gize travel. For myself, je suis casanier— 
once billeted in a place, I don’t budge ; 
but the uses of travel, and of contact with 
divers men and manners, are as clear 
as when Horace proclaimed them. Em- 
erson, who has often decried travel, re- 
turns from his second or third European 
tour, to tell his countrymen what inter- 
esting things may be found in Egypt. 
Why, asks Sarcey, do Frenchmen alone 
among Europeans omit a tour from a lib- 
eral education? This fancy for staying 
at home has not always been a trait of 
Frenchmen, since from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth century they were famous 
for adventurous exploits; their travellers 
and missionaries were then found in every 
quarter of the globe, while up toa few 
generations ago every whipper-snapper 
made at least the tour of France, and un- 
derstood something of its different pro- 
vinces. But travel is no longer in vogue ; 
and Parisian wits argue that as everybody 
longs to get back to dear Boulevard Mont- 
martre, it is better not to leave the place 
at all. Hence, continues Sarcey, ‘* we 
are famous throughout Europe for our ig- 
norance of foreign countries’’; whereas 
travel brings a zeal for reform, a hatred 
of routine, and a relief from the supersti- 
tion of regarding one’s nombril as the cen- 
tre of the universe. 

I chanced the other day to look overa 
** Goldsmith’s Popular Geography” of 
1828, an English book ‘‘ for the use of 
schools and young persons.”’ It is a 
stout, handsome volume of seven hundred 
and fifty octavo pages, whereof seven hun- 
dred and twenty-five are taken up with 
the description of countries, and seventy 
of these with the Western Hemisphere, 
whereas Asia occupies two hundred and 
fifty-eight. Of these seventy pages, 
thirty-two treat of South America, eigh- 
teen of Mexico and the West Indies, 
twenty-fohr of Canada, and six of the 
United States—six out of seven hundred 
and twenty-five pages, while seven times 
as many are afforded to Caubul alone! 

What is in these half dozen pages? 
Well, ‘* When young, American women 


are generally beautiful, and particularly 
at Philadelphia; but after twenty they 
begin to lose their fresh color and teeth, 
and at twenty-five many of them would 
pass for Europeans of forty. They pos- 
sess, in the highest degree, the domestic 
virtues; they have more sweetness, more 
goodness, perhaps as much courage, and 
more sensibility and liberality than the 
men.’’ As for American men, ** while 
they wish to enjoy the sweets of life, they 
do not regard them as absolutely neces- 
sary; they know how to quit them, and 
travel in the woods whenever their inter- 
est requires it.’’ Then, there are few 
crimes in America—forgery is the most 
common offence. The climate and soil of 
the continent cannot have that malignant 
influence over the human mind which has 
been ascribed to them by some writers, 
with a show of reason. In public amuse- 
ments, the different classes do not mix, 
but ‘* are like the castes of the Brahmins, 
who give themselves various ridiculous 
airs. The class of servants is composed 
of poor priests, Germans, negroes, and 
mulattoes. There are great dinners, nu- 
merous tea parties, but no societies. In 
the towns, there are no ordinaries at the 
inns, but only boarding-houses, where 
every want may be supplied at an extrav- 
agant price.’ As to the climate, in the 
plains on the east of the Appalachian 
mountains the summer heats are immoder- 
ate, and in some places even ice will not 
preserve poultry or fish from putrefaction. 

Luckily, during the last half century 
Englishmen have travelled in America, 
and now know more about it. Neverthe- 
less, the first generation of travellers were 
a batch like Fawkes, Fearon, Basil Hall, 
Mrs. Trollope, Miss Martineau, Marryat, 
and Dickens. It is plain why these peo- 
ple talked nonsense—they voyaged here 
to find proofs for some political theory. 
Captain Hal.’s closing chapter of the 
** Travels in North America ’’ is the pro- 
fession of faith of an anti-reforming Tory, 
who wishes to check the tendency of his 
countrymen toward popular government. 
Even Marryat says that Miss Martineau’s 
book is ** filled with absurdities and falla- 


cies.’’ Mrs. Trollope, in the preface to 
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her silly ‘* Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” says that ‘* The chief object 
the author has had in view is to encour- 
age her countrymen to hold fast by the 
constitution that insures all the blessings 
which fluw from established habits and 
solid principles. If they forego these, 
they will incur the fearful risk of break- 
ing up their repose by introducing the 
jarring tumult and universal degradation 
which invariably follow the wild scheme 
of placing all the power of the state in 
the hands of the populace.’? Captain 
Marryat’s introduction to his ** Diary in 
America ”’ tells us (poor Peter Simple !) 
that, instead of seeing with his eyes like 
others, *‘ my remarks will be based upon 
a mure sure foundation —an analysis of 
human nature.’’ Then he frankly adds: 
‘“*The Americans insulted and annoyed 
me from nearly one end of the Union to 
the other. I am under no obligation to 
them.’’ Again he says: ‘* My object in 
sailing across the Atlantic was to ascer- 
tain what were the effects of a democratic 
form of government. I consider it most 
important that I should be able to quote 
American authorities against themselves.” 
Dickens, who flashed upon us_ twice, 
gorgeous in raiment and watch-chains, 
had certainly no profound political object 
in view. He wrote trash about the coun- 
try on his first visit because he was a 
cockney reporter whose art was carica- 
ture; and we foolishly quarrelled with 
him because he turned out to be a Dick- 
ens and not a De Tocqueville. 

But the letters of travellers commonly 
bear witness to the enlarging and enlight- 
ening influence of their pursuit. Travel 
is a tunic, giving a stimulus to eye and 
mind. Among the thousands of our coun- 
trymen at this moment summering in for- 
eign lands, the majority are comparing 
and contrasting, now to the advantage of 
** home,’ anon to its disadvantage. The 
letters of those travelling brothers and 
sisters and cousins of ours amuse and as- 
tonish us who stay beneath the old roof. 
Can this enthusiastic correspondent be the 
lazy Tom, the played-out Harry, whom 
nothing last winter would interest? Has 
the melancholy Jacques sailed east or 
south out of his blues, that he chirps so 
cheerily? Is it really the frivolous Kitty 
that is deep in Venetian art and Moorish 
history? People who dodged all aceurate 


calculations at home, fill their epistles 
from Asia and Africa with dates and 
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weights and measurements, to the frac- 
tion of an hour,an inch,an ounce. They 
tell us precisely how many stones went to 
building the tomb of Ptolemy XX., and 
the exact age of the old gentleman when 
he took possession thereof. Now we hear 
of a steeple or a statue 353} feet or yards 
high, and anon of a crypt 6,271.49 feet 
deep ; then of a floor with 973,201 tiles, 
and a table made out of 2,000 015 bits of 
mosaic ; and every paragraph is set forth 
with rods and roods and decimals and 
avoirdupois ; and we know just how many 
jewels twinkle in every one of the Sul- 
tan’s ten thousand state turbans, and the 
cost to a dot of each turban; and there 
are bills of fare sandwiched with bits of 
Byron; and it is always, ‘‘ You know, 
dear Phil, thatanno Domini 555 the Turks, 
under command of ’’——or, ‘‘ Of course 
you recall how Agrigentum ’’—the rogue! 
he did not know or remember this him- 
self the day before yesterday, when he was 
a hundred miles away from the scene he 
describes, and had not begun to cram for it 
from Murray. If I skip the lad’s meas- 
ures and tidbits of potted history, yet 
these letters from Augustus are none the 
less welcome, revealing the traveller in a 
new light—as a deep statistician and 
gauger, who till now never suspected how 
many feet went to a furlong—as an end- 
less scribbler who once had to be driven to 
answer a dinner invitation. When Au- 
gustus comes home his memory will swift- 
ly disburthen itself from guide-book de- 
tails, but will keep longer an image of 
what his eyes have seen. 

Then the trials of travel—the woes that 
our persecuted little flock of wanderers 
always endure from lost baggage or 
smashed baggage, from the rapacity of 
Boniface, from the greedy grovelling of 
John the waiter and Jenny the maid, from 
tyrannical couriers, from the irony of 
fate which has reversed the respective 
strengths of the cheese and the tea—these 
and ten thousand dire disasters are de- 
tailed by letter to us, who sympathetical- 
ly shudder or flush at each outrage and 
peril of the pilgrimage, and bless our 
stars that we dwell in a civilized land. 
‘They charged us,’’ writes Augustus, 
‘*a frane for every candie, and the mo- 
ment we reached the hotel, at dusk, they 
frantically rushed to light a dozen in the 
bedroom—a pair to every soul of us, in- 
eluding baby. Then the meanness of 
European landlords! You can fee them 




















as you would a bootblack. We were 
turned out at Trosachs because somebody 
bribed the innkeeper with a guinea to fib 
that our rooms were preéngaged. We 
were lavish at Spa, and when we had 
flung money and presents right and left, 
the landlord sneaked in with an extra 
half-frane for the use of one empty can- 
dlestick, forgotten in the previous bill.” 
The mails are loaded with such outbursts 
from indignant Americans, appealing for 
justice to the home circle. 

Sick Americans travel like locomotives. 
How these soi-disant invalids resist such 
fatigue is marvellous. Meeting one, you 
would fain exchange a friendly word, 
when presto! he is off as if shot from a 
bow, and you cannot overtake him. The 
speed at which our countrymen get across 
Europe is proverbial ; many of them do 
not so much travel as rush; they are not 
voyagers, but measurers, or inch-worms, 
as it were, who accomplish distance but 
not observation. Still, the true modern 
seven-leagued boots are the gaiters of 
some sick clergyman, who is sent out to 
rest at Hyéres for his bronchitis, by a con- 
gregation palpitating with nervous anxie- 
ty over his delicate health, or the light 
slippers of some consumptive lady who 
switches down from Norway to Sicily be- 
fore you can say Jack Robinson. 





COMFORT AND CUSTOM, 

Tue genius of Americans for discomfort 

is conspicuous these midsummer days, 
when the time has come for taking ease 
and pleasure. Nowhere a sybarite, yet at 
home the Yankee, surrounded by his gas 
pipes, water pipes, hot-air pipes, ventila- 
tors, rocking-chairs, water-coolers, furni- 
ture on wheels, acres of Kidderminster, 
and labor-saving kitchen cranks, excels 
his European brethren in many emollient 
arts and devices. It is in the street, on 
the railroad, in business life, that his in- 
capacity for comfort is manilest. See the 
trains that carry city people to hillside and 
seaside. The travellers quit their easy 
seats long before the train stops, filling 
the aisle of the car, standing there, hot, 
jammed, jolted, loaded down with bun- 
dles, bags, boxes, and babies, in order to 
get out thirty seconds sooner. Portly 
merchants, whose carriages are waiting at 
the station, and will continue to wait, 
matrons marshalling a dozen children, 
nurses with infants in arms, loafers who 
have been dawdling all day lung and 
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sighing for something to kill the time, all 
rush to economize this half minute as if it 
were the last of life—as indeed it some- 
times proves, when the leaping from the 
train begins, and some poor fellow, slip- 
ping under the still moving wheels, is 
drawn outa jelly. Ona ferry boat may 
be seen the same squeezing and swelter- 
ing, the same jumping to save time, al- 
though, having leaped ashore before the 
boat touches the bridge, the crowd will 
perhaps saunter lazily up the pier. 

Look at our ‘‘ railway feeding.’’ Near 
nightfall the train pulls up at a station. 
‘** Fifteen minutes for supper!’ yells the 
brakeman. It is ten too many. In a 
third of the ailotted time every blessed 
American of us has gulped down his share 
of nightmare in the seed. We devour it 
like Jeremy Diddler in the play, with 
overcoats and hats on, and, if any way 
possible, with a cane or umbrella thrast 
under each arm, and such other incum- 
brances as may occur to us. Surely we 
Yankees have an instinct for inconve- 
nience, because no mere industry or fore- 
thought could provide so many petty mis- 
eries for the details of everyday life as we 
spontaneously and without effort invent. 
The propensity of our countrymen to eat 
in public with their hats on, tilting upon 
the highest and most insecure stools, is 
astonishing. At the eating-houses rows 
of hot, hatted men crowd around a lunch- 
counter, while yonder are empty hat pegs, 
and a step further are empty chairs, at 
clean tables, inanairy room. The hurry, 
the deafening clatter of stone china against 
a marble slab, the chance to wear a hat 
while dining, the inherited slops and 
crumbs of one’s predecessor at the meal, 
the greasy mops of the waiters, the sharp 
elbows of one’s neighbors, the all-pervad- 
ing hot steams and smells, the mad strug- 
gle for bad food, are coveted nuisances 
that give the lunch-counter irresistible 
attractions over the tranquil table, tu 
your true American. 

The steam whistle is almost a national 
institution with us—one British editor 
styles it ** the American devil’’; still, it 
is English also, for in a late Chancery 
case, a lady at Dorking restrained her 
neighbor from assembling his workmen 
by a steam whistle, which he sounded six 
times daily (beginning at half past five in 
the morning), to the ruin of her health 
and happiness. However, an American 
landing in Liverpool marvels how quietly 
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the railway trains move in and out: one 
hotel is built over a track, and under- 
neath the traveller’s window, underneath 
his bed, dozens of trains arrive and go all 
night long, while he may dream of living 
a hundred leagues away from steam pipes, 
since he never hears one. But in our 
country, where thousands of the most 
beautiful towns and watering-places lie 
clustered around railway stations, night 
becomes hideous, and the bed a misery, 
through the senseless screeching of loco- 
motive whistles, as the engines shoot furth 
and back. ‘The steam whistle, as now 
used, is a total nuisance; for it murders 
sleep, tortures the sick, frightens horses, 
and causes a myriad runaways with great 
losses of life and property: and mean- 
while every function that it performs 
can be as well executed by a bell. Why do 
these whistles shriek across the country, 
setting their ‘* wild echoes flying,’’ when 
the road notice is, ‘** Look out for the en- 
gine when the bell rings’’? Or, at least, 
why are trains started from stations by 
whistles? Why must factories in dense 
communities wake up theirneighborhoods 
by frightful daybreak yells? Some cities 
set a penalty upon the blowing of whis- 
tles by locomotive or stationary engines, 
within the municipal limits. 

At least give us ‘‘a pitch of a few oc- 
taves lower ’’ to displace the present note 
of the whistle. Engineers now, for the 
pettiest signal, blow as if they held Ga- 
briel’s trumpet, and must raise the dead 
for judgment. A low toot on the whistle, 
a little ringing of the bell, would serve 
most of the purposes now accomplished 
by a yell like the one in Milton that tore 
hell’s conclaves. Locomotive engineers 
seem to have a restlessness which keeps 
them moving their teams forward and 
backward around stations, even when on 
no particular service; and the whistle, 
too, is their instrument of friendly greet- 
ing, whereby they hail each other in a 
professional way, as two boys passing on 
opposite sidewalks hail each other with 
mouthand fingers. This is what the peo- 
ple of Port Perry are said to suffer : 

Every few moments during the night they 


are roused from their slumbers by ear-splitting 
sounds emitted from the steam whistles. Some- 


times an engineer whose engine, is standing on 
a siding, will apparently play with the whistle 
as a child would witha toy ; at other times two 
or three engineers will be on the siding at the 
same time, and the engineers will apparer.tly 
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enter into a contest to see which can make the 
loudest noise and continue doing so for the 
greatest length of time. Then again trains are 
drilled at that point, and signals loud enough to 
be heard for miles are given to the trainmen 
only a few yards distant. 

Many such railway nuisances come to 
mind as one takes a railway ride amidst a 
stifling stench of gas and smoke from the 
vilest coal that burns, possibly varied at 
night by the sickening odor of kerosene 


lamps. During the day a rude boy flings 
into our faces his various wares. You 
are reading this week’s ‘‘ Tocsin,’’ and 


slap comes last week’s number upon 
the page; you are dozing, and the imp 
shouts ** gum-drops! ’’ in your ear; you 
lunch, and an inky newspaper is suddenly 
spread over the meal; a mother is nurs- 
ing her infant, and an octavo volume is 
projected into her lap. Nobody is secure 
from this insolent discharge of missiles— 
baby yells for the sweetmeats displayed 
before his eyes, and mamma’s migraine is 
physicked with the perfume of ham sand- 
wiches, thrust under her nose. Rare 
delicacies, like pop-corn, are beheralded by 
a circular, narrating their extraordinary 
virtues. First come the daily newspapers ; 
then the weekly ; then peanuts, followed 
by “pictorials’’; presently appears a 
list of the most worthless novels that even 
— publishes, duly succeeded by the 
books themselves, printed in sprawling 
type with ill-smelling ink on whitey- 
brown paper, wretchedly bound; then 
candies, bananas, apples, and fried oysters, 
if it be their season; then a circular of 
** Avilude, or Game of Birds,’’ headed 
‘* Please read this circular with care and 
present it to your friend—Leud what help 
you can to the Cause of Education; ’’ then 
the said *‘ avilude ’’—though nota bene 
that a pack of ordinary uneducational 
playing cards, which might really serve 
to pass the time, is never on sale; then 
comic “ monthlies,’’ full of dreariest non- 
sense and shabbiest woodcuts ; then boxes 
of bonbons, ‘‘ each and every box war- 
ranted to contain either gold, silver, or 
some valuable article of jewelry ’’ ; then 
a handbill, with the cut of Cupid among 
flowers, and the device: ‘* The delicious 
and only genuine crystal maple caramels, 
nutritious and healthful, may now be ob- 
tained of the news agent on this train. 
You will like them’’; then the only 
genuine caramels themselves, in all the 
glory of effective nutrition. 

Puitip QuILIBET. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

One of the most curious riddles of the 
human mind is this: How was it that for 
so many ages so little was done, or at- 
tempted to be done, toward the study of 
nature? How could whole races pass 
through a course of mental development, 
whole civilizations rise and pass away, to 
be succeeded by others of different intel- 
lectual types, while almost nothing was 
known of the order and truth of natural 
things? We have no explanation to offer, 
and only note the fact as one of the puz- 
zles of historic philosophy. Even yet, 
with all the mental activity manifested in 
society, and with our vaunted perfection 
of the methods of mental cultivation, the 
study of nature is still a new and strange 
thing, about which people are perplexed 
and doubtful, and at which they are still 
awkwardly fumbling. There is some- 
thing quite amazing in the fact that in 
our elaborate schemes of study, fitted to 
schools of all grades, no provision is made 
for bringing the minds of pupils and stu- 
dents into direct and systematic inter- 
course with any one branch or division of 
natural phenomena. There is, to be sure, 
a so-called science taught in schools ; but 
it is a science that is got from books and 
not from nature; and when the student 
happens to be brought face to face with 
the things he has been studying about, 
he is generally quite as much bewildered 
as if he had never heard of them. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz has commenced his school 
of natural history on Penikese Island, 
and limits it to fifty students. It seems 
as if he held it necessary to cut his con- 
nection with the world, and all its ideas 
and habits, and take a fresh start in the 
work of education; and that he has cho- 
sen an isolated island as the most suitable 
place for the experiment. His object, at 
all events, is the direct study of nature, 
and his aspiration is for such a change of 
school methods as will make this general- 
ly practicable. In his opening address to 
his class he said : 


A new direction has to be given to public ed- 
ucation. Our object is to study nature, but I 
hope I may lead you in this enterprise so that 


you will learn to read for yourselves. There is 
one thing about which I am certain—that we 
don’t begin our task by reading, by using any 
report of others concerning the objects to which 
we will turn our attention. We are, I suppose, 
all intelligent enough to open our eyes and look 
upon nature for ourselves, and we will try to 
make nature as it surrounds us its own text- 
book. If I can, I will try to make you investi- 
gators, to teach you to find out what you want 
to know for yourselves, that you may be able to 
do the same thing in other places, where you 
may have no guide. Whenever we study books 
we are one remove away from the things that we 
would be better acquainted with, Instead of 
the things themselves, we appropriate the re- 
port of somebody concerning these things; and 
if we have appropriated ever so correctly the 
substance of a book, we have yet to return to 
make a new study of the objects themselves 
whenever we turn to them, You can hardly re- 
alize how strange a student feels who has had a 
good deal of book knowledge, when he under- 
takes to study the things themselves. He feels 
as if it was an entirely new world, of which the 
best description ever given gave but a faint and 
sometimes a very incorrect idea. Our way of 
studying will be somewhat different from the in- 
struction generally given in schools. I want to 
make it so very different tac it may appear that 
there is something left to be done in the system 
adopted in our public schools, 1 think that pu- 
pils are made too much to turn their attention 
to books, and the teacher is left a simple ma- 
chine of study. That should be done away with 
among us. I shall never make you repeat what 
you have been told, but constantly ask you what 
you have seen yourselves. What I want you to 
de in order to profit by this, is to work your- 
selves. I shall turn your attention instantly in 
that direction. Don’t read or ask questions, I 
shall not answer them, as you know you must 
understand things yourselves. It is a poor ser- 
vice to render to a pupil, to give him a ready- 
made answer. I shall want you also to use the 
lens of the microscope, and also to learn the use 
of the knife. It is not a hard operation, if done 
properly. The housekeeper cuts the meat for 
her table in some way or other. The animals 
we dissect are not any more repulsive than 
many of the articles we use in the kitchen. 
Then why should you not make yourselves ac- 
quainted with the operations which are necessa- 
ry for the study of these animals? 


This is the true spirit and the true way 
to make naturalists. It is also fortunate 
for the favored fifty who are received at 
Penikese; but what of the multitudes 
who cannot get admission there? Happi- 
ly nature is wide, and everywhere rich, 
suggestive, and interesting. ‘The remot- 
est and bleakest spot is crowded with 
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wonders, if there is but the eye to see and 
the curiusity to inquire. Perhaps the 
most fascinating branch of natural histo- 
ry after all is the vegetable kingdom, and 
fur educational purposes it is in many re- 
spects superior to zoology, Its objects 
are everywhere, are inexhaustible, varied, 
and always attractive, are adapted to the 
youngest beginners and the most matured 
students, and they form the most perfect 
introduction to the great study of the sci- 
ence of life. It is a vulgar mistake that 
botany is a mere fancy study for girls. It 
is a solid and comprehensive and perfect- 
ed science, with a more precise language 
than any other, and involves no pain to 
sensitive creatures in its pursuit. It is, 
in short, that part of nature which is 
most perfectly suited to be introduced into 
education for the cultivation of the ob- 
serving and reasoning faculties, by exer- 
cise upon natural objects themselves. 
The method of studying it arranged by 
Miss Eliza A. Youmans, in her first and 
second books of botany, and in the beau- 
tiful series of botanical charts to accom- 
pany them, makes it possible for pupils 
anywhere, with teachers or without, to 
take up the subject and become familiar 
with the actual elements of the science. 
fler method of study is exactly that of 
Professor Agassiz, for she insists upon 
exercising the minds of the young con- 
stantly upon natural objects, and makes 
them do their own work, the books being 
merely guides to point out the way they 
are to go. It is by no means indispensa- 
ble to go to Penikese to learn how to study 
nature. Professor Agassiz will not an- 
swer questions; he throws the student 
upon his own resources ; and under these 
conditions a prairie, a garden, a field, or 
a plant is just as good as an island. 





WRITER’S CRAMP. 

Wrirer’s cramp is an affection of the 
muscles concerned in the act of writing, and 
is characterized by a peculiar kind of spasm 
in the thumb, and in the index and mid- 
dle fingers, which causes the pen to move 
by starts over the paper, instead of obey- 
ing the direction of the will. Such 
cramps are not confined exclusively to 
writers, but frequently occur in the digi- 
tal muscles of persons engaged in certain 
other pursuits, as artists, violinists, and 
pianists. Indeed, the constant employ- 
ment of any set of muscles of the hand 
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may give rise to cramps resembling those 
to which writers are subject. 

In the majority of cases, writer's cramp 
is an isolated affection, sometimes, how- 
ever, it is associated with other disturb- 
ances of the nervoussystem. In some of the 
best-defined cases, the general health and 
physical strength are excellent. Hence 
the anomaly, of one whose grasp of a pen 
is as feeble as a child's, and whose writ- 
ing is as tremulous as that of an octoge- 
narian, having muscles as tense and as 
subject to control for all other purposes 
as the man in the prime of life and in 
full vigor. ‘‘ The muscles which cannot 
be made to write, can be controlled so as 
to fasten the most tiresome buttons, carve 
the toughest of pheasants, or pull a heavy 
boat. The pianist cannot play on the pi- 
anoforte, but he can write as well as ever ; 
the bricklayer cannot use his trowel, but 
he can do anything else that he wants to 
do.”’ 

Dr. G. V. Poore, in the first of a series 
of articles on the pathology and treatment 
of this disease, which he is now contrib- 
uting to the ‘* Practitioner,’ analyzes the 
muscular action involved in the process 
of writing, and finds it to consist of these 
four elements: Ist. Pen-prehension, or 
grasping the pen. 2d. Stroke-making 
movements of the pen. 3d. Movement of 
the hand along the paper. 4th. Poising 
of the hand. The muscles concerned in 
the first and fourth of these acts, says Dr. 
Poore, are kept in a state of contraction, 
often for long periods, and have not those 
due intermediate intervals of repose es- 
sential to their healthy nutrition. Hence 
the condition of irritable weakness ob- 
served in the part. When the muscles 
employed in grasping the pen fail, the 
penman resorts to those ordinarily used 
for stroke-making, in order to hold his 
pen, and afterward makes his strokes by 
moving the arm, the shoulder, or the 
body. In bad cases the second set of 
muscles used in pen-prehension, after a 
time give out, and then some other plan, 
often a mechanical arrangement, is adopt- 
ed. The disorder may then progress until 
the power of guiding the mechanical ap- 
pliance fails. 

No other treatment than the complete 
rest of the parts appears to be of any 
avail. Says Reynolds: ‘I have tried 
every form of general and nervine tonic, 
of sedative and of local application, but no 
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one of them has been of the least specific 
value. I have used hypodermic injections 
of morphia, atropine, and arsenic, and 
have found them useless. I have employ- 
ed galvanism and electricity in all their 
forms, and have seen no good result. But 
in many cases perfect rest has removed 
the symptums, and it alone seems worthy 
of being regarded as a means of cure.”’ 





TOBACCO AND THE MENTAL FACUL- 
TIES. 

A pisTiINcuIsHeD French savant, the 
Abbé Moigno, contribuges to the discas- 
sion of the tobacco question some inter- 
esting observations on the influence of the 
weed upon his own mental powers. For 
many years he had been addicted to the 
habit of snuff-taking, though conscious of 
injurious results flowing from the prac- 
tice. He renounced it again and again, 
but a relapse always followed. In 1861 
his daily allowance of snuff was over 
twenty grammes, and he observed a rapid 
decay of the faculty of memory. He had 
learned some fifteen hundred root words 
in each of several languages, but found 
these gradually dropping out of his mind, 
so as to necessitate frequent recurrence to 
dictionaries. At last he summoned reso- 
lution to break finally with the use of to- 
bacco in any form, and after six years of 
abstinence writes as follows : 

It has been for us the commencement of a ver- 
itable resurrection of health, mind, and memo- 
ry ; our ideas have become more lucid, our im- 
agination more vivid, our work easier, our pen 
quicker, and we have seen gradually return that 
army of words which had run away. Our 
memory, in a word, has recovered all its riches, 
all its sensibility. That tobacco, especially in 
the form of snuff, is a personal enemy of memo- 
ry, which it has destroyed little by little, and 
sometimes very promptly, cannot be doubted. 
Many persons with whom we are acquainted— 
M. Dubrunfant, the celebrated chemist, for ex- 
ample—have run the same dangers and escaped 
them in the same fashion, by renouncing tobac- 
co, which we do not hesitate to say harms the 
greatest part of those who employ it, since for 
one smoker or snuffer who uses it there are 
ninety-nine who abuse it. 





IMPROVED DINNER-CAN, 

A new style of workman’s dinner-can, 
which not only holds the dinner but keeps 
it hot, and even cooks it, has been patent- 
ed in France. It is constructed on the 
principle of the Norwegian pot, and is 
thus described by the inventors: First, 
there is a tin vessel with close-fitting lid. 
This fits into another vessel made of two 
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thicknesses of felt on a light iron frame, 
with a packing of patent non-conducting 
material. ‘This outer vessel has a lid also 
of felt. Water, meat, vegetables, etc., 
are put into the inner can, which is then 
placed over the fire for half an hour or so, 
to boil. The can is then removed from 
the fire, thrust into the felt case, and cov- 
ered up. After the lapse of four or five, 
or even twelve hours, the contents of the 
can will be quite hot, and the meat and 
vegetables thoroughly cooked. The ap- 
paratus is light and portable, and the 
price in Paris is extremely low. A can 
of one litre (over a quart) capacity, with 
the felt case, costs less than one dollar. 
Messrs. Bopp, the inventors, turn the 
principle here involved to good account 
in several directions. Thus they propose 
to give the soldier on the march, or the 
wounded in the ambulance, a canteen 
which will supply them constantly with 
good warm food. ‘Tourists, travellers 
hunters, and others, could easily carry 
about a day's supply of hot coffee, or the 
like. Messrs. Bopp also make, on the 
same principle, very serviceable ice- 
chests. 





SUBMARINE TORPEDOES. 

Tuer ‘‘ Scientific American ’’ describes 
three novel forms of submarine torpedoes, 
the inventions respectively of Mr. John L. 
Lay, Admiral Porter, and Captain Jehn 
Ericsson. Mr. Lay’s engine is a cigar- 
shaped vessel, thirty feet long and three 
feet wide, formed of water and air-tight 
iron plates, in three compartments. One 
of these is to contain the motive power, 
compressed carbonic acid gas. Another 
holds the machinery, which is controlled 
by an electric battery on shore by means 
of two wires, one of these governing the 
throttle, and the other the steering ap- 
paratus. In the third compartment is 
stored 500 lbs. of powder or other explo- 
sive; and in the forward portion of the 
vessel explosive shells are also arranged, 
to be fired by an electric spark passing 
through a third wire. These wires are 
imbedded in a cable, which is paid out as 
the vessel moves on. The shells are ex- 
ploded without injury to the torpedo, but 
of course the explosion of the magazine 
causes its destruction. 

The Porter torpedo is an iron vessel 174 
feet long, 28 feet broad, and 13 feet deep 
It consists of two hulls of equal strength. 
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one within the other. 
between the inner and the outer vessel 


A person may pass 


from stem to stern. The compartments 
are water-tight, so that if the vessel sus- 
tains any injury from grounding or from 
other cause, only a small part will be 
filled with water. When in fighting trim, 
the compartments have water let in so as 
to submerge the’ vessel with the exception 
of about three feet. ‘The masts are also 
lowered, and nothing rises above the deck 
save the short smoke-stack, the pilot house, 
and the heavy forecastle gun. It has a 
**ram ’’ snout from which the shell may 
be thrust out ona long staff. After this 
explodes, the enemy’s ship may receive a 
thrust from the ram and a shell from the 
gun. If it is desired to deliver a broad- 
side attack, there are two apertures on 
each side of the vessel through which 
torpedoes may be thrust by means of 
poles. 

The hull of the Ericsson torpedo vessel 
is only eleven feet long, thirty-two inches 
deep, and twenty broad. ‘The midship 
section is rectangular, while the top and 
bottom of the hull are planes perfectly 
parallel. The sides are vertical from stem 
to stern, the water lines being moderately 
sharp at both ends. The propellers are 
of the two-bladed type, both of them re- 
volving round a common centre, but in 
opposite directions. During a recent 
trial of this vessel, ‘* the constructor,”’ 
says the ** Army and Navy Journal,’’ 
** put the hidden machinery in motion in 
our presence ; the compressed air being 
admitted through a tubular cable attached 
to the stern of the torpedo, the propellers 
were instantly put in motion, revolving 
in a contrary direction with a velocity far 
too great to admit of the number of turns 
being counted.”’ 





ARSENIC IN SULPHURIC ACID, 

Iron and copper pyrites (compounds of 
sulphur with the metal) are now exten- 
sively employed as sources of sulphur in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and 
both these substances always or nearly 
always contain a notable quantity of 
arsenic. In order to separate the sulphur 
from the metal and conyert it into sul- 
phurous acid, the ore is roasted in suita- 
ble kilns and the gaseous and volatile pro- 
ducts carried over, by means of a flue, 
into the leaden chamber, where in the 
presence of other substances the formation 
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of sulphuric acid is completed. But 
arsenic, like sulphur, is set free from the 
ore by the action of heat, and passes over 
along with the latter into the leaden 
chamber. 

The proportion of arsenic in the ores, 
according to recent analyses, varies from 
about seven-tenths of one per cent. to one 
and nine-tenths per cent., and the most 
of this is expelled during the operation 
of roasting. In the passage of the fumes 
from the kiln to the leaden chamber, a 
deposit occurs on the sides of the flue, 
which has been shown to consist mainly of 
sulphur and arsenic, nearly half of it be- 
ing arsenic. But besides this a large quan- 
tity finds its way into the chamber, acid 
thus made rarely containing less than one 
per cent. of the poisun. 

Arsenic is not only the most deleterious 
but the most difficult to remove of all the 
impurities of sulphuric acid. For medi- 
cinal purposes, therefore, and for use in 
certain medico-legal examinations, where 
perfect purity is required, an acid is em- 
ployed made from pure sulphur, and 
even this has to be purified before it is fit 
for use. But in alkali manufacture, 
where immense quantities of the acid are 
consumed, that derived from pyrites is 
usually employed without previous pu- 
rification, the products of the industry, such 
as hydrochloric acid, carbonate of soda, 
and sulphate of soda, being subsequently 
cleansed, when that is thought necessary. 
A recent writer on the subject, of much 
experience, Mr. H. A. Smith, strongly 
condemns this practice of first using an 
impure acid and then hunting up and re- 
moving the impurity after it has been 
distributed through a variety of products. 
‘If the arsenic is to be removed at all,”’ 
says Mr. Smith, ‘everything points to 
the sulphuric acid stage as that in which 
the removal ought to take place. Sul- 
phuric acid is the cornerstone of alkali 
manufacture ; cleanse it, and the whole 
is clean.”’ 





ROMAN WATERWORKS. 

In a lecture delivered at the British 
Royal Institution, Mr. J. H. Parker 
brought ferward facts to show that the 
opinion commonly entertained, that the 
ancient Romans were ignorant of the law 
in hydraulics which causes water to rise 
te its level, is a popular delusion. He 
said that at every half mile of the aque- 
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ducts, on their course from the foot of the 
hills to Rome, each aqueduct forms an 
angle, to break the furce of the water ; 
and at that angle a great reservvir is 
made, with a piscina or filtering-place at 
one end. Each piscina consists of four 
vaulted chambers, two ubove and two be- 
low. ‘The water enters into the top of the 
first upper chamber ; it then falls through 
a hole in the vault into the first lower 
chamber; then passes through small holes 
in the intermediate wall into the second 
lower chamber ; then rises again through 
a hole in the vault into the second upper 
chamber; and then follows its course at 
the same level at which it originally en- 
tered, depositing its mud in the lower 
chamber as it passes. ‘Thus each piscina 
is constructed upon the principle of water 
finding its level. 

The Agua Marcia has recently been 
brought again into Rome by English en- 
gineers, and it was found advisable to 
adopt the system of the ancients in a 
great measure. The water is carried 
through the city in cast-iron pipes, but 
the force of the water is causing these to 
burst every day, so that the managers of 
the company fear that the expense of re- 
The an- 


pairs will be ruinous to them, 
cients built their mains in masonry, and 
so far were better engineers than their 
modern successors. 


LAND AND SEA BREEZES. 

THOosE movements of the atmosphere 
known as land and sea breezes, which 
have a landward direction from morning 
till evening, and a seaward direction dur- 
ing the night, are usually explained by 
the rarefaction by heat and condensation 
by cold of the strata of air in contact with 
the land. During the day, it is said, the 
land becomes more heated than the sea ; 
consequently the air over it ascends, and 
the cool air from the sea flows in to sup- 
ply its place. During the night the tem- 
perature of the land becomes, by radia- 
tion, lower than that of the sea; the air 
above it consequently becomes denser and 
heavier than that over the sea, and, in vir- 
tue of the law of diffusion of gases, flows 
over the sea as a land breeze. 

In a paper read before the London 
Meteorological Society, Mr. J. K. Laugh- 
ton combats this theory, on the ground 
that it is opposed to observed facts. Ac- 
cording to him, the sea and land breezes 
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are seldom strong where the conditions 
are more favorable to the heating of the 
land, and to its rapid cooling by radiation, 
viz., where the land is arid and without 
vegetation. On the contrary, they are 
strong where, from the verdant nature of 
the country, the differences of tempera- 
ture are trifling. Further, he says that 
the sea breeze commences out at sea, and 
comes slowly in; and that the land breeze 
comes, in the first instance, distinctly off 
the land, sometimes as sharp squalls. 

If these observations are correct, we 
must regard the land and sea breezes as 
winds of propulsion, not of aspiration ; 
and while the propelling force in the case 
of the sea breeze is probably due to the 
rapid formation of vapor over the sea, the 
land breeze may be the reaction or return 
of the column of air previously forced up- 
wards by the sea breeze. 


LINDSAY ON THE EDUCATION OF APES. 

Dr. W. Lauper Lixosay is confident 
that if the anthropoid apes were to be care- 
fully educated, results of a startling kind 
would be attained or would be shown to be 
attainable. He instances the development 
in the dog by training of various faculties, 
as those of scent, swiftness, vision, and 
such qualities as courage, watchfulness, 
and the like. If equal pains had been 
taken to develop in the same animal moral 
qualities—honesty, affectionateness, be- 
nevolence, conscientiousness—the author 
holds that the results would have been 
equally satisfactory. But the apes, and 
indeed the whole group of the quadru- 
mana, afford a more promising field for 
such efforts than any of the other inferior 
animals. That monkeys manifest, in 
some cases a care for their dead, is proved 
by a passage in a work by James Forbes, 
quoted by a writer in ** Nature.” * One 
of a shooting party,’’ writes Forbes, 
‘* under a banian tree, killed a female 
monkey and carried it to his tent, which 
was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of 
the tribe, who made a great noise and 
seemed disposed to attack the aggressor. 
They retreated when he presented his 
fowling-piece, the dreadful effect of which 
they had witnessed and appeared perfect- 
ly to understand. The head of the troop, 
however, stood his ground, chattering 
furiously ; the sportsman,- who perhaps 
felt some little degree of compunction for 
having killed one of the family, did not 
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like to fire at the creature, and noth- 
ing short of firing would drive him off. 
At length he came to the door of the 
tent, and finding threats of no avail, began 
a lamentable moaning, and by the most 
expressive gesture seemed to beg for the 
dead body. It was given him; he tuok it 
sorrowfully in his arms and bore it away 
to his expectant companions. They who 
were witnesses of this extraordinary 
scene resolved never again to fire at one 
of the monkey race.’’ 





OORRECTION OF ECHO IN PUBLIC 
HALLS. 

Tue plan of correcting echo in public 
halls by stretching wires across them from 
wall to wall has had a practical trial in 
the cathedral at Cork, and given satisfac- 
tory results. From a letter published in 
‘* Nature,”’ giving an account of the ex- 
periments made in order to ascertain the 
best method of straining the wires, we 
take the following particulars: At first 
the wires were strained at a considerable 
height, but they produced comparatively 
little effect. Then a double course of 
wire was strained at a height of twelve or 
fifteen feet round the large pillars of the 
central tower, and other wires completely 
across the church. The effect of this was 
a greater distinctness of sound through- 
out the building. Further experiments 
were made, but none with more satisfac- 
tory results than this. When these wires 
were strained across the church over the 
heads of the choir, every sound seemed to 
stop at once; all resonance was gone, 
The matter is to be investigated thorough- 
ly, with a view to discover the most effi- 
cient mode of corrrecting echo by means 
of stretched wires. 





REARING SILKWORMS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

A Swiss sericulturist, M. Roland, of 
Orbe, Canton de Vaud, proposes stamp- 
ing out the diseases incident to the silk- 
worm, by rearing them in the open air. 
He is of opinion that all their diseases are 
produced by the present ill-judged mode 
of breeding in ‘*‘ magnaneries,’’ which are 
kept ata high temperature, with all ac- 
cess of fresh air shut off. Ina paper late- 
ly read before the London Society of Arts, 
M. Roland explains his system of breeding 
silkworms on the tree and in well ventila- 
ted magnaneries. We give a synopsis of 


his remarks, referring the reader fur full- 
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er information to the paper itself, in the 
journal of the Society of April 25. 

The author gives to Chavannes the cred- 
it of having been the first to demonstrate 
the possibility of open-air rearing of the 
silkworm. As early as the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, experiments in 
this mode of raising were made in France, 
and ata later period in other countries, 
but they led to no practical results. Cha- 
vannes himself never produced a brood of 
moths which went through all their trans- 
formations on the tree, for he placed the 
worms on the tree only after the second 
moult, and removed them to the magna- 
nerie after the fifth, so that they might co- 
coon there. 

M. Roiand, on the other hand, has 
caused all the transformations to take 
place on the tree, and claims that by this 
means he materially improves the breed. 
The ** grain,’’ or ova, are not injured by 
the frosts of winter; the larva have noth 
ing to fear from violent wind, heavy rain, 
or summer heat; and the moths are far 
more vigorous and lively than those hatch- 
ed in cluse magnaneries. 

The author’s plan for raising the worm 
on the tree is briefly as follows: The tree 
must not exceed two and a half feet in 
height, and must be kept trimmed. He 
surrounds it'with a cylinder of wire gauze, 
with top and floor of canvas, to exclude 
noxious insects. This cylinder he calls a 
manchon (muff). ‘The worms are placed 
on the top of the tree. When the leaves 
are nearly all consumed, the animals are 
removed to another tree, protected, of 
course, with the manchon as before. If 
the ova are to be hatched in the open air, 
the worms are left on the tree after the 
fifth moult; but if not, then they are 
taken into the magnanerie. By this 
means good healthy grain is sure to be ob- 
tained, and after three years of life upon 
the tree, the blood of the larvae is found 
under microscopic examination to be ex- 
actly like that of the wild bombyx. 

It is not claimed that open-air rearing 
is favorable to the abundant growth of 
silk, but only that it improves the eggs 
and gives vigor to the breed. 





TRAVELS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

At a recent meeting of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, a missionary named 
Horner, who has lived twenty years in 
Zanzibar, gave the members a very enter- 
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taining account of his travels in eastern 
equatorial Alrica. In 1870 he made a 
journey into the then unexplored coun- 
cries of Kwere and Oukami. After as- 

‘ending the river Kingani for four days, 
.e struck out in a svutheast direction, 
travelling through a country. (Kwere) 
wasted by continual wars, and having a 
population of about fifty thousand souls. 
Here the villages are all in the depths of 
the forest, and the people live by the 
chase of gazelles, antelopes zebras and 
elephants. The appearance of the land is 
remarkably fine, in fact resembling an 
English park. 

Mount Kongwe, in the Oukami coun- 
try, our traveller found to be five thousand 
eight hundred and twelve feet above the 
level of the ocean. It is covered with for- 
ests of gigantic trees, anid furrowed by 
running streams. One of the great trees 
in the side of another mountain called 
Koya was measured, and found to be one 
hundred feet high from the ground to the 
first branches. The Oukami country has 
about two hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, with a capital built on a hill 
that is surrounded by mountains, and 
which has a population of about one thou- 
sand. The natives say that there is ice 
on the mountains in the neighborhood of 
the capital. The kingdom of Oukami is 
of recent foundation, and its first chief 
still lives, an aged despot. The etiquette 
of this barbaric court is peculiar. When 
a subject approaches the royal presence he 
lays duwn his weapons and coughs three 
times. This salutation the King answers 
by imitating the ferocious roar of a lion, 
as long as‘the power of his royal lungs 
will allow. 


THE KANGAROO VINE OF AUSTRALIA. 

Tue habits of this giant climber (Cis- 
sus antarctica) are graphigally described 
by a writer in the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Monthly.”’ 
He saw one of these vines, which was al- 
most seven hundred feet in length and 
measured three feet nine inches in girth 
at the base. It had first enfolded in its 
deadly embrace a tree of considerable size, 
but this support had died and disappear- 
ed, and nothing remained but a spiral col- 
umn of vine nearly two hundred feet in 
height, from the summit of which the 
huge climber had sent out its continua- 
tions in a horizontal line for more than 
one hundred and thirty feet, until it 
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reached a eucalyptus tree. It was the 
opinion of our author’s guide that the 
trees which had supported it on its way to 
the eucalyptus had perished by strangu- 
lation. He named the vine ‘‘ the devil's 
corkscrew.’’ Around the eucalyptus the 
vine had wound in several cvils, and 
then thrown out a number of stems, 
which were grasping all the trees in the 
neighborhood of its line of march. 


THE POTTERY TREE, 

Among the many wonderful vegetable 
products of Brazil, the pottery tree of 
Para is not the least worthy of note. 
This tree, the Moyuilea utilis of botanists, 
attains a height of one hundred feet before 
The stem is very 
slender, seldom much exceeding one foot 
in diameter at the base. The wood is 
very hard and contains a large amount of 
silica—not so much, however, as the bark, 


sending out branches. 


which is largely employed as a source of 
silica in the manufacture of pottery. In 
preparing the bark for the potter's use, 
it is first burned, and the residue is then 
pulverized and mixed with clay in vary- 
ing proportions. Withanequal quantity 
of the two ingredients a superior quality 
of ware is produced. It is very durable, 
and will bear almost any amount of- heat. 
The natives employ it for all manner of 
culinary purposes. 

When fresh the bark cuts like soft sand- 
stone, and the presence of the silex may 
be readily ascertained by grinding a 
piece of the bark between the teeth. 
When dry itis generally brittle, though 
sometimes hard to break. After being 
burned, if of good quality it cannot be 
broken up between the fingers, a pestle 
and mortar being required to crush it. 


INCRUSTATION OF ENGINE BOILERS, 

A comMiTTEE of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association appointed to investigate the 
subject of boiler incrustation, report that 
none of the patent devices designed to 
prevent the difficulty are effectual, and 
that the only sure precaution against in- 
crustation is to be found in the use of pure 
water. The boilers of ocean steamers are 
injured by the hydrochloric acid found in 
the distilled sea-water which is employed. 
For locomotives the committee suggest 
the use of rain-water only ; and they fur- 
nish figures to show that it would in the 
long run be economical for a railroad 
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company to construct reservoirs at inter- 
vals along their roads They say that 
the annual cost of repairs to a locomotive 
made necessary by the use of impure wa- 
ter, is abuut seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. In the absence of reservoirs of rain- 
water,*the committee recommend the use 
of surface water, or that from rivers, 
creeks, or ponds, as being fur less objec- 
tionable for use in boilers than the water 
of springs. . 
GOLD-WASHING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Atrrep Setwyn, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, reports that nearly all 
the Indians on the Frazer river above Fort 
Yale have become gold-washers. They 
return to the same pvint year after year 
at the season of lowest water to wash the 
sands of the river, and it is asserted can 
almost always earn for a day’s labor from 
one to two dollars’ worth of gold. Be- 
sides the Indians, there are quite a num- 
ber of Chinese who make a living in the 
same way, and appear to have perma- 
nently located theinselves at intervals all 
along the banks of the river, where they 
are living in log huts, and, often in the 
most unpromising-looking places, have 
made small gardens in which they raise 
fine crops of vegetables, that find a ready 
sale to the teamsters on the wagon-road. 
‘* There seems no reason to doubt,’’ adds 
Mr. Selwyn, ** that the gravel benches or 
terrace deposits of the Frazer, and of the 
North Thompson, which border these 
rivers from Yale to the Leather Pass, as 
likewise those of many similar valleys-in 
British Columbia, would afford a highly 
remenerative field for hydraulie gold- 
washing on a large scale; the only draw- 
back being the unavoidable suspension 
of operations during the winter.”’ 


INSANITY AND MARRIAGE, 
Instances of sane intermarrying with 
actually insane persons are rare, observes 
a writer in the ‘* Lancet,’’ but cases are 
by no means infrequent of sanity uncon- 
sciously allying itself with some member 
of a family saturated with madness, or 


epilepsy, or some form of neurosis. As 
the writer truly remarks, a man’s * selec- 
tive common sense”’ is likely enough to 
guide him aright in buying a horse ora 
pig, but is silenced, being overmastered 
by unreasoning passion, in one of the 
Inost momentous phases of life. It does 
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not occur to the parties who are propos- 
ing to themselves a new relation, which 
is likely to have consequences reaching 
far intu the future, to inquire into the 
health antecedents of one another. And 
yet insanity is notoriously an hereditary 
disease, which ought to be regarded as an 
impediment to marriage. Were a table 
to be drawn up exhibiting the percentage 
of probability of insanity, or other serious 
nervous disorder, in children descended 
from parents having this hereditary taint, 
there is no doubt that a stronger case 
would thus be made out against such alli- 
ances thancould be made against the alli- 
ances of blood-relations. The lesson, how- 
ever, would go unheeded, and people 
would continue to ‘* take the chances.”’ 
According to the writer in the ** Lancet,” 
the only effectual means of staying the 
transmission of hereditary mental disorder 
through such ill-advised unions lies in 
legislative action. 


NITROUS OXIDE AS AN AN-ESTHETIC. 

Atarecent meeting of the Paris Bio- 
logical Society a communication from 
Messrs. Jolyet and Blanche was read, on 
the results of experiments which they bad 
made with nitrous oxide. ‘They first tried 
its effects on the seeds of watercresses. 
These had been put on a bit of moist pa- 
per, under a glass containing pure prot- 
oxide of nitrogen. No = germination 
took place ; but on lifting up the glass a 
little, so as to allow air to enter, the seed 
germinated, and two days after a small 
stalk began to appear. Other experi- 
ments were made on animals. Birds and 
frogs were subjected to the inflrence of 
the gas, and death had rapidly super- 
vened. In all the experiments sensibility 
had persisted until the end. At the post- 
mortem the blood of the heart and arteries 
was black. The authors concluded that 
** protoxide of nitrogen does not fiacili- 
tate oxidation in either animals or plants, 
and. that it produces anesthesia only 
through asphyxia, when the animal is in 
imminent danger of death.”’ Dr. Char- 
cot remarked that he had seen the gas ad- 
ministered only once, and that it was a 
most formidable tableau ; the face was 
livid and presented the aspect of ap- 
proaching death, or of some form of epi- 
lepsy ; yet life came back rapidly, and 
there had been no accident. Another 
member said that by no means all the 
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cases of death from the use of this agent 
had been published. 

A writer in the ‘* Railway Gazette’’ 
says that frequently the surface of car- 
wheels blister just under the chilled coat- 
ing, or about three-sixteenths of an inch 
fri the surface. The scale of chilled 
coating breaks off in a short time, leaving 
a flat place upon the wheel. ‘The angle 
of this flat surface strikes the rail precise- 
ly asa hammer would strike it; and in 
the case of a heavily loaded car, running 
ata rapid speed, the force of the blow is 
sufficient tu break any except the strong- 
est of rails, 


Ir is said that glycerine mixed with the 
wuter in steam-engine bvilers prevents 
the deposition of lime-salts, and conse- 
quently protects the boiler from incrusta- 
tion. About one pound of glycerine to 
every 300 or 400 pounds of cval burnt is 
sufficient fur this purpose. 


From the investigations of Dr. W. 
Pfeiffer, it appears that the yellow rays 
of light possess the highest power of de- 
composing carbonic acid in plants. ‘The 
action of the other rays decreases rapidly 
in proportion to their distance from the 
yellow in the spectrum ; but this decrease 
is greater in the rays of greatest refrac- 
tion. ‘Thus, taking the decomposing 
power of the yellow as 100, that of the 
green will be 37.2; blue, 22.1; indigo, 
25.4; violet, 7.1. On the side of less re- 
frangibility, we have orange, 63.0; red, 
25.4. 

Aw electrical apparatus has lately been 
invented, to signal the entry of water by 
When 
the water enters it establishes a current, 


leakage into the holds of vessels, 


and a communication is thus set in opera- 
tion which gives notice to the officers on 


deck. 


Tue distinguished French physician 
Lourdat, of Montpellier, after terminat- 
ing with great success a five years’ course 
of medical studies, was stricken with 
typhoid fever. On recovering from the 
atiack no trace was left on his memory of 
all this intellectual laber, and it had tu 
be performed over again. 


Tue opinion that guano consists of the 
excreta of birds is proved erronevus by 
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the investigations of Dr. Habel. After 
treating the substance with an acid, he 
found the insoluble residue to be compos- 
ed of fossil sponges, and other marine an- 
imals and plants, identical with those 
still existing in the neighboring seas. 
The fact, too, that the anchors of ships 
off the guano islands often bring up 
guano from the bottom of the ocean, is in 
conflict with the prevalent belief. Hence 
we are to regard the guano depusits as the 
result of the accumulation of fossil plants 
and animals, whose organic matter has 
been transformed into nitrogenous sub- 
stance, the mineral portion remaining in- 
tact. 


In a work on the vegetable productions 
of Norway, Dr. Muller says that in lati- 
tude 70 deg. north, common peas grow at 
the rate of three and a half inches in 
twenty-four hours of continuous sunlight, 
and that some of the cereals grow as much 
as two and a half inclies in the same time, 
Those vegetable secretions also which owe 
their origin to the influence of the actinic 
rays, are produced in extraordinary abun- 
dance, and hence the tint of the colored 
parts of plants is deeper than in more 
southerly latitudes. As regards the fla- 
voring and odvrilerous matters of fruits, 
they are said to have greater intensity in 
the north of Norway than they have fur- 
ther south, though the case is different for 


the saccharine properties. 


Tue latest plan for obviating seasick- 
ness is the following: Construct a large 
well in the ship; around the centre of 
gravity is the best position for it. This 
well should have no bottom. The water 
in it will appear to have a rising and fall- 
ing mytion, but will in fact be at rest, 
while the walls of the well slide up and 
down. In this well float a small ship, 
and you are secure against seasickness, 
The proposer of the plan calls this ‘* tak- 
ing a small harbor to sea.”’ 

Ir is usual to throw away grape-stones 
as a waste product, but it appears that 
they can be turned to good account. 
When roasted and ground they possess an 
aroma very much like that of East India 
coffee, and the beverage obtained there- 
from is about the same as coffee in taste, 
though inferior in quality. An acre of 
vineyard ordinarily yields 30 to 40 lbs. of 
this seed. 
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‘*A Tour or tHE Wortp In Eicuty 
Days.’’ By Jules Verne. 

We hardly know whether the thorough- 
going moralist can approve of the publi- 
cation of Verne’s books or not. We are 
pretty sure, however, that the inexperi- 
enced boy, or the weary adult reader, will 
find much entertainment in them. They 
belong to the order of ‘scientific ro- 
mance ’’; tiiat is to say, what science they 
contain is eked out by romance, and an 
air of truth is given to the romance by 
the introduction of a great deal of science. 
Perhaps, if the author’s occupation were 
called ‘scientific romancing,’’ the term 
would give a tolerably clear idea of the 
character of his books. A tour round the 
world in eighty days was a tour accom- 
plished in that extremely small period of 
time by one Phileas Fogg, an Englishman 
of that well-known sort which so often 
presents itself to the imagination of the 
Frenchman. Mr. Fogg is a gentleman 
of means, of exceedingly quiet and si- 
lent habits, who never js seen anywhere 
in London except at his house and the 
club, where he repairs and which he 
leaves at exactly the same hour every 
day. He gets up at the same hour, his 
shaving water is brought to him at 
the same hour, he breakfasts at the same 
hour, and he goes to bed at the same 
hour, to a minute, week in, and week 
out. He has secured the faithful services 
of a French servant, one Passepartout, 
who likes his master’s regular habits, and 
congratulates himself on the prospect of a 
quiet life. One day in the London 
** Times ’’ appears the account of a heavy 
robbery, and the disappearance of the 
thief. That same evening Mr. Phileas 
Fogg goes to the club at the usual hour, 
and there has his usual game of whist, 
during which the robbery is spoken of. 
Mr. Fogg declares that it is perfectly easy 
for the thief to escape if he isa man of 
brains, owing to the immensely increased 
facilities of transportation peculiar to the 
modern world. His friends dispute this, 
and Mr. Fogg offers to prove the truth of 
what he says by going round the world in 
eighty days for a wager of twenty thou- 


sand pounds. The bet is made, and Mr. 
Fogg returns home to announce, to his ser- 
vant’s dismay, that they will start that 
very night for France en route for London 
via Asia and America. Meanwhile one 
Fix, a detective, has read the account of 
the robbery, and also a description of the 
thief, who he becomes convinced is none 
other than Mr. Phileas Fogg, and im- 
mediately resolves to follow him; thus, 
when Fogg and Passepartout leave Lon- 
don they are pursued by Fix, who ex- 
pects to be able to arrest the criminal 
sumewhere within the limits of the Brit- 
ish empire. As Fogg takes with him 
for travelling expenses some twenty thou- 
sand pounds, Fix’s suspicions are confirm- 
ed. The most extraordinary adventures 
ensue, and the most intense and thrilling 
interest is excited in the reader’s mind by 
the obstacles which arise in the way to 
prevent the accomplishment of the silent 
Fogg’s design. Among other things, he 
succeeds on the way in rescuing « most 
beautiful Indian princess from an invol- 
untary performance of the hideous duty 
of burning herself alive with the corpse 
of her dead husband, and carries her on 
with him. Fix is always on his track, 
but the warrant of arrest never reaches 
him in time to serve it at the right place, 
until, on the very last day of the eighty, 
the journey from New York to Liverpool 
having been ‘accomplished by Fogg, 
Passepartout, and the princess in a very 
strange craft, which they half consume for 
fuel on the way over, he is arrested for theft. 
Of course he was not the thief, but he is 
none the less detained in Liverpool for 
several hours and loses his train. All his 
money is gone, and he and his Indian 
princess have confided to each other their 
mutual love. Sadly pondering upon his 
future, he takes the next train for Lon- 
don. Meanwhile the ‘* Fogg bonds,” 
which were issued when his journey be- 
gan, have sadly declined on the market, 
and bets are heavily against him. On 
the last of the eighty days, he being due 
at the club at 8.45 p. w., the gentlemen who 
made the bet of twenty thousand pounds 
have assembled, and are anxiously watch- 
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ing the clock. It is half-past eight—twen- 
ty-five minutes of nine—twenty minutes, 
nineteen minutes, eighteen, seventeen— 
there is breathless suspense—sixteen min- 
utes ; the second hands of their watches 
are anxiously watched by the gentlemen. 
At eight o’clock, forty-four minutes and 
forty-five seconds, or thereabouts, Mr. 
Phileas Fogg walks into the room, having 
won his bet with exactly fifteen seconds to 
spare. What is the explanation of this 
mystery? It isasimple one. In travel- 
ling eastward round the globe, Mr. Fogg 
had gained an entire day, as science 
shows, and therefore when in Liverpool 
had still a day to spare. He discovered 
his mistake just in time to rectify it. It 
is needless to add that Mr. Fogg marries 
the Indian princess. 





**Diirrt Rovpine.”’ By lvan Tur- 
genef. New York: Holt & Williams. 

In this short story Turgenef has made 
one more addition to an already long list 
of melancholy but powerful tales. ‘* Di- 
mitri Roudine ”’ is a study of a kind of 
character by no means uncommon in other 
parts of the world than those in which 
Russian is spoken, brought into striking 
relief by cleverly managed surroundings. 
Tne hero, if such a term can be applied 
to the principal figure in a modern analy- 
tic novel, whase name gives the book its 
title, isan eloquent young man, of the best 
impulses and the highest aims, but cursed 
with a fatal lack of that depth of feeling 
which alone makes life real. More than 
this, his instinets continually run with 
the best possible intentions into acts which 
have every appearance of meanness. He 
fires the imagination of his hostess and 
the heart of her daughter Natalie with his 
noble conversation, and he borrows of his 
hostess at the same time money which it is 
utterly impossible for him to repay. The 
daughter, a young, inexperienced girl, 
who is nlready provided with a much bet- 
ter kind of lover—on whose affection her 
mother and her mother’s friends smile— 
falls in love with Roudine, and is led by 
his conduct to believe that he loves her, 
though he has no intention of deceiving 
her, and is only gratifying his natural de- 
sire for an attentive audience of a differ- 
ent sex from his own. He is se far from 
understanding the real state of the case, 
that when the girl half confesses her love, 
he supposes that she is guing to disclose to 
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him her affection for his rival, for whom he 
feels no sort of antipathy, and who he is 
perfectly willing should marry Natalie. 
He is surprised into making a very half- 
hearted declaration of love to her; and 
then, therival having discovered that there 
pS an understanding between the two, 
Roudine can think of no better thing to do 
than go to make a friendly call upon him, 
for the purpose of having an explanation in 
thespirit of Christianity, fraternity, equai- 
ity, to say nothing of liberty, which in 
the so confused circumstances seems more 
necessary than anything else. He shortly 
receives notice to quit from the mother, 
who has discovered the state affairs are in 
through her household spy, and he leaves 
the house, looked upon by Natalie with 
lingering love mingled with doubt and con- 
tempt, by his rival as a cowardly sneak, 
and by the local public as a complete social 
failure, morally and mentally. We see him 
once more some years later, when, in gray 
hairs and rusty coat, he accidentally meets 
an old friend (who understands Roudine 
thoroughly, and who with his charming 
wife play the part of a very agreeable 
chorus throughout the story) at a wayside 
tavern. ‘The friend insists on Roudine’s 
dining with him, which Roudine is very 
glad to do, and, warmed by the hospitality 
of the evening, sadly narrates the story 
of his life since the unfortunate love af- 
fair with Natalie. He has been going 
down hill; he has succeeded in nothing, 
he has failed in life; he feels now that 
the hand of destiny is upon him, and 
when he bids his friend good-by, we know 
that the end is not far off. We hear of 
the marriage of Natalie to her first lover, 
and the book ends with the death, on the 
barricades of Paris, of the unhappy Rou- 
dine, still true to his noble aims, dogged 
to death by his fatal character. 


**T Go A-Fisutnc.”’ By W. C. Prime. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is an extraordinary book. We 
doubt if, since the days of Izaak Walton, 
the production of any like it ever occurred 
to the mind of man. It begins with a 
Latin motto in these words: “Hic nulla 
vox montani fluminis numerus nullus 
aquarum talis qualis est illic, ubi in ripis 
sacris jucunditate perenni quiescunt quo- 
rum in memoriam almam scriptum est 
hoe volumen.’’ A_ beautiful sentiment, 
which may be translated so as to preserve 
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the style in this way: ‘* There is no voice 
of any mountain stream, nor indeed any 
flow of waters down here which can be 
compared for a moment with that which 
is up there, where on the sacred banks in 
eternal bliss those rest to whose cherished 
memory the author has the holy pleasure 
of inseribing this volume.’’ The title of 
the book, it will be noticed, is rather flip- 
pant, not to say profane; but we should be 
sorry for a moment to convey the impres- 
sion that there is anything profane in the 
intentions of the author, who is not only a 
fisherman, but a Christian fisherman as 
well. Indeed, the book opens with a chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘ Why Peter went a-fishing,”’ 
which, if it leaves the motives of the apos- 
tle somewhat in doubt, gives us at least 
the best possible and clearest proof that 
the design of Mr. Prime is nothing less 
than the production of a book. Whenan 
author begins a collection of fishing es- 
says by telling his readers that ‘‘ the 
light of the long Galilee day was dying 
out beyond the peaks of Lebanon,’ and 
suggests that ‘* perhaps the full moon was 
rising over the desolate hills of the Gada- 
renes,’’ the readers know that they have 
some work before them. We fancy, how- 
ever, that no reader could possibly antici- 
pate the wonderful variety of the enter- 
tainment provided for him by Mr. Prime. 
There are not only directions and advice 
of all kinds addressed to the fisherman, 
but there is a tale of Eastern life more 
marvellous than anything in the Arabian 
Nights; there are historical and biblio- 
graphical discussions ; there are soul-stir- 
ring adventures with trout of every possi- 
ble weight, from half a pound upwards 
(there is, we believe, no limit in the other 
direction); there is a discussion of the mo- 
rality of fishing; there are religious re- 
flections, and a quantity of other things 
for which we must refer the reader to the 
book. 

We cordially advise everybody who im- 
agines himself fond of fishing to read Mr. 
Prime’s work. His advice is, so far as we 
are able to say, good, and the picture of 
the fisherman’s life, as he draws it, is far 
more agreeable than any kind of actual 
life that we know anything about ; indeed, 
sv fur as our experience gues, fishing ina 
book is as much superior to fishing in 
lake or brook, as poetry is to prose. In 
real life, fishing, for most people, consists 
of a long day spent in wearily wading 
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through a stream of very uncertain depth, 
or crawling along a bank grown thick 
with almost impassable bushes, trees, and 
brambles, the stream being apparently 
wholly uninhabited by any fish but those 
of the most plebeian order, and flowing in 
such a way as to make a fair ‘‘ cast ’’ ut- 
terly impossible—and afterward returning 
at night to be told that the stream is full 
of fish, and have derisively exhibited to 
you a fine four-pound trout taken out of 
one of the pools you had been fishing in on 
that very day. In books, however, the 
brook is a limpid, picturesque stream, a 
fine oak or other shade tree growing over 
each pool, while near by there is usually 
an open space to afford a convenient op- 
portunity for getting at the fish. Even if 
there is not this convenience, there are al- 
ways some other means of getting near 
the water. There is always just enough 
danger, too, of slipping and falling and 
losing the fish, to give a zest to the at- 
tempt; and, at the same time, not so much 
as to cause any serious apprehension. 
And the flies once fairly cast, the rise and 
strike which follow are usually unparal- 
leled in piseatorial story. Then what 
magnificent sport takes place, until at last 
‘*a fine four-and-a-half-pound is lying on 
the grass at our side, glittering in the 
setting sun.’’ For our part we enjoy this 
very much, and while we wish to throw 
no doubt whatever on the truth of Mr. 
Prime’s fish stories, we must go so far as 
to say that we have rarely read better. 





‘© A Sup is TgE Fens.”’ New York: 
Holt & Williams. 

This novel, by an unknown author, is 
an extremely quiet story of the unhappy 
love of a very nice girl, born and bred in 
the sombre English fen country near Cam- 
bridge, for a college student, endowed by 
nature with good looks, a very feeble 
character, a bright mind, a devoted and 
hitherto admiring family, including a 
worldly and prudent father, who during 
the course of the story discovers what 
tricks his son is engaged in, and what 
sort of a genius he has, and whips him 
out of the fen country in a very short 
time. The young man then marries some 
one else, and the story ends with a diselo- 
sure of the fact of his perfidy to the hero- 
ine, who has all along believed, or per- 
haps rather hoped him true, and expect- 
ed to have him return to her. The plot 
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is not, it will be seen, startlingly novel, 
nor are the characters remarkably well 
done. The women are better drawn than 
the men, if we except Lillingstone, whose 
character is to a certain extent that of a 
‘*woman’s man.’’ He is one of those in- 
tellectually bright men with nice tastes 
and delicat» imagination, but with no 
strength of character, whose career must 
almost necessarily be determined for them 
by some one else, and who generally 
please women inexperienced in the world, 
until they shock them by some mon- 
strous display of moral debility. The fen 
country is delineated with a minuteness 
of observation which is not matched by an 
equal skill in description. Indeed, the 
book produces rather a singular effect— 
as having been written by a person who 
knows the ground perfectly, and yet is 
continually failing to impart that knowl- 
edge to the reader. There is a vagueness 
and a sense of want of power in the 
author all through the book, which is 
rather oppressive. Still, we Have read 
many works, or rather tales, which were 
to this as darkness to light, and we hesi- 
tate decidedly to express any opinion as 
to whether the author would or would not 
consult her own best interests (we take it 
for granted that the book is by a woman) 
by continuing to write. 


** Purnam’s ELementary Serres or Sct- 
ENCE AND Arrt.’’—‘‘ Putnam’s SERIES OF 
Porunark Manvats.”’ New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 

The necessities of the century, which 
induced the Chambers brothers of Edin- 
burgh, at its very commencement, to issue 
their ‘‘ Papers for the People,’’ miscel- 
lanies, and similar works of easy informa- 
tion, have of late years led many of our 
American publishers to issue cheap and 
popular series of scientific works for gen- 
eral use. Not to be behind their neighbors, 
the Putnams have imported the sheets of 
a series of works published in London, 
and are issuing, at the low price of seven- 
ty-five cents per volume, a complete set of 
handy text-books on every branch of mod- 
ern science, uniform with the English edi- 
tion, prettily bound and very fully illus- 
trated. They are in many points the 
most practically useful yet issued, giving, 
in volumes of a convenient size for the 
pocket, the leading facts of modern sci- 
ence, unencumbered by vague specula- 
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cannot speak with the same praise. 
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tions or by scientific experiments merely 
introduced for amusement. Every para- 
graph has its purpose, and only useful 
information is admitted. Opposing theo 
ries are fairly stated, and the reader is di- 
rected to higher works for further study. 
The print is very clear, the illustrations— 
maps and cuts—are remarkably clear for 
their small size, and the information is 
strictly compressed into a statement easily 
memorized. A very valuable feature of 
all these little books is, that a specimen 
examination paper is appended at the end, 
containing the questions asked by the 
English department of science and art on 
the subject treated of. ‘To a young man 
quaking at thoughts of our own civil ser- 
vice examination, how grateful such a 
friend would be! ‘* Putnam’s Series of 
Popular Manuals”’ are not so strictly 
technical as the ‘* Elementary Series ”’ al- 
ready spoken of. They are meant for am- 
ateurs, and such will find them exceeding- 
ly valuable. Mr. Proctor’s ‘‘ Half Hours 
with the Telescope *’ will bring hope and 
ambition to many an amateur astronomer, 
who is tempted to despair for want of a 
fifteen-inch object glass. In plain lan- 
guage, illustrated by numerous maps and 
cuts, Mr. Proctor shows what can be done 
with an ordinary instrument, and how 
most of the discoveries in regard to the sun 
have been made with a three-inch glass, 
rightly used. The use of the instrument 
is carefully taught by this well-known as- 
tronomer, and we could not desire a better 
manual for a beginner than his book, and 
its companion, ** Half Hours with the 
Stars.” Of the ‘Manual of Popular 
Physiology,’’ by Dr. Henry Lawson, we 
It is 
written throughout in the style of Punch’s 
** Comic Blackstone *’ ; and the Doctor is, 
moreover, a man of such violent preju- 
dices, that it seems impossible for him to 
argue a question with a shred of courtesy. 


** PurPLE AND Five Liven.’’ A novel. 
By Edgar Faweett: Carleton & Co. 

Perhaps some feeling of half-envy was 
at work in Mr. Faweett’s mind, some re- 
gret that Anglo-Saxon conventionalisms 
excluded him from effective resources, 
when he devised the plot of ‘‘ Purple and 
Fine Linen ’’; for it is very French, and, 
to our mind, very unpleasant. The he- 
~oine’s self-degradation is pitiable and ig- 
nole. Were she generally accepted by 
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men as the type and model of a wife, it 
wou!d du much to strengthen the hands 
of the Cady-Stanton party. In saying 
this, we are not placing befure ourselves 
any ideal standard of male virtue, impos- 
sible to enforce at present, and awaiting 
for its realization that ‘* good time”’ 
which is always ‘* eoming,’’ but has cer- 
tainly not come yet. We take the world 
as it ix, and taking it as it is, we say that 
a woman's honor is not wholly compre- 
hended in and confined to her bodily 
purity. She, too, has her separate honor, 
her self-respect, as well as a man, and 
there isa point beyond which her duty as 
a wife can never compel her to descend, 
especially when, as in the fictitious case 
before us, she has not yet the duties of a 
mother. ‘* The love of a beaten dog,”’ as 
she herself calls it, does not altogether 
command our admiration or sympathy. 
We have our doubts, too (though this is 
a minor matter), whether the dénouement 
is psychologically correct. A man whom 
neither love, nor duty, nor Mrs. Grundy 
could divert from his profligacy, would 
hardly be recalled to rectitude by the dis- 
covery of his mistress’s infidelity. Such 
men like to be deceived, or at least are 
not willing to be undeceived. They are 
under the Circean spell of the physical 
enchantment ; there is no moral or men- 
tal remedy that will reach them. The 
cure (if there is any) must be, like the 
disease, physical—change of scene and 
bodily removal from the temptation. If 
a French writer had undertaken the same 
subject, he would prohably have made 
even a more disagreeable story than Mr. 
Faweett’s, but the catastrophe would 
have been more in accordance with prob- 
ability and precedent. 

Nor can we say that the literary merits 
of the book are sufficient to atone for 
what we must call its moral obliquity. 
The author has had fair success as a 
writer of sketches, and this first novel of 
his reads like an enlarged sketch—just as 
an ‘original American comedy,’ when 
not misadapted from the French, reads 
like an elongated faree. And in filling it 
up tothe needful proportions, Mr. Faw- 
cett has made very free, too free, with the 
old stock properties, the ficelles so fami- 
liar to nove-readers. Te diary, the 
quarre! at the ball, the consequent duel, 
the disguised nurse—all these are old ac- 
quaintances. Finally, we do no not like 
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the title. itis open to twofuld objection : 
first in itself, as having somewhat of 
tinsel and claptrap about it, and then be- 
cause it refers very remutely and indirect- 
ly to the subject of the work itself. It is 
apparently suggestive, and its suggestive- 
ness misleads. 

** Purple and Fine Linen ’’ will prohably 
fulfil the purpose for which Mr. Carle- 
ton’s publications are usually intended, 
the occupation of an hour or two on the 
deck of a river steamer or the stoop of a 
country inn, or amid the perils of a rail- 
car; wherever and whenever we need 
something to keep the body awake and 
amuse, without working tuo much, the 
mind. But it fails to show that Edgar 
Faweett is the coming man who is to 
bring us the great American novel. 


‘* LITERATURE AND Dogma, AN Essay 
TOWARDS THE BetrER CoMPREHENSION OF 
THE Bistx. By Matthew Arnold. 

Among the smaller pleasures which are 
within the reach of the reading public of 
the present time, there is perhaps no en- 
joyment more thoroughly agreeable to 
the literary palate than that to be de- 
rived from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s style. 
We say literary advisedly, in the first 
place, because the pleasure derivable from 
so studied a manner as his is eminently 
literary, and is probably most felt by those 
whose pursuits foree them to study many 
different manners; and in the second 
place, we say palate advisedly, because for 
some reason, which itis difficult to explain, 
there is a peculiar flayor about his style. 
which half suggests preparation for an- 
other sense than the aesthetic. Phrases 
are continually recurring which seem in- 
tended to be rolled over under the tongue ; 
words are continually served up on deli- 
eate literary salvers, which show such 
thorough training on the part of the au- 
thor that we are inspired with almost 
that sort of gratitude which the epicure 
feels toward his unseen chef. This qual- 
ity of Mr. Arnold’s style isnot at all Eng- 
lish; it is must noticeably present in 
modern French writing, and is certainly 
not wholly absent in Heine, an author 
at whose shrine Mr. Arnold has always 
been a worshipper. Indeed, Mr. Arnold’s 
manner is a curious combination of incon- 
gruous styles; he always affects down- 
right English, and has really a great rev- 


erence and affection for it, and when we 
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say that he has taken a certain kind of con- 
tinental writing as his model, we by no 
means mean to say that he is not still dis- 
tinctively English at bottom—English in 
his love of trath, English in his general 
mural feelings, English in his absorbing 
interest in the eternal question of the re- 
lation of man to the mystery of the uni- 
verse. It is impossible tc understand Mr. 
Arnold's prose without the aid of the light 
thrown upon it by his poetry. From his 
poems it is easy to see that he is one of the 
many writers of our day (there have been 
others before them too) who have found 
it impossible to reconcile with the ac- 
tual condition of the world the idealiz- 
ing tendencies of their own disposition, 
and who have vacillated between an im- 
perfect expression of their ideals and an 
imperfect attempt to force the world to 
accept those ideals as rules of conduct. 
Mr. Arnold's poetry is sometimes the 
poetry ofa poet on the rack, and sometimes 
that of a poet who has lately been on the 
rack, and who knows that his turn must 
come again, 

It is natural enough that an idealist 
who occupies this relation to the world 
should in his practical treatises, in his 
criticism of the actual condition of man- 
kind, exhibit many feelings which in the 
other part of his life have found no ex- 
pression. This love of the ideal necessari- 
ly engenders a contempt, a hatred, an 
aversiun to the actual, which may find its 
expression in many different kinds of 
style. In one writer it may take the for.n 
of cynicism, in another of satire,*in an- 
other of dogmatism ; in Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold it takes very often the form of mali- 
cious satire. This weapon he has always 
been in the habit of directing against his 
critics, or against any one whose opinions 
or ideas he might be opposing ; sometimes 
with success, sometimes without. In 
** Literature and Dogma”? the satire is a 
failure, it seems to us, chiefly because the 
subject is too grave a one to admit any 
honest satisfaction to be derived from what 
has a petty, personal air. ‘“ Literature 
and Dogma” is a sermon, in reality, on 
the gravest subject known to mankind, 
and the perpetual sly allusions in it to the 
imbecility of the ‘‘ Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester ’* seem as out of place as 
they would in church. 

To turn to the subject of the book, 
* Literature and Dogma’? may be de- 
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scribed as an inquiry by a layman (who 
rejects at the outset all resort to ordinary 
metaphysical and theological methods) 
into the nature of religion, and more par- 
ticularly into the question, now so deeply 
agitating the world, whether there is in 
the future going to be any religion at all. 
Mr. Arnold describes himself as a plain 
man, who wishes to find out what would 
be called in common language the rights 
of the matter; and in fhis respect, accord- 
ing to his own account, it is hardly neces- 
sary tosay that he differs ¢oto ce/o from the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester. 
It is hardly necessary to say either—or 
ought to be hardly necessary-+to say—that 
this assumption of plain, uneducated 
common sense on Mr. Arnold’s part, is 
veryamusing. Every one knows that Mr. 
Arnold is an educated scholar, a man of 
very refined taste, skilled in almost all 
sorts of discussion, and by no means un- 
skilled in the despised pursuits of theol- 
ogy and metaphysics, for which he has 
such a contempt. 

Still the question whether Mr. Arnold 
is or is not entitled to consider himself, 
and to conduct his inquiry on the suppo- 
sition that he is, a plain man, instead of 
being, as most people understand that he 
is, a very highly cultivated man, is un- 
important in comparison with the ques- 
tion of what results he has reached. We 
may summarize his book in this way : 

The religion of the Jews was in its es- 
sence a religion of morality. The Jews 
were not a metaphysical race, but they 
had deeply implanted in their minds a con- 
viction that the main thing in life is 
** righteousness ’*; and the God they 
worshipped was, Mr. Arnold thinks, not 
by any means the God we worship now, 
but was rather a poetical embodiment of 
that foree, in the nature of things, which 
tends toward righteousness. ‘There was, 
they knew, some stream of energy con- 
stantly flowing—not in themselves, but 
in the general constitution of affairs— 
which tended toward righteousness ; and 
this they in reality bowed down before. 
In other words, their religion was moral- 
ity highly charged—to take an image - 
from science—with feeling. As time 
went on, however, the Jewish faith de- 
clined, and was swamped at last in cere- 
monial ; the righteous man was no longer 
the just man, but the man who most 
carefully observed certain useless laws 
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and ordinances. It was the mission of 
Christ to restore to the Jews and give to 
the world the lost faith, and accordingly 
we find that the Christian religion, too, 
is mainly a religion of righteousness. 
The miracles and all the metaphysical 
theories about the nature of the Three 
Persons, their relations to one another 
and to man, Mr. Arnold throws com- 
pletely over, saying that any one can see 
for himself that Welief in these things is 
rapidly dying out among men of sense, 
and that any plain man must see that the 
sayings of Jesus, and his allusions to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, are nothing 
more than a broad poetical way of speak- 
ing common to the race. He says that 
the controversy as to the genuineness of 
the gospels and their authority is idle, be- 
cause it has become evident that there are 
no sufficient data to enable us to deter- 
mine the character of particular passages, 
and that we are therefore thrown back on 
the general drift of the New Testament 
as our guide. The general drift of the New 
Testament, as we just now said, is, in Mr. 
Arnold's opinion, the beauty and happi- 
ness of right doing, and the worship of the 


ever-flowirg tendency in the constitution 


of things toward righteousness. In other 
words, Christ, though he was not God, 
discerned and revived the kernel of truth 
which lay at the bottom of the Old Testa- 
ment, and gave to the world what had 
been originally, and in an imperfect form, 
given to Judea. Since that time the 
churches have mainly occupied themselves 
with confusing the simple ideas of early 
Christianity with a vast entanglement 
of metaphysics which now in the nine- 
teenth century has brought us to the point 
of believing that dogma is the essence of 
religion, and that no man can be saved 
without clear and correct ideas about the 
various propositions contained in the 
Athanasian Creed. 

If the world is to be reseued from the 
slough in which it now lies wallowing, it 
must be, Mr. Arnold says, through a re- 
turn to its primitive faith—that morality 
is three-fourths of life ; that the only true 
jey given by life is the joy of the right- 
eous man; that what is right in life is 
very easily understood by a plain man, 
though there is extremé difficulty in doing 
it; and that the religion of the future 
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must be morality elevated to its old posi- 
tion by deep feeling. 


‘* UNDER THE GREENWOOD TrEE.”” A 
rural painting of the Dutch school. By 
Thomas Hardy. New York: Holt & Wil- 
liams. 

The second title of this novel is a very 
good description of its contents. The 
scene is laid in the times (whenever 
they were) when the English village 
choir, consisting of a quartet or quin- 
tet, or in some cases, for all that can now 
easily be known to the contrary, a double 
quartet, with a small orchestral accom- 
paniment, was being driven out of the 
churches by the new-fangled instrument 
knownas the organ. Fancy Day, the new 
school-teacher, is the heroine of the story, 
and she has no less than three lovers : first, 
Mr. Richard Dewy, a“ tranter,’’7. ¢.,asort 
of rural common carrier ; second, the new 
village clergyman ; third, a man of wealth, 
but also of vulgar tastes, and manners not 
sufficiently refined to render him a suita- 
ble husband for so charming a person as 
Fancy. She is pleased with the homely 
but honest attentions of Richard, but her 
imagination is touched by the cultivated 
refinement of the parson; and so, after ac- 
cepting the tranter, she also accepts, in 
a moment of guilty absent-mindedness, 
the other. This act of hers brings on an 
agony of remorse, for by this time she 
knows that she really loves Richard; she 
confesses her sin to her clerical lover, who 
forgives though he can never forget her, 
and advises her to confess also to her ac- 
cepted lover. She, however, is not quite 
man enough for this, and the story ends 
with a pretty marriage scene. ‘The secret 
of her attractive duplicity remains locked 
in the breast of the clergyman and in her 
own, The character of Fancy is admira- 
bly drawn. The author certainly man- 
ages to convey the impression tliat he is 
a believer in the natural fickleness of the 
maiden heart, but his belief does not lead 
him into denunciation ; on the contrary, 
he makes this fickleness not merely not 
repulsive, but agreeable. The descrip- 
tions of village life, and of the village choir 
singing, and choir serenading, and choir 
festivities, are very good. On the whole, 
we do not know when we have read a 
more entertaining and pleasing book. 
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— American romance held itsown in for- 
mer days; indeed, it was the first recog- 
nized and recognizable representative of 
our nascent literature. Nor has it yet al- 
together died out; and in one literary 
family the gift appears to be hereditary. 
Bat the novel proper, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the society novel, the fictitious 
narrative or autobiography, which is not 
adventurous or psychological or sensation- 
al in any way, but depends for its inter- 
est on lively and truthful representation 
of life and manners—this is still a desid- 
eratum in our ecyclopadia. ‘The milieu 
(to use a convenient French term which 
may mean almost anything the writer or 
reader wishes) does not seem to favor the 
development of that particular species of 
literary flora. Short sketches and études 
we have had, very good of their kind: 
Paulding and Sands in our first genera- 
tion of real authors; Willis and Miss Les- 
lie later ; many familiar names later still ; 
but nobody is able to achieve a whole 
novel, and the cleverer the person who at- 
tempts it the greater mess he or she usu- 
ally makes of it. The failures of Mrs. 
Stowe and Dr. Mayo stand ‘conspicuously 
on record as if to mark the distinetion— 
unknown to some people—between the 
romance and the novel. Not that there 
is any necessary incompatibility in the 
qualities necessary for the production of 
the two. Europeans have shone in both. 
Bulwer wrote ‘‘ Pelham ”’ and the ‘‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii; ’’ Flaubert has written 
‘**Salammbo”’ and ‘* L’Education Senti- 
mentale.”’ But then Bulwer knew his 
society. This explains many of our abor- 
tive effurts. The romance depends almost 
entirely on imagination and creative pow- 
er; the novel requires a large foundation 
of reality and experience. You cannot 
write truthfully and intelligently and in- 
teresting about people, you cannot 
make yourself at home with them, unless 
you have deen at home with them. You 
must have been among them and of 
them; merely to have gone round them 
or passed through them sufficeth not. 
But here, alas! the question comes up: 
If some people who are in and of ** good 


society ’’ were to write about it, would 
they write well about it? Such experi- 
ence as we have had answers that the neg- 
ative on the one hand doves not imply the 
¢ mverse positive on the other. Examples 
from men of our own time suggest them- 
selyes; but why talk of the di minores 
when we have Cooper before us at the 
outset? He had seen much good suci- 
ety at home and abroad, and the result 
was ‘* Home as Found,’ a work of which 
no man ever said a word of good except 
Irving, whose general benevolence and 
particular friendship for Cooper prompt- 
ed him to find merit in some detached 
Yet “Home as Found” was 
not the worst of possible books. It was 
not, as indignant editors at the time de- 
clared, a mere vulgar caricature. It con- 
tained some almost DeFve-like touches 
of realism and observation. Such minor 
matters as the noise pervading an Ameri- 
can party and stunning the stranger ac- 
customed to the quiet of European enter- 
tainments, or the manoeuvres of a young 
lady to constitute herself a belle by accu- 
mulating a certain number of gentlemen 
around her, were very well hit off. But 
the mention of superficial traits, even with 
-the word-painting of a Flaubert, supplies 
scanty material for building up a full- 
sized novel, and Cooper was not a word- 
painter in that small way; and, on the 
whole, ‘* Home as Found” resembles the 
note-book of a tourist in bad humor, more 
Cooper's exam- 


piussages, 


than a roman de société. 
ple is the more noticeable because lhe was 
our first, and is to the present day (with 
the possible exception of Hawthorne) our 
greatest romancer, 


— Inneep, so long and so often has the 
public been disappointed, that our critics 
and essayists are beginning to seek means 
of cutting the Gordian knot. They as- 
sert that the work cannot be accomplish- 
ed because the subject matter of it does 
not exist. The American novelist is re- 
quired to make bricks without straw, and 
create something out of nothing. Ina 
certain way, and up to a certain point, we 
consider this assertion correct. Society, 
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as literary material, does not exist here in 
the same sense that it exists in England. 
“The Galixy’’ has already given one 
proof and illustration of this position, 
namely, the notorious fact that any very 
rich man who wants to get into the ** first 
suciety,”’ and is willing to take the requi- 
site time and trouble, can sooner or later 
buy himself into it. (Not in every local- 
ity perhaps, but certainly in the largest 
social centres, and where there are most 
men of leisure, or men who could be such 
if they chose.) Another reason may be 
adduced. Our fashionable people, wheth- 
er they have set up to be ‘* nothing if not ”’ 
fashionable, or have been born into the 
position without particular effurt on their 
part, are really nothing except fashiona- 
ble. Beyond that and their wealth they 
have no substance and standing. Mr. 
Schuyler Stuyvesant Van Rensselaer may 
be as great a swell as the Duke of Omni- 
um. He may have as prepossessing a 
presence, as nice a sense of the proprie- 
ties, may understand and practise all the 
minor arts of life as well. But the Duke 
is something besides a swell. He is « po- 


litical power, a latent, perhaps, but al- 


ways a potential and possible statesman. 
When the Duke emits a positive opinion 
on a public question, he almost creates a 
political event. Mr. Schuyler Stuyvesant 
Van Rensselaer’s opinion and vote are of 
about as much public consequence as those 
of his coachman. ‘* Well, what of it?”’ 
the reader may ask. This much, at any 
rate: the country at large feels an inter- 
est in the one which it cannot feel in the 
other. The whole English nation has a 
share, so to speak, in the English Duke. 
The Knickerbocker gentleman belongs 
only to his own set, which is rather his 
society than society in a generally recog- 
nized sense. But the reader may object 
again: This is a very narrow view to 
take of good society, which does not mean 
fashionable society, but the society of in- 
telligent men, scholars, artists, profes- 
sors, literary ladies, brains, ete. Just so; 
but either these people with brains are 
mixed in among the swells (as they are in 
most of our cities) and form a sub-section 
of them, or they are so broken up and 
scattered that they do not afford coherent 
society material. Their very amuse- 
ments, too, are of a most unsocial socia- 
bility, and what a European would be apt 
to call work. Hearing lectures, for in- 
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stance, is not society, though it may be 
made an apology and substitute for it. 

tren as our fashionable set or sets 
may be of matter available for the novel- 
ist, he is still worse off if he turns to 
other sets and classes. Tuke the horsey 
element of soviety fur instance: what a 
field it opens to the student of character! 
It has actually produced not only a liter- 
ature of its own, but an ancillary school 
of art. It has given us a Leech as well 
as Soapy Sponge. We are almost as 
horsey & people (after our fashion) as the 
English, but what American writer ever 
put the trotting track into fiction, or im- 
mortalized an owner of ** fast crabs”? 
By this time another argument in favor 
of our original position may have dawned 
on the reader, namely, that society, from 
the novelist’s point of view, is a product 
of leisure, and of long and well-establish- 
ed leisure. Mr. Fitz-James Stephen, in 
what we take to be his earliest appearance 
in print,* found fault with Thackeray’s 
novels for never representing men as en- 
gaged in the serious business of life. 
Now this might make them objectionable 
from Mr. S.’s point of view, as tending to 
give young persons erroneous views of 
life and making them think it ‘* all beer 
and skittles ’’; but it was one of their 
great merits as novels—society novels. 
Society, in order to be worth writing 
about to’the extent of whole volumes, 
must contain a large admixture of people 
who live chiefly in and for society, who 
understand organizing amusement, who 
pass much time in parties and excursions 
and recreations of all sorts out-of-doors, 
who have their sa/ons and have made talk 
more or less an art and study. What 
would ** Lothair ’’ be, for instance, with- 
out the conversations? Here it is that 
American attempts at novels fur the most 
part break down utterly. Their conver- 
sations are either ponderous, or stiff, or 
vapid, or all three. ‘Theyare declaiming, 
lecturing, preaching, arguing, or else 
they are the veriest drivel and twaddle ; 
anything but good, lively, natural, amus- 
ing talk. And one reason why, forall our 
speech-making faculty, we cut so small 
a figure as taikers, is that we are such 
hard workers. The whole national life 
has been corrupted by the evil example 
of that immoral animal the bee, and that 
unpleasant machine the locomotive. Our 

* “Cambridge Essays ” for 1855 
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very rest is fatigue : witness our watering- 
places. As Froissart said that the Eng- 
lish amused themselves sadly, so may the 
European say that the American rests 
himself violently ‘‘ after his fashion.”’ 


— Tuts suggestion may serve to antici- 
pate another possible objection, to wit, that 
the aristocratic element is wanting in the 
country which has produced the most and 
cleverest novels. For nobody can deny 
that the element of leisure exists largely 
in France. But apart from this, we do 
not think the objection (which we have 
heard before and are therefore prepared 
to hear again) well founded. French de- 
mocracy may present a pretty sharp con- 
trast to the state of things in England or 
Prussia ; but from our American point 
of view there is a good deal of aristocracy 
about it still. ‘True, the nobles have no 
direct political power; but they have a 
great deal of indirect political influence, 
if they choose to exert it. When the 
Marquis de Noailles came out for the re- 
public, it was a noticeable and noticed 
event; it was not at all the same thing as 
one of our Knickerbockers declaring him- 
self for Grant or Greeley, a declaration 
which, as we have already intimated, 
would scarcely be known or felt beyond 
his own circle. And socially, though no 
French parasite corresponds to the Eng- 
lish snob, anda French duke is not fawned 
upon exactly asan English duke might 
he, he is nevertheless an important per- 
sonage. To take the lowest view of the 
ease, his name and title are worth money ; 
if poor, he can easily marry an heiress of 
the finance set, or sponge, without loss 
of character, and with a certain air of pa- 
tronage, on his wealthier but untitled 
friends. The radical spirit in France is 
something very different from Anglo-Saxon 
democracy. It is socialism or commu- 
nism, the hatred of the poor for the rich, 
not for any particular social grade among 
the rich, or any grade irrespective of 
wealth. Moreover, there is this special 
point to be noticed about the French 
novel, that it does not wholly depend on 
belineation of character and ordinary life, 
‘ut is fond of sensation, and not atall par- 
ticular as to the source of its sensations ; 
descending indeed sometimes to things 
that are nameless. 


— Tue demoralizing effect of the prac- 
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tice prevalent in our unhappy country of 
giving written letters of recommendation 
and ‘‘ characters ’’ has often been noticed. 
Its political results are those which have 
been most frequently animadverted upon, 
partly because in that field of activity they 
were best known and most wide-reach- 
ing. The effect of this custom on the pub- 
lic service, even when counteracted by the 
practice which grew up among the more 
patriotic and conscientious politicians of 
sending private letters for the purpose of 
contradicting the statements made in the 
papers received by the office-seeker, was 
not good. Few persons, however, have 
probably considered what pernicious ef- 
fects the practice might be having on our 
Indian population. It seems from the 
speech recently made by Captain Jack be- 
fore the commission which tried him for 
murder, that the prevalence of the custom 
among the whites has led him to a total 
misconception of its meaning. Seeing the 
great value attached by the white man to 
the possession of descriptions in writing 
of his character signed by other white 
men, and having possibly learned from 
extracts from the writings of Emerson and 
other moralists, often published in the 
Sunday issues of Western journals, that in 
the estimation of the white man noth- 
ing was so precious as ‘‘ character,’’ he 
apparently came to the conclusion that 
the true way for him to acquire ‘* charac- 
ter’? would be not so much by the con- 
stant practice of morality as by getting 
some strong letters of recommendation 
from people of local influence. This he 
had, according to his own account, no 
difficulty in doing; and when his trial 
came off he appears to have thought that 
the best evidence he could introduce in re- 
ply to the charge of murder in the first 
degree would be his ‘* papers.’’ In his 
final speech he referred to his papers with 
great feeling, speaking of them with real 
pride, as we do of our “‘ honor,”’ or of 
our ‘*‘ hitherto unblemished reputation.” 
Whether he supposed that the papers 
were good until other papers of a different 
character were produced, we do not quite 
make out; but it is clear that he consid- 
ered his reputation and his papers as 
identical. He says that he had been 
about the country for years with them in 
his pocket, and no white man had ever 
questioned their value in the market. In 
fact no one but the Klamath Indians had 
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ever libelled his papers. Under these cir- 
cumstances the poor, deluded savage was 
naturally enough surprised at being haul- 
ed up ona charge of crime. It does not 
appear from his speech whether he be- 
lieved his papers to be negotiable by en- 
dorsement. This would be a very natu- 
ral mistake for a savage, not quite famil- 
iar with all the curiosities of modern civ- 
ilization, to make. ‘There seems little 
reason why complimentary letters of in- 
troduction and recommendation should 
not be as negotiable as checks certified by 
banks in which the depositor has no 
funds. If Bis seeking to be appointed to 
some lucrative office, and A gives hima 
letter recommending him for the place, 
and saying that he is a gentleman and a 
scholar of unrivalled capacities and at- 
tainments, and of the best standing in the 
community, why is it not perfectly 
proper for B to endorse this paper over to 
C, B knowing C to be no less a gentleman 
and a scholar of unrivalled capacities, at- 
tainments, and standing in the communi- 
ty than himself? The paper in C’s hands 
would obviously have great advantage 
over a letter simply written by B, because 
it would not only contain B’s endorsement 
of C, but also an endorsement of B’s char- 
acter by A. This is just what is most 
wanted ; for when people have a recom- 
mendation handed to them for perusal, it 
is quite as likely that they need some one 
to vouch for the character of the person 
recommending as for that of the person 
recommended. If this custom were intro- 
duced, the practice of writing contradic- 
tory letters would soon grow obsolete, for 
the endorsee could never make a satisfac- 


tory arrangement with the endorsers if” 


this was not in some way prevented. Of 
course, the arrangement between the par- 
ties would be of a pecuniary nature, and 
good names would be worth a certain pre- 
miam in the market. If anything is 
worth money in this world, it is the power 
of influencing others; and if anybody 
ought to be made to pay for it, it is the 
gentleman who is in need of it. 


— Now that the Modoc war is over, 
there are very few Indians left for our 
fellow Christians of the West to impose 
upon and defraud; those who are left 
will probably succumb before many years 
to the influences of civilization and what 
is known in the far West, as well as in the 
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East, by the general term of rum. A 
Vienna correspondent has lately been 
writing to his paper an account of the 
American mixed drinks purveyed at the 
American bar of the Exposition for the 
consumption of Christendom, and the 
list, though we should say it was by no 
means a complete one, is long enough to 
fill the mind of any foolish Indian who 
may be sojourning in Vienna with joy 
and any wise Indian with ‘sad antici- 
pations of his fate. The Indian, tu be 
sure, has been in the habit of clinging 
tenaciously to liquor in its crude form; 
but we can hardly doubt that the braves 
of the coming generation, the children 
of the braves who now disguise themselves 
in stove-pipe hats and swallow-tail coats 
when they go upon the war-path, will 
have acquired a more cultivated and crit- 
ical taste than their forefathers. It is 
curious to reflect that since the discovery 
of America and its civilization by Euro- 
peans, the contest between the native 
owners of the soil and the foreign invaders 
should in reality have been one long drink- 
ing bout, in which sthe inferior civiliza- 
tion has fairly been drunk out of exist- 
ence. Who would have supposed that the 
warlike, swift-running, sinewy, healthy 
Indian, accustomed to privation of all 
kinds, and trained to endurance from his 
cradle up, would have been beaten ina 
contest of that sort by the pale-faced, 
over-civilized, morbid, literary European, 
with his ill-shapen body, his over-fed 
brain, his love of luxury, comfort, and 
ease? To the Indian the matter must be 
an enigma even now, and to our descend- 
ants it may seem as strange as the ques- 
tion why the tobacconist of our time 
should have taken as his shop-sign, by 
way of an inducement to purchasers, an 
Indian of uncertain tribe with a tiara of 
feathers round his head, a rather prohibi- 
tory look in his eye, as if his function was 
to warn the public against the vice of 
smoking rather than persuade them into 
buying the cigars which the bundle in 
his tightly clenched fist symbolizes. To 
return to the mixed-drink question, the 
letter of the correspondent to which we 
referred above, is to us by no means 
satisfactory, and we have begun to fear, 
after reading it, that the United States 
are indeed badly represented at Vienna 
even now. There is no branch of manu- 
facture in which we have exhibited such 
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proficiency as te curious combinations of 
liquors which the inventive genius of 
several generations of gifted bar-tenders 
and drinkers has suggested. It may be 
said, we believe without fear of contradic- 
tion, that there is now no conceivable 
frame of the human mind, or at any rate 
of the Anglo-Saxon human mind, for which 
there is not some hot or cold compound 
exactly adapted. for the purpose of cheer- 
ing, soothing, or stimulating. This is 
certainly no mean boast, and if the Amer- 
ican name were to vanish to-morrow from 
the roll of history, we could still reflect 
with a sad satisfaction that there would 
yet linger in its wake the peculiar flavor, 
or aroma, or whatever it may be called, 
left floating on the air by half a million 
American bars, to touch the ‘memory of 
the world, and to remind it of what it 
had lost. 


— Tuar there is any immediate connec- 
tion between American mixed drinks 
and music may seem at first sight unlike- 
ly ; yet there is a connection, and an im- 
portant one, between music and beer, as 
every one knows who has been in the 
habit of seeing Germans listening to mu- 
sic; and it would not be a bold inference 
to assert for Ainericans the probable 
existence of the other connection. The 
task of making the Americanear musical, 
and of educating the American taste to 
appreciate what is called classical music— 
or in other words, music that most people 
do not like—has been undertaken -in Bos- 
ton and New York under very different 
circumstances: in Boston with puritani- 
eal ardor, in New York with human wis- 
dom. It may be doubted whether Mr. 
Thomas would ever have had the suecess in 
cultivating his audiences, as he has cul- 
tivated them, were it not for the fact that 
he has had the assistance of a German- 
American bar. There isa natural ten- 
dency in the mind oppressed by disagree- 
able sensations to seek relief in stimulat- 
ing drink, and many an uncultivated lis- 
tener has prohably been soothed into quies- 
cence at Mr. Thomas’s concerts hy means 
which in Boston would probably have 
heen immoral. We must, 
however, suggest that, even to the most 
musical audience, there are compositions 
which are so extremely educational in 
their character that not even the stern 
sense of duty common in Boston, nor all 
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the attractions of a German-American bar, 
can render them tolerable, except as an in- 
troduction to something better. If Wag- 
ner’s operas are to be given in New York, 
we are quite willing to be educated up to 
them by continued repetitions of Wag- 
nerian music; but unless we can have 
that to look forward to, the labor is too 
great. Wagner is essentially a dramatic 
musician, Every bar of his operas is writ- 
ten for particular words of his Jibrett?, and 
to divorce the two, and reproduce the mu- 
sic without the words, is almost as unin- 
teresting as to present the audience with 
copies of the ** book of the opera,’’ and 
ask them to imagine the music. ‘To ob- 
viate this difficulty, Mr. Thomas has late- 
ly resorted to the device of printing, in 
the case of the “‘ selections from the third 
act of the Meistersinger von Niirnberg,”’ 
a sort of key to the music—a written ex- 
planation of the scenes to which the mu- 
sie properly belongs. We do not feel at 
all satisfied, however, that this method 
will prove a success. The key to which 
we refer is as follows : 

The third act, from which the selections in the 
programme are taken, opens with an instrumen- 
tal introduction. The time is supposed to be 
the morning of “ Johannistag” (St. John Bap- 
tist’s day), on which festival a grand singing 
contest is to take place at Nirnberg, under the 
auspices of the ** Meistersinger.”” The prize to 
be awarded to the best singer is nothing less 
than the hand of fair Eva Pogner. Young Wal- 
ther von Stolzing had the day before sung on 
trial before the guild an original love-song 
(“ Minnelied ”), with a view to being admitted 
among the contestants for the prize—being in 
love with Eva—but in vain. In spite of Hans 
Sachs’s efforts he had been misunderstood and 
hooted down, and now, on the morning of ** Jo- 
hannistag,” the excellent old man is sitting in 
his shop— 

Hans Sachs was a Shoe- 
Maker and Poet too, 
as the old song runs—sadly reflecting on the 
events of yesterday, and contriving how to help 
poor Walther’s case. At the close of the instru- 
mental introduction (slow and very soft) a tran- 
sition is made to a short movement in three- 
fourths time, suggesting the festive character of 
the day, and containing fragments of Walther’s 
unfortunate *“* Minnelied,” which will yet win 
the prize for him. After the sustained chord at 
the close of this movement, we pass to a recita- 
tive by Hans Sachs ‘plaved by the trombone), 
leading into the beautiful quintet, which also 
contains reminiscences of Walther’s song. The 
ent of the quintet may be known by the dying 
away of the wind instruments on very deep 
tones. Then follows orchestral music, with oc- 
casional sounds of horns and trumpets, the 
whole giving an admirable picture of the assem- 
bling of the different guilds, trades, ete., and of 
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the joyous uproar incidental to a popular festi- 
val. We are to suppose a large plain near 
Nurnberg, the scene of the contest, and as. the 
shoemakers, the bakers, the city watchmen, the 
toymakers, etc., enter in procession, with ban- 
ners flying, and singing their characteristic 
songs, they are severally announced by flour- 
ishes of trumpets. The arrival of troops of 
young girls in holiday costume gives vecasion to 
an improvised dance, which is at length inter- 
rupted by the announcement that the master- 
singers are approaching, The sound of trum- 
pets is again heard, and we know that their 
pomposities are before us when we hear the im- 
posing and stately movement in fvur-fourths 
time, which begins the “‘ Vorspiel ” (given us by 
Mr. Thomas in former concerts), and which 
Wagner frequently repeats during the opera, to 
indicate this pedantic and exclusive guild. 

The careful reader will notice that the 
only positive facts referred to in the key 
are a musical introduction, a Minnelied, 
a sustained chord, a recitative on the 
trombone, a quintet containing reminis- 
cences of the Minnelied, the assembling 
of different guilds, and the uproar of a 
popular festival; and besides there is an 
explanation of the relation of the different 
characters to one another. We have no 
doubt whatever that the opera would be 
interesting, as the plot seems to be pleas- 
ing and some of the music attractive ; but 
this key does not help us far toward a 
comprehension of it. Lf some rival key 
were published, calling the music ‘* Se- 
leetions from the Tower of Babel,’’ the 
various inovements, harmonies, and airs 
would be just as intelligible as they are 
now. The introduction might represent 
a peaceful morning in the far East, before 
the suicidal conception of the tower had 
entered men’s minds. The recitative of 
Hans Sachs on the trombone might bea 
solemn reflection by some just man of the 
time on the felly of the attempt; the as- 
sembling of the guilds might be for the 
purpose of building, for there is nothing 
tint we can see which will decisively dis- 
tinguish toymakers’ music from the music 
of bricklayers. The tremendous din at the 
end might be the ruin of the tower just as 
well as anything else. In short, we think 
we ought to have Wagnerian opera given 


in New York. 


— From those very early days when the 
ass appeared in the lion’s skin, the world 
has been full of deceit and vain show. 
We all know men who would claim our 
respect and confidence if thuy were will- 
ing to be recognized for what they really 
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are, but who go through the world trying 
to appear what they are not. So common 
is this idiosyncracy, that until within a 
short time an institution existed in Phila- 
delphia for conferring false degrees and di- 
plomas upon all candidates for literary and 
scientific honors. However, as may be fan- 
cied, the diplomas of Philadelphia were 
chiefly manufactured for foreign consump- 
tion, and their sale was the more lively be- 
cause most English people, being cloudyas 
to the distinction (if any) between Phila- 
delphiaand Pennsylvania, probably blend- 
ed also in their conceptions the University 
of Philadelphia with the University of 
Pennsylvania. And some buyers, no doubt, 
did not much care what the facts were ; for 
it appears that the illustrious Universities 
of Philadelphiaand Brooklyn confer hoods 
with their degrees, and that these hoods 
are, curiously enough, identical for both 
Universities, and, still more curiously, are 
just like the famous scarlet and black of 
Oxford. In this humiliating case, it is 
balm to patriotism to learn that Marburg 
has discovered extensive forgeries of its di- 
plomas by secamps pretending to be agents 
of that and other German universities. 
More than forty Englishmen decked t!em- 
selves, for cash, with a spurious German 
Ph.D., D.D., or what not, the deceit 
being helped both by the willingness 
of the dupes and by the fact that some 
renowned German universities, including 
even Gottingen, grant degrees in absentia. 
With the double exposures of Marburg 
and Philadelphia, many Englishmen must 
be disentitled and disconsvlate ; and honors 
are easy between a country that creates 
the demand for bogus diplomas and the 
country that furnishes the supply. Con- 
vinced that a degree is something that 
no well-regulated person should be with- 
out, sundry ‘institutions’? have even 
syld them for cash to suit applicants. 
Such a shop was the notorious ‘* Univer- 
sity of Philadelphia,’’ and there was 
also a sham * University of Brooklyn’ 
which also did a thriving business in diplo- 
mas. It isdreadful to think that in a coun- 
try where real degrees are a perfect drug 
in the market, people should take to mak- 
ing bogus ones ; in fact, this business re- 
minds us of the charge lately brought 
against our Consul in Hayti of designing 
to adulterate the currency of the republic, 
when the said currency was from a thou- 
sand to two thousand below par. 





